A PERMANENT 
RECORD IN WORDS 
AND PICTURES OF 
A MEMORABLE REIGN 
AND OF AN EMPIRE'S 
HOMAGE ON ITS 
COMPLETION OF A 
QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY 



PRESIDENT'S SECRETARIAT 
(LIBRARY) 

Accn. No — Class No....^. J^..c3. 

The book should be returned on or before the date 
last stamped below. 





ENSURE 


SAFE, ADEQUATE 
DRINKING WATER 

BY CONVERTING YOUR 

ANCIENT SLOW SAND FILTERS 
INTO MODERN PATERSON RAPID 
GRAVITY PLANT 

The more important Paterson gravity inter mtaUaiions indude : — 


IMPERIAL DELHI 

SIMLA 

LUCKNOW 

ALLAHABAD 

AGRA 

PESHAWAR 

POONA 

SUKKUR 

JAIPUR 

TRIVANDRUM 

SINGU (Burma) 

TUNDLA 

JAMSHEDPUR 

BHUSAWAL 

KALYAN 

DOHAD 

DHOND 

ERODE 

BHAVNAGAR 

RAJAHMUNDRY 

TITAGHUR 

JAMMU (Kashmir) 

MATHERAN 

DACCA (Extn.) 

METTUR 

AMBERNATH 

COMILLA 


if 

I Among the most recent gravity filter orders may be mentioned : — 

I JODHPUR CITY, SERAMPORE, ASANSOL, GWALIOR (Extn.), BHAGALPUR, 

I RAICHUR (Deccan), etc. 

I SAFETY is the PATERSON Standard. 

” THE PATERSON ENGINEERING CO, (india), LTD. 

WATER PURIFICATION SPECIALISTS 

Post Box No. 680 . • • . . „ 

CALCUTTA 
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...a few wild bastes • an Indian legend - and then tea - one of Nature’s 
most precious gifts to India - a gift which provides the whole world with the wonderful 
and refreshing cup of Indian Tea. 

Indian Tea celebrated its first century of progress in 1934. During ^ese hundred years, 
what an influence it has wielded in moulding the social habits of mankind . Tne tea 
habit is spreading in India mainly due to the untiring propaganda work of the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee. 

■Kie workers of the Committee go far and 

creed, carrying with them the message “DRINK INDIAN TEA AND LEARN ITS 
VALUE This work has gone on unabated for over thirty years, and it is felt, will 
continue till every Indian appreciates his national beverage at its true worth. 


INSERTED BY 

The Commissioner for India, 

INDIAN TEA CESS COMMITTEE, 7, Church Lane, Calcutta. 
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SWAIKA 
OIL MILLS 
UILLOOAH 
hqwrah 



ND 


DURABILITY 
PROTECTION 
ECONOMY 

Our Linseed Oils are India s Best 




Telephone No. B. B. 1761 


Telegrams i BRILLIANTS 


M, B. SIRKAR ■» SONS 


SON AND GRANDSONS OT LATE 

B. SIRKAR 

Manufacturing Jcwclkrs 

Sympathy, Co-operation and Trial Earnestly Solicited. 

124 ® 124/1, BOWBAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA 

<Bowbazar-Amherst Street Junction) 
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NIGHT INTO DAY 

Memorable in the history of Calcutta will 
he the Jubilee illuminations ! A town 
flooded with light— a million people in 
the streets to witness the spectacle ! 

But why should the night-time beauty of 
Calcutta be on show only on festive 
occasions 7 floodlighting is an asset to 
the city''s fine architecture ; and its adver- 
tising value for individual buildings is 
tremendous. It costs so little to beautify 

WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT 
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SECURITY 



In selecting a Company with which to effect your 
life assurance. Security is of primary importance, The 
figures below, taken from the eightysixth annual report 
for the year ending 31st December, 1934, prove that 
the Security of the Prudential is second to none. 


TOTAL ASSETS - • - 

Rs, 

387,00,00,000 

INCOME from all sources 

Rs. 

67,80,00,000 

TOTAL SUM ASSURED 

(Including Bonus Additions) 

Rs. 

100,00,00,000 

CLAIMS PAID DURING YEAR 

Rs. 

33,98,00,000 

INVESTMENTS IN INDIA • 

Rs. 

10,00,00,000 


7k 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 

<Incorporat cd in England) CO LTD 

CLIVE BUILDINGS ■ - CALCUTTA 

Principal .—GILL ANDERS, ARBUTHNOT ® CO„ 


DELHI, LAHORE, BOMBAY, MADRAS, RANGOON 
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TIIACKCII SjnSSiL 

■ a CO - IWRF- 

1819—1935 

KING GEORGE III— KING GEORGE V 



THE KING’S GRACE 
Bi John Btchan 
Popular Edition ... Rs. S/12 
Presentation Edition Rs. 11/4 
Edition De-Luxe .. Rs."Sl/8 


TW i:\TV-f 

\ K!\ti 



1819. QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY, 

May 24th. St. Andrew's Library founded 
bv William Thacker. 

1820. ‘ KING GEORGE IV ASCENDED 
THE THRONE. 

1824. The New Bengal Directory first 
published. 

1830 KING WILLIAM IV ASCENDED 
THE THRONE. 

1836. Thacker's St. Andrew's Library re- 
moved to 1, Old Court House Street. 

1837. QUEEN VICTORIA S CORONA- 
TION, June, 28th. 

1841. Thacker's St. Andrew's Library 
transferred to 6, Government Place. 

1851. Thacker's St. Andrew's Library be- 
came Thacker, Spink's 

1861. Thacker's Indian Directory first 
published by Thacker, Spink. 

1862. QUEEN VICTORIA’S SILVER 
JUBILEE. 

1876. QUEEN VICTORIA PROCLAIMED 
EMPRESS OF INDIA BY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

1885. Thacker, Spink first published The 
Indian Medical Gazette. 

1887. QUEEN VICTORIA’S GOLDEN 
JUBILEE. 

1895. ALBERT, H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales was born. 

1897. QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIAMOND 
JUBILEE. 

1901. KING EDWARD VII ASCENDED 
THE THRONE. 

1910. HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE V ASCENDED THE 
THRONE. 

1911. KING GEORGE and QUEEN MARY 
CAME TO INDIA. 

1914. Thacker, Spink published ‘^Indian 
Ink" in aid of the Indian War Fund. 

1916. Thacker, Spink removed to 3, Espla- 
nade East, their present address. 

1919. Thacker, Spink's first hundred years 
as Pioneer Booksellers, Stationers, 
Printers and Publishers in India. 

1922. H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
CAME TO INDIA. 

1935. THE SILVER JUBILEE OF KING 
GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY. 
Thacker's Indian Directory makes its 
IJ^th successive annual appearance. 



GOOD KING GEORGE'S 
GLORIOUS REIGN 
A Pictorial and panoramic 
record of great events for 
young people ,. Rs. 2/10 



l».0. IIOX 54. Ca\LCU¥TA 
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HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS 


For any requirements of 



PLEASE COME AND SEE US 

We hold the largest Stock of Papers — 
Imported — Indian Make 

A varied range of Papers and Paper- 
Stationeries and Printing Inks are 
always kept ready to meet your 
demands. 

BHOLANATH PUTT & SONS 

“BHOLANATH BUILDINGS” 

167, Old China Bazar Street 

CALCUTTA 

Tele : Pjuvilege, Cal. : : Phone : B.B. 4288 (2 lines) 
Branches : 

134 and 135, Old China Bazar Street. 

64, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

58, Patuatully, Dacca. 

1, Hewett Road, Allahabad. 

Chowk, Benares. 


Telephone : CAL. 4498. 


LA. MOHOMED <India> LTD. 

IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 

STEPHEN HOUSE, 

5, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 


Cables: “lAMOH” Calcutta. 


Importers : 

Hardware, Machinery, Electrical 
Goods, Toys, Fancy Goods, Sun- 
dries, Chemicals, etc., from Great 
Britain, Continent and Japan- 


Agencies : 

The Indo-Massaua Salt 
Works, 
etc. etc. 

London Office: 

I. A. MOHOMED LTD. 

ARMOUR HOUSE^ 

St. Martins-Ie- Grand. LONDON, E. C. 1 

Agents ; — The Indo-Massaua Salt Works. 

Sole Buying Agents . — KUTCH STATE. 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS' REPRESENTATIVES 

Ship Brokers, Chartering and Insurance Agents 

Telephone ; NATIONAL-4708. 


Exporters • 

Produce, Carpets, Reptile 
Skins, Sundries, etc- 


Cables ; “ MOHOMSALT ” London. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA LIMITED 


EVERY FORM OF BANKING. INCLUDING 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS, 
TRANSACTED 


ringr 

Calcutta 6020 

for 

MUST — Positively proof against rust. 

FLINTKOTE — the finest waterproof and 
anticorrosive bitumen emulsion. 

CARBOLINEUM — a sure wood preserva- 
tive. INSECTS HATE IT. 

SNOWCRETE — pure white Portland 
Cement with excellent setting, 
hardening and weathering pro- 
perties. Complies in every 
detail with the B.S.S. 

Literature on all products sent on request. 

MARTIN & CO. 

Stores Department. 

12. MISSION ROW. 


for Everything in Music 

Violins — Old and New 
Guitars 
Banjos 
Ukuleles 
Mandolins 
Drums 

Band Instruments 
Columbia Gramophones 
and Records 

Harmoniums, Organs and Pianos 
at Competitive Prices 

lTsts FRE~E 
T. E. BEVAN & CO., LTD., CALCUTTA 
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The Home of 
British Pictures 


The 


New Empire 


Calcutta 


The Premier Release House 

oj the 

Best British Pictures 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
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I BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & CO,. LD, 

J MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

i CALCUTTA 


The firm of Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co., 
may be said to be veritably 
a landmark in the field 
of Indian trade and in- ^ 
dustry. Started as a very / 
small concern just after the / 

Sepoy Mutiny in 1858, it is / 

now a vast concern dealing I ^ 

with every department of I 

drugs and medicines both in 

their indenting and manufac- 

taring aspects. The original 

founder of the firm, late 

BUTTO KRISTO PAUL. 

although not a man of liberal 
education, had the insight 
to appreciate the value of Western 




medicine ; and he made it the object 
of his life to import foreign 
drugs and medicines from 
the well-known manufacturers 
\ of the West and to sell 

\ them in India at prices suit- 

^ 1 able to the pockets of the 

* j average middle class man. 

"S j Needless to say that his ex- 

I pectations were more than 

‘ J fulfilled and he had the 

satisfaction to see that in 
his lifetime his firm grew to 
be the BIGGEST DEALERS 
IN DRUGS AND 
MEDICINES NOT ONLY 
IN INDIA, BUT IN THE EAST. 


1^ His son late BHUTNATH PAUL, who joined the firm at a very early age? also proved 

% to be even a greater captain of industry than his father. He realised from the 

\ beginning that a firm such as his cannot be truly great unless it takes up the 

HI J| manufacture of drugs and medicines. Accordingly in the beginning of the present century 

he started the now well-known DUM DUM FACTORY AND WORKSHOP which has 
gradually branched out in all the diflferent directions which constitute the principal features 

of a modern CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURING CONCERN. 

After the demise of this talented businessman, his mantle fell upon his equally talented 
brother, the present Senior proprietor of the firm, SIR HARISANKAR PAUL, Kt. He 
undeitook an European tour sometime ago to establish more cordial relations between 
his firm and its numerous Continental and British clients and to study at first hand the 

lost eminent concerns in his line. The experience thus 
ions created throughout the business world have enlarged the 
nsiderable extent during recent years. In fact the business 
o much both in the city offices and the suburban factory 
)f departments are required to transact the general business 
ent laboratories and workshops have their own arrangement 
firm. An idea of the vast magnitude of the business may 
the offices, laboratories, warehouses and workshops of the 
an area of no less than 2,59,902 sqr. ft. 

lere that the family of late Butto Kristo Paul have rendered 
city of Calcutta on many occasions and to the country at 
years past. The present head of the firm, besides being J 

a Corporation and Calcutta Improvement Trust, interests l* 

ictions having the welfare of the country for their object. 
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MAKE IT 
A RULE 

to keep a bottle of the 
world’s best cleanser 
and healer 

MERCKOZONE 

in the Club House 
ready for instant use 
in any emergency. 
Wounds treated at 
once with 

MERCKOZONE 

can be conveniently 
forgotten. Neglected 
they may be long 
remembered. 


MERCKOZONE 

IS HEALING, CLEANSING, ANTISEPTIC, 
GERM-DESTROYING AND NON-POISONOUS, 

"I . 

In 4 oz., 10 oz. and 20 oz. Patent Bottles. 

All Chemists stock it. 

MADE ONLY BY E. MERCK. 

DARMSTADT, GERMANY. 

No. 3 
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HEAD OFFICE : 

52,HARIS MIKHERJEE ROAD. BHOWANIPlJR 


MAHESH (Sepampore^ 6e 
8ADARTALA ^SOUtm Of MatiabPUZ) 


PHONE PARK 672 


36A BANIAPUKUR ROAD ENTALLV 

PHONE PARK 1Q3 





Municipal Requirements 
Tar & PITCH BOILORS 
WATER NIGHT SOIL 


REFUSE CARTS 


FACTORV SHEDS 

AND ! ' -<11^ 

GODOWNS 
< Roofed with asbestos Cor • or 

Cal Cor Sheets ) i f* J . 








I, i } : ■ r. ! , j i ■ • Hv^?’ • p ! i ; 
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COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


W I GATES 8t RAILINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


■iP25iS9BBJUi 




STANCHIONS 


ARCHITRAVES 


STEEL FRAMED 
BUILDINGS 



Bricks 
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REDUCTION OF TELEPHONE CHARGES 


The following changes in Rates will come into operation on 1st April 1935 





CALL CHARGES 

S per cent, discount for prompt payment 
will be increased to 12i per cent, or two 
annas per rupee. Fractions of an anna will be 
ignored in the nett amount of each bill. 


A X INTERNAL EXTENSIONS 

/ \ (a) with inter-communication — Annual Rental 

reduced from Rs. 70 to Rs. 55. 

(b) without inter-communication — Annual Rental 
reduced from Rs. 50 to Rs. 40. The latter may be hired on a monthly basis at Rs. 4. 
Proportionate refunds on current contracts will be made on renewal. 
INSTALLATION FEE Rs. 30 reduced to Rs. 20. 

REMOVAL FEE:— Rs. 35 reduced to Rs. 25. 

BENGAL TELEPHONE CORPN., LT" 


BENGAL RIVER SERVICE CO., T to. 

(Incorporated on the 26th July, 1933, under the Indian Companies' Act, 1913) 

IB, Old Post Office Street, CALCUTTA 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 


Dr. B. C. Roy, M.D., F.R.c.s. (Eng ), M.R.c.p. (Chairman) 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul, K.T. (Senior Partner of 

Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co., Ltd.) 
Mr. N. R. Sarkar (General Manager, Hindustan 

Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd.) 
Mr. J. N. Majumdar, Bar-at-Law. 


Mr. Rangalal Bagaria. (Partner of 

Messrs. Protapmull Rameswar) 
Mr. D. N. Mitra, Solicitor. (Partner of 

Messrs. H. N. Datta & Co., Solicitors) 
Mr. N. R. Roy Chowdhury. (Ex~offlcio) 

Solicitor and Merchant. 


The Company now runs a fleet of Eight Launches and 50 Barges and maintains 
a regular Cargo Service between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. 

Business: — Aug. to Dec., 1933 ; Carried about 5 lacs, of Mds. of Cargo- 
Business: — in the year 1934 : Carried about 13 lacs, of Mds. of Cargo. 

The Company has earned papularity amongst the business people and progressively 
maintains its record of prosperity and goodwill. 


THE CHIEF AGENT 


IB, OLD POST OFFICE ST., CALCUTTA 
Phone : Cal. 3288 


Please direct your enquiries to : — 

tENT 1 r THE GENERAL SECRETARY 

, CALCUTTA I OR -14, CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA 


Phone : Cal. 2536 


WE ARE AGENTS FOR AGARWAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S CALCUTTA-RANGOON SERVICE 
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NEW 


OMEGA fine precision Watches 
cased in Stainless Steel 


NO FINER PROTECTION HAS EVER 
BEEN DEVISED FOR THE DELICATE 
MECHANISM OF A HIGH GRADE 
WATCH. IT HAS A BRILLIANT 
FINISH, AND WILL NOT TARNISH-IT 
IS CALLED STAYBRIGHT 

For free Catalogue apply to the Sole Agents for India 
and Burma: 

CH. ABRECHT 

D5, Clive Building, 8, Clive Street, 

P. O. Box 214 CALCUTTA 


Our Jubilee Year 

Established 1910 

ALLEN BERRY CO., LTD. 

CALCUTTA 

AutomoBile Engineers 

Specialists in the construction of Lorry 
Bodies for Municipal and Conservancy use 

Road Watering Lorries 
Garbage Wagons 

Combined Garbage and Road Watering 
Wagons 

Fire Fighting Trucks 
Tower W^agons 

Educational and Cinema Caravans 

Agents for Vauxhaff Cars and for 
Chevrofet Cats and Trucks 
Afso at 

DELHI, LUCKNOW AND DIBRUGARH 



Beware of 

IMITATION OF OUR NAME 

For everything Automohile including 
Repairs to your Engine please write to — 

HOWRAH MOTOR CO. 

NORTON BUILDINGS 

CALCUTTA 

The Largest House for Tyres, 
Batteries, Accessories and 
Spare Parts 

Phones 4838, 4836, 842 Calcutta. 


1910—1935 

Our experience in the Timber business 
runs for over twenty-five years. Our 
Mr. K. D. Paul is well-known in the 
trade and has brought up this business 
to its present recognised standard 
within the last five years. We invite 
your enquiries for timber for Buildings, 
Furniture, for Railways and other 
constructional purposes. Reasonable 
and competitive prices guaranteed. 

CALCUTTA TIMBER 
AND TRADING CO. 

IMPORTERS & STOCKISTS 
63, Strand Road, Nimtollah- 

Phone BB4270. 
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JUST TME GIFT 

= FOnXME = 

SILVER JUBILEE 



kavihajN.N.SEN & 


PREMIER AYURVEDIC PHARMACIST OF THE EAST 
ia/1,19XOWER CniTPORE ROAD 





BRIDGE- 

STONE 


The best you can buy. 

Cheaper in the long run too — and on 
that the makers stake their reputation. 

Sole Distributors: 

CHIMANLAL DESAI & CO., CALCUTTA 
RAJU & CO., VIZAGAPATAM 
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Consider the ofieatest public water 
authority m the world, the Loudon Metropolitan Water 
hoard, who have always used Cast Iron Pipes, and continue to 
do so. Their Chief Enginoei gave the follow appreciation 
“In my capacity of Chiet Engineer during many years’ 
service with the new East London Company, I have had many 
opportunities of seeing old cast iron lines ivhich have been 
in use for 90 years and which when taken up ivere found to 
be in perfect condition.” (WL R. Bates in a paper lead 
before the Nottingham Society of Engineers.) 

Eollow a good example. U«!o onlj’' cast iron pipes and 
avoid replacement and repair bills. 










INDIAN LABOUR 


INDIAN MATERIAL. 



i^EASTERN LIGHT 

LYONS RANGE 


CASTINGS C9LTD. 

CALCUTTA 

— TEieOBAfiS 'IBONWOftKS* 


Nature ordains that OXYGEN should give Life 
to MAN but death to microbes and bacteria. 

VAX-OZONE 

by virtue of the free oxygen that it liberates, is the most perfect 

and ideal disinfectant. 

It is the only Hydrogen Peroxide manufactured in India. 

SO INSIST ON 

VAX-OZONE 


Contains 12 volumes of Oxygen. Used and 
certified by the leading Surgeons like Rai 
Bahadur Dr. U. N. Ray Chaudhury, Dr. 
Bamandas Mukherjee, Captain U. N. Das, 
B.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.Eo &c., &c. 


For all cuts, burns and sores 
For all dental and throat troubles. 

For purulent discharges from ear. 

For Septic wounds covered with sloughs and 
for a thousand other uses. 


VAX INSTITUTE LABORATORY, LTD., CALCUTTA 
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THE 

BRITISH INDIA GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

(INCORPORATED IN INDIA) 

All Classes of Insurance Transacted Except Life. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE 

Applications for Agency Appointments are Invited from 

Gentlemen of Influence. 

N. M. MEDORA, 

Head Office : Actg. Branch Manager, 

^ 35-43, Church Gate Street, Norton Buildings, 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 

Telephone : Cal. 4983. 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA UMITED 

Subscribed Capital ... ... Rs. 3,36,00,000/- 

Paid-up Capital ... ... Rs. 1,68,00,000/- 

Reserve and Contingency Fund ... Rs. 70,00,000/- 

Total Deposits ... Rs. 24,73,00,000/- 

Head Office:— BOMBAY London Agents:— MIDLAND BANK LTD. 

Branches and Agencies:— THROUGHOUT INDIA New York Agents:— GUARANTY TRUST CO. 

TRANSACTS BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Home Savings and Current Deposit Account opened, Fixed Deposit and Cash 
Certificate received and Executor Tirustee Services rendered on terms available 
on application to any of our Branches. 

OFFERS INSURANCE: 

Free Insurance against Cash Certificate and Fixed Deposit. 

Endowment and Whole Life Insurance for the benefit of Home Savings Depositors. 

For further particulars apply to any one of our Branches. 

CALCUTTA BRANCHES : 

100, CLIVE STREET 10, LINDSAY STREET 

71, CROSS STREET 138/1, CORNWALLIS STREET 

S A y R VJ S S A R O A D 
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Perfect Sanitation Means 

SOUND HEALTH 

Either in Town or Country. 

Standard Sanitary Agency Ld. 

264-B, Botvbazar Street 




MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MINERALS 
SINCE HALF A CENTURY 

BYRON & CO. 

( Original Firm ) 

4/B, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD 


JUST THE GIFTS 

FOR 

Their Majesties* Silver Jubilee 

Various kinds of latest fashionable 
Jewelleries, Guinea Gold Ornaments 


and Silverware. 


Making Charges Moderate. 


We are always ready to refund full 
value of gold of ornaments manufac- 
tured by us at current rate of Guinea. 
Mofussil orders are executed promptly 
with care by V.P.P. 

HONESTY IS OUR MOTTO 

Sympathy and trial solicited. 


[ Estd. 1917 ] 

S. K. DUTT 

Importer j Watchmaker and Manufacturing Jeweller, 

34, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROPAGANDA 


MAGIC LANTERNS 

LANTERN 

SLIDES 

CHARTS, 

MODELS 

DUMMIES, 

FILMS 

PROJECTORS, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 

FROM 

CALCUTTA PURE DRUG CO. 

4.1A, WATERLOO ST., CALCUTTA 
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GHOSH & SONS 

flDanufactiuin^ Jewellera 
(5olb ant) Silversinitbs. 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS 
AND REPAIRERS 

ENGRAVERS AND OPTICIANS 
Etc., Etc. 

16-1 j Radha Bazar Street 
CALCUTTA. 

Phone: 2597 Cal. Tel.: “ GHOSHONS " Cal. 


I 


■■■ 


A N. HUSSUNALLY & CO. 

28 , Strand Road, 

CALCUTTA 

DIRECT IMPORTERS 
AND DEALERS IN 
BLACKSMITHS’ 
CARPENTERS’ 
ENGINEERS’ AND 
PLUMBERS’ TOOLS, 
MILL STORES, TUBE 
WELL MATERIALS, 
PIPES AND FITTINGS, 

G. M. BOILER, FIT- 
TINGS, Etc., Etc. 


I 1 




Phone ; 4140 Cal. 


Code : Convenient. 


III 

X 




Xi 


i MARWARI STORES LD. 

I OR THE 

i SAREE HOUSE OF CALCUTTA 

K All sorts of Cotton and Silk 

I Fancy Sarees of up-to-date 

ill design, quality and borders 

III and also other cloths. 

Ill Heaps to choose, at moderate prices. 

I WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

! 

ill 1S7, Harrison Road 
i CALCUTTA 

X 

_ 


y. 

Ill 

III 

X 

1 

IK 
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Have your present, past and future Tronderfully revealed 
by India’s greatest Astiologer and Palmist Prof. Pandit 
B. K Jyotirbhusan, P. T. S. (30 
years’ experience) whose won- 
derful powers are highly admired 
by Judges of the High Courts, 
Commissioners of Divisions, 
District^ Magistrates, Rajas, 
Maharajas, Nawabs and many 
other eminent^ersonages of India 
and abroad. Pree prospectus on 
request. Annual Life-Reading- 
(Monthly information) Rs. 4, 
Detail Rs. 8. 

WONDERFUL TALISMAN 
(DHANADAl-Wearer is sure 
to acquire immense wealth, high 
fame, good health, son, success 
in undertakings, prosperity in 
service and business, etc. Rs. 7-10. 
giving immediate effects, 

, basikarana talisman— 

^ oarer of this will acquire the unique power of brina’ing anv 
desired pei son under control Rs. 4-9. Special Rs. 34-2 ^ 

N.R.— If fails, money refunded, guaranteed. 
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Marks one of the greatest discoveries by the |||| 

LEXIN LABORATORY, MIHIJAM | 

They started their researches in the year of Royal Coronation. | 

i;;! Established their manufactories at Mihijam, the year that |||j 

I signed the Peace Treaty, and introduced LEXIN— the famous 
remedy for Snakebite— that saves thousands of human lives year 

!!ij after year- |||| 

[lij This Blessed Jubilee year proclaims the advent of VERLIN -the ill 

II right remedy for Tuberculosis. In clinical trials it is giving highly |lj| 

promising results. Prepared from Ions and Electrons of Copper 

III and Milk of India rubber, VERLIN seems to have received |||| 
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FOREWORD 

By 

The Mayor of Calcutta 


/ May 6 last His Majesty the King-Emperor celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
his accession to the throne. The event gave an occasion for unparalleled 
rejoicings throughout the Empire, the object of which was as much the personality of the 
monarch as the majesty of his office. 

The springs of this outburst of enthusiasm amongst peoples so different in their 
political outlook and ideals as the Crown's subjects in India, in Great Britain, in the 
Dominions and in the various Colonies are to be sought in two factors : First, the 
consciousness that the last twenty-five years, during which the King-Emperor has 
been reigning, constitute an epoch of unrivalled importance in human history ; and, 
secondly, the popularity of a monarch who has made himself dear to every section of 
his subjects. 

I may, therefore, call it a happy inspiration of my colleague. Councillor Madan 
Mohan Burman, to suggest to the Jubilee Special Committee and very appropriate on 
the part of the Corporation to endorse, that an event of such outstanding importance as 
the Silver Jubilee of Their Majesties should be recorded in a special commemorative issue of 
the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette," the official organ of the Corporation, as a part of our 
contribution to the Jubilee celebrations. 

It was rightly emphasized by the sponsor of the proposal that this Commemoration 
Volume should be “really worthy" of the occasion, and it was very properly decided by the 
Editor that it should constitute a permanent record of a memorable reign and not be a 
contribution merely to the ephemeral interest of the hour. The Volume which now goes 
out to the world will, it is hoped, fulfil the object for which it was undertaken. It 



contd«s not only the record of an Empire’s homage to the Crown, of the personal life of the 
Monarch, and of a reign unique in every sphere of human activ,ty-,n war and peace, ,n 
science in art and letters, in technical progress in industry and communications, in sufering 
and idealism, in the emancipation as well as the enslavement of men-but also brings 
into clear relief the long associations of Calcutta with the Royal House and the claims 
of the Second City of the Empire for civic achievements of no mean order. 

Ever since the visit, in 1869, of the Duke of Edinburgh, who was the first member 
of the Royal House to come to India, Calcutta has always been pre-eminent in Royal 
favours. It was, however, reserved for His Majesty the King-Emperor himself to 
pronounce the most gratifying words of recognition of the importance of this city even 
after it had ceased to be the political capital of India. “Your city,’^ he said, when he 
came here in 1912, “must always remain the premier city of India. Its population, 
its importance as a commercial centre and great emporium of trade, its splendid historical 
traditions, all combine to invest Calcutta with a unique character which should preserve 

to it a pre-eminent position.'^ 

I only hope that this commemorative record of an historic occasion will not be 
regarded as an unworthy tribute from a great city to its Emperor. 



Calcutta, 
June 7, 1935. 
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NOTE 

The Editor wishes to make grateful achnovuledg merits to all who have helped him in the 
production of this Volume, Among them hts particular thanks are due to Maharaja Str Prodyot 
Coomar Tagore Bahadur for photographs of paintings in his welUknown collection ; to Mr, Puran^- 
chand Nahar for the loan of books and pictures from the Nahar Museum ; to Mr, Percy Brown, 
Curator of the Victoria Memorial, and the Trustees of the Memorial for facilities given to take 
photographs of the exhibits ; to the Superintendent, H, E, the Governor's Estates, Bengal, for per^ 
mission to photograph paintings in Government Mouse, Calcutta ; and to Mr, K., M, Asadullah, 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta for the loan of books. He would further place on record his 
appreciation of the unfailing courtesy and readiness to help on the part of the staff of tne Art 
Press ; of the services rendered by Mr, G, E, Goodman, the London representative of the INDIA 
Monthly Magazine ; and of the assistance received from Mr, N, Gupta of the same magazine, 
without whose painstaking co-operation the appearance of the book would not have been what it is. 

The Editor would also point out that the views expressed in this book are not to be under- 
stood to express the opinions of the Calcutta Corporation or any section of it. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


'laced on one of the most ieaiitiful Thames-side 
icights, within view of the lights of 

Vindsor Castle, the chief residence of English 
■.overeigns. more than any other single scene. 


all about their majesties 


The Kings Apprenticeship-'A Day in the Life of 
Mary as a Housev/ife-^The King as a Sportstnan-The Kmg Goes 
Yachting-The King s Hobby-The King's Cars-The King s Crowns- 
The King's Household Helpers 


THE KING’S apprenticeship 


m N the summer of 1917. when the war wi* Germanj 
(iP had lasted nearly three yeaB, the decided 

^ he would sever the Royal House even from a 

The wSd of^h? bLtiW 

British^Kings since Edward HI. JV^^Pnenr^^Vm, 

resting place of vif William the 

rharles L Victoria and Edward yAi* 1 1 j 

Sn1S.o; b.ga„ .. o,te k™ ot to».^ 
it their home. Even Cromwell preserved it and live 
n t T^rcastle which thus made English Kings , of 
the Normn, Plantaganet, Tudor, Stuart 
was best fitted to give a final national stamp 


English House which, even in 1917, called itself that of 
Saxe^Coburg Gotha. The change was announced before 
rmpresentftive gathering of the Counci on uty 17. 
1917, and notified to the world by a Proclamation. 

It would be wrong to regard this change of dynasdc 
name merely as an antUGerman 

the War. Ever since the coming of the Hanoverians, 
when “the German” was one of the unpopular epithe 
of George I, it had been the ambition of 
to become truly English in way. And thoug^b 

there was a further infusion of Teutonic Wood J 
marriase of Queen Victoria, the Queen herself was 
Jlnkily English and lived to become a inemorable 
British mstitution and tradition. King Edward, if any- 
filing, was more English still, and one ^ sisters was 
thp first English princess to marry a subiect of the 
Trnwn This trend to become more English and come 
closer to the lives and interests of British citizens has 
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name/' The child was at last named George Frederick 
Ernest Albert* 

The young Prince was the second son of his parents 
and was not looked upon as the eventual heir to the 
throne. But he was brought up as carefully as his 
brother whose inseparable companion he was till the 
age of seventeen. Prince George was full of spirits and 
delighted in boyish prankst while Prince Albert was 
delicate and dreamy, and from the first the younger 
brother showed a tendency to dominate the elder. It 
was perhaps as a corrective to this dreaminess that King 
Edward decided, when the boys were only six and seven 
years old, to transfer them from feminine surveillance 
to masculine tuition. The choice of the tutor was made 
with great care, and it fell on a brilliant Cambridge 
scholar, John Neal Dalton, who, six years earlier, had 
scored first-class theological honours. 

The boys remained under the care of Mr. Dalton, 
who was first their tutor and then governor, for eight 
years. The last two years of this period, were, however, 
spent on board the Britannia, the training ship at 
Dartmouth. After the boys had finished the first stage 
of their education in the domestic surroundings King 
Edward decided that they should leave home. He 
remembered his rather joyless boyhood and was quite 


5 . Suha 

QUEEN VICTORIA : 1809—1901 
From a painting by F. X. Winte'thalter, presented 
by the Corporation of Calcutta to the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, 

continued in the Royal House through King George 
and his children. The King to-day is more of a people's 
King than any of his predecessors in history. It would 
have been singularly inappropriate if men so purely 
British in their outlook, habits and aspirations were any 
longer called Wettins, 

The King, who thus took the decisive step in 
asserting the British character of his House, was born 
at Marlborough House at i-i8 a.m, on June 3, 1865, 
The event passed ofiE smoothly for both the mother and 
the baby, and Queen Victoria wrote to the King of 
Belgians: **the child is said to be nice and plump and 
much larger than Albert Victor." But there was some 
discussion as to how the new-comer should be called. 
The parents suggested George, — an idea which did 
not appeal to Queen Victoria, She reminded her son 
that the advent of the Georges was only contem- 
porary with the Hanoverians and the last monarch to 
bear that name had been so very unsatisfactory, 
St. George, the patron saint of England, was invoked in 
reply, and after some correspondence the wishes of the 
parents were acceded to, though the Queen wrote: 
**Of course you will add ^Albert' at the end like your 
brothers, as you know we settled long ago that all 
dearest papa's male descendants should bear that 


KING EDWARD VII : 1841—1910 

From a painting presented by the Government Oj 
Bengal to the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
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clear that his own sons should not have the same dreary- 
experience. Queen Victoria had, however, her own plan 
for the bringing up of her grand-children based on the 
system followed in the case of her eldest son, and she 
demurred to the idea of sending the boys to Dartmouth 
as naval cadets. But King Edward was not to be shaken 
from his determination, and at last after an interview 
with Mr. Dalton, who told her that the Bntanma plan 
was the right one. Queen Victoria gave her consent to 
the proposal. 

In May, 1877 ^oth. the brothers began their 
apprenticeship for the navy, to which the younger 
thought he would devote his life, till the accident of 
his elder's early death called him to a difEerent avocation. 
The boys were happy on the Bntanma, their studies 
also progressed well. King Edward saw for himself 
that all was well and often visited the ship. While the 
cadetship on the Britannia was continuing, he was 
planning a wider programme of travel for his sons. In 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century the British 
Empire was fast expanding and the colonies were assum- 
ing greater proportions. King Edward thought there 
could be no better preparation for responsible work that 
lay ahead of his sons than to gain by visits an insight 
into the vast resources and far-flung organization of the 
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QUBBN AlyEXANDRA : 1841—1925 

From a painting presented by the Government of 
Bengal to the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
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ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT : 1819—1861 

From a painting by F. X. Winterhalter, presented 

by the Corporation of Calcutta to the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta. 

Empire. With this object he obtained the consent of 
his mother to a project of sending his sons on a voyage 
round the world in one of Her Majesty's ships — the 
Bacchante. The period of the tour, which began on 
September 17, 1879, '^-as divided into two by a short 
interlude spent at home. The first and the shorter 
period covered a cruise to the western Mediterranean, 
the Azores and the British possessions in the West 
Indies, and the second, the longer one, a voyage round 
the world by way of South America, South Africa, 
Australia, the Fiji Islands, Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine 
and Greece. On both the voyages the princes were 
ranked as midshipmen and were treated as such. 
Queen Victoria was particularly anxious that the boys 
should not be given any formal reception as that might 
turn their heads ; and Admiral Lord Clanwilliam, acting 
under instructions, when signals came on board the 
flagship asking if such-and-such an official might wait 
upon the Princes on the Bacchante, would signal back 
that the young gentlemen in question were midshipmen 
and could not receive official visits. King Edward, 
however, would not go so far. Though not less solicitous 
about discipline than his mother, he saw no reason why 
his sons would be treated with less honour than other 
princes of similar rank. And treated they were with 
honour and indeed more — ^with elaborate ceremony and 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA WITH HER TWO SONS 
Prince George [the King) on his mother's knees 
and his brother, Prince Albert Victor, standing, 
in the gardens of Wiftdsor. 





QUBBN VICTORIA WITH HKR GRAND- 
CHILDRBN 


From left to right are : Prince Albert Victor, 
Princess Victoria, Piince George {the King) and 
Princess Louise, the eldest sister of the King. 


hospitality, in spite of instructions, by the Mikado and 
the Khedive Tewfik when they visited Tokyo and 
Cairo. 

For the young princes, however, this was a minor 
matter, and while they went through the mill of naval 
training with midshipmen’s drill at 6^15 a.m,, splicing 
ropes and keeping logs, they enjoyed their life at sea 
with all the wondering delight of the young abroad 
for the first time, accompanied with fun and sport. 
They took their apprenticeship seriously, employing the 
sailor’s jargon freely and with conscious pride in their 
letters to home and diaries. They also visited the ports, 
saw picture- 
galleries, tried to 
understand the his- 
tory and the intri- 
cate workings of 
the Empire and 
jotted down their 
not too trite morali- 
zings and thoughts 
in their diaries. 

For Prince George 
the stay on the 
Bacchante was 
significant in 
another way. There 
he first met his 
close and constant 
friend, Charles 
Cust. The acquain- 
tance rapidly grew 
into intimacy, of 
which there was no 
weakening when 
the boyhood ’s 
friend became man- 
hood’s sovereign. 


There could hardly be a better man for a friend. Charles 
Cust, who came of a sturdy Shropshire stock and 
had succeeded to his father’s baronetcy, was a man of 
wide travel and wider reading. He combined exquisite 
courtesy with perfect candour, and the love of the sea 
was in his blood, which drew him and his Royal friend 
still closer together. 

The Bacchante reached England on August 5, 1882 
after a cruise of over 45,000 knots. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra hurried to receive their sons, and when 

they boarded the 
ship they found 
them acting as mid- 
shipmen at the foot 
of the gangway 
ladder. They were 
taken on board the 
yacht Osborne to 
Cowes Roads. Thus 
closed a voyage 
which holds a 
memorable place in 
the life of the King. 

After 1882 the 
two brothers sepa- 
rated, and while 
Prince Albert 
Victor went ashore 
to complete his 
training as heir to 
the throne, Prince 
George remained in 
the naval service. 
The nine years that 
followed were years 
of steady work and 
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MARYBOROUGH HOUSE, YONDON 
Where His Majesty was born and spent his early years. 
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normal promotion for him. He was appointed to 
H.M.S. Canada commanded by Capt. Durrant, on the 
North American and West Indian Station* and was 
promoted to sub-lieutenant. On his return home he 
passed through the Royal Naval College at Greenwich 
and the gunnery and torpedo schools* being promoted to 
lieutenant in 1885. A year later* he was appointed to 
H.M.S. Thunder of the Mediterranean Squadron and was 
subsequently transferred to H.M.S. Alexandra. In 1889* 
he joined the flagship of the Channel Squadron* H.M.S. 
Northumberland, and in that year was in command of 
torpedo boat No. 79 for the naval manoeuvres. In 1890 
he was put in command of the gunboat H.M.S. Thrush 
for service in North American and West Indian Station, 
and in 1891 promoted to the rank of a Commander. 

Then came a great change: he came into the 
direct line of succession by the death of his brother* the 
Duke of Clarence* in 1892 and married the next year. 
He had come on shore and was staying at Sandringham 
in the autumn of 1901 when he fell seriously iU* so 
ill that King Edward in anxiety brought him to London* 
and Queen Alexandra* who had been on a visit to her 
sister in Russia* hurriedly arrived by her son*s bedside 
after a continuous journey of 160 hours. The illness 
was discovered to be enteric fever, and it was not till a 
month had passed by that the doctors declared him to 
be out of danger. It was from his sickbed* therefore, 
that he heard of the betrothal of his brother* the Duke 
of Clarence to Princess Victoria Mary of Teck* who is 
now Queen Mary. But the wedding with bright hopes, 
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KING GBORGB AT THE) AGB OF FOUR 

From a photograph taken at Balmoral Castle in 
i86g. Note the Highland dress. 


as Queen Victoria wrote to Lord Tennyson* turned into 
a funeral. While George was still an invalid* the Duke 
of Clarence contracted a specially vicious form of 
influenza and in three days died on the breast of his 
mother who was never quite able to recover from the 
blow. 

A period of mourning followed ; also a reshaping 
of life for Prince George. Till now his naval career 
had occupied all his ambitions. This was necessarily 
changed by the death of his brother. People also noticed 
him casting off some of his former characteristics. The 
constant mirth and love of mischief was tempered by 
graver thoughts* and an earnest desire to prepare himself 
for his great responsibilities. There also came more 
imposing formal honours. In 1892 Queen Victoria 
created him Duke of York* Earl of Inverness, and Lord 
Rothesay in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and 
after this there arose the question of a marriage. The 
choice of brides was limited* for neither the sovereign 
nor the people liked the idea of a princess imported 
from Germany. At last all thoughts reverted to the 
popular Princess May, the betrothed of Duke of Clar- 
ence. The Princess at first refused to listen to the slight- 
est suggestion of any engagement between herself and 
the cousin who had been the favourite playmate of her 
childhood. The marriage* however* took place* about a 
year later on July 6* 1893. 

The Princess* who by this marriage was to become 
the First Lady in the Land, was the daughter of the 
Duke of Teck. She was connected through her mother 
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THB TWO BROTHERS 

Prince Albert Victor and Prince George with their 
first guns at Balmoral. 
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with the reigning houset for the Duchess of Teck was 
the daughter of the Duke of Cambridget the youngest 
son of George IIL She was born on May 26t i867» at 
Kensington Palace, in a room, once the nursery of Queen 
Victoria, This has been taken as a happy augury of the 
coming greatness of the child who was born there, but 
the baby princess was in the habit of crying whenever she 
first met the awe-inspiring queen* The name given to 
the future queen of England at her baptism was Victoria 
Mary Augusta Louisa Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes. But 
her mother with a buoyant gesture swept away all this 
pageantry of nomenclature and called her simply May. 
And by this name she was known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land till she was married. 

The Duchess of Teck, with her sister, the 
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the: “BRITANNIA^ 


Grand-Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, and Madame 
Bricka, the governess, was 
one of the greatest influences 
on Queen Mary’s life. She 
was one of the most fascinat- 
ing and popular figures 
of the Victorian era, at 
home everywhere and in 
every phase of society, and 
when she married the Duke 
of Teck she faced the strait- 
ened means of her house- 
keeping with light-hearted 
comment. Princess May in- 
herited her mother’s kindli- 
ness and charity but neither 
her mercurial temperament 
nor her indiscretion. 

In 1883 the Duke of 
Teck, who was never rich, 
found himself unable to 
maintain his position in 
London and went to live 
with his family in Italy. 
This was naturally some- 
thing like going into exile 
for the Duchess, who loved 
society and the stage, count- 
ing Irving and Ellen Terry 
among her guests. But not 
so with Princess May. In 
Florence she had the first 
glimpse of the great world, 
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and she flung herself into it with ardour, visiting every 
gallery and museum, giving herself away to the study of 
art and the historical associations of tne romantic city. 
When she was nineteen the family came back to London, 
and she was presented at Court in 1887. Four years 
later came her engagement with the Duke of Clarence. 

For seven years after their marriage, the Duke and 
Duchess of York lived at York Cottage, a not very 
convenient or imposing adjunct to Sandringham House, 
which served for the overflow of bachelors from its 
greater neighbour. Their time was, however, divided 
between Norfolk and London where there were public 
duties and private entertainments, the last of which were 
not very freely indulged in. Three sons and a daughter 
were born in six years and the proud father would say, 
shall soon have a regiment, not a family.” 

Both the Duke of York and his wife took their 
duties as parents seriously. The care of children were 
their main preoccupation, and though there were tutors 
and governesses, vigilant personal care of the parents 
was not slackened. The children were very little in 
public view. The Duke and Duchess knew that 

publicity would be their lot 
soon enough and wanted to 
keep them fresh and simple 
childish folk as long as cir- 
cumstances allowed. 

Of the royal children, the 
eldest, Prince Albert 
Edward (now Prince of 
Wales) was born at White 
Lodge, Richmond, on June 
23, 1894 ^ Prince Albert 

Frederick George (now 
Duke of York) was born at 
Sandringham on December 
14, 1895 ; Princess Victoria 
Alexandra Alice Mary (now 
the Princess Royal) on April 
25, 1897, Prince Henry 

William Frederick Albert 
(now the Duke of Glou- 
cester) on March 31, 1900 ; 
Prince George Edward 
Alexander Edmund (now 
the Duke of Kent) on 
December 20, 1902 ; and 
Prince John Charles Francis 
on July 12, 1905. All of 
them, except the youngest, 
who died on January i8, 
1919, are living. 

Queen Victoria died on 
January 21, 1901. Even 

before her death, it had 
been settled that the Duke 
of York should go on a 
colonial tour. The Austra- 
lian Commonwealth Bill for 
the federation of the various 
States had been passed, and 
Joseph Chamberlain as a 
masterful Colonial Secretary 


ROYAL BROTHERS AS NAVAL CADETS 
In iSjy the King, then Prince George, with his 
elder brother, Prince Albert, later the Duke of 
Clarence, joined H. M. S. "Britannia,^^ pictured 
above, as Cadets. On board, the Royal brothers 
were treated just as other cadets. In this picture 
they are seen being taught to splice ropes on 
the '^Bacchante'\ 
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In iSjg, the two brothers, Prince Geo'ige 
world for three years, voyaging 45,000 


ON BOARD THE ‘‘BACCHANTE” 
and Prince Albert, joined H. M. 5. -Bacchante/^ 

miles in all. Prince George acted as a Midshipman on this boat n t - 


was insistent that a Royal Prince should open the 
Australian Parliament at Melbourne. After the death 
of his mother however King Edward showed some 
reluctance to part with his son for so long a period aim 
asked Lord Salisbury if the visit could be postponed. 
Lord Salisbury replied in a decisive negative, and the 
King, recognizing the force of his arguments, gave his 

consent. , 1 

Thus began for King George another tom round 
the world to Ceylon, Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Canada, though this time t^ voyage 
was a more ceremonious and stately anar. The Duke, 
the Duchess and their suite sailed on March lo, 1901, 
in the Ophir, a twin-screw vessel of the Orient Line. 
As an old navy man the Duke signalled to Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, when he reached Malta: Glad to find 
myself among you again." In the great harbour, a gigan- 
tic water carnival was organized, and the warships 
launched illuminated models of birds, beasts and reptiles, 

both existing and legendary. 

These colourful scenes were repeated at every place 
till the Royal party arrived at Melbourne. The St«e 
opening of the Australian Parliament took place on the 
Qth May. The ceremony, well prepared for, was carried 
OTt with perfect dignity, and when the Di^e pro^unced 
the words which created a Commonwealth, the Duchess 
touched with a golden key a golden button and automati- 
cally the news was flashed round the world. Twelve 
thoLand voices cheered themse ves hoarse, _ tminpets 
blared, and guns boomed ; Australia was a united states 
subject only to the direct sway of Edward VII. A State 
concert in the evening brought the great day to a 

monious conclusion. , . . 

The stay at Melbourne was followed by visits to 
other places in Australia and to New Zealand with t e 
same routine of feast and function, and on July 2 , 
fleet left the shores of Australia for Mauritius, South 
Africa and Canada. In South Africa, the Boer War was 


still going on. Lord Kitchener came down for an un- 
expected and flying visit to Maritzburg and reported on 
the weary warfare he was carrying on. One of the 
significant episodes of this short African sta)^ was the 
presentation of an address by some Boer pnsoners of 
war, whose rugged coutesy was accepted with pertect 


On September 13, the Ophtr was signalled off Cape 
Breton. Three days later, the Prince landed at (Quebec 
amid a most striking demonstmtion of popular welcome. 
The return journey began on October 2, and after a visi 
to Newfoundland, the Duke and Duchess reached 
England to be officially welcomed by London by the 
traditional banquet at the Guildhall, 

The years immediately following were those of usual 
routine for the Duke of York and the Duchess,— pro- 
claimed in November 1901 to be Prince and Princess of 
Wales,-only punctuated by two ceremonial visits to 
Vienna and Berlin. But a more exciting interlude for 
them was soon to follow. They had long been anxious 
o my a visit to India, and King Edward endorsed the 
pro?ecti As soon as the Coronation Durbar of 1902 was 
Sver, Lord Curzon wrote asking when the Prince and 
Princess would pay their promised visit 
suggested an interval after the Durbar. The nat 
chiefs”, the King wrote back to Lord Curzon, have 
doubtless been put to considerable expenses *is year 
and as my son and his wife would natura^U^y have to pay 
visits to the most important ones, it would cause a grea 
drain on their resources, and you are, I know, most pro- 
perly anxious that they should not be too prohfic in the 
spending of money on ceremonials,” So the visit did not 
t^e place till the end of 1905, when Lord Curzon codd 
oiJy receive the Royal guests at Bombay as the outgoing 

the pomp and ceremony of that visit, many have 
vivid recollections. Not so famifiar is ffie story of the 
experience of the future King. He went back to 
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FATHER AND SONS : 1885 

The King, then Prince George, in the uniform of a Sub-Lieutenant in the 
British Navy {right) ■with his father, the late King Editiard VII, then Prince 
of Wales, in the uniform of a Field Marshal in the British Army {centre) 
and his elder brother, the late Duke of Clarence, as a Lieutenant in the 
loth Hussars (left). 


Englandt as Lord Morley wrote : 

*'with a good many clear, correct 
and sound notions,'" all of which 
seemed to his interlocutor to look 
emphatically in the right direction. 

His keyword was that the British 
would get on better in India if the 
administrators showed ‘*wider sym^ 
pathy”. He spoke with simple and 
unaffected enthusiasm of all that he 
had seen, of the reception he had 
met with, and talked (in 1906) of the 
Indian National Congress as rapidly 
becoming a great power* 

In the summer of 1908, the King 
went on the last of his Imperial tours 
as heir to the throne* This time the 
occasion was furnished by the tercen" 
tenary of Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, which had been founded by 
Samuel de Champlain in 1608* One 
of the newest battle-cruisers, the In^ 
domitable, completed in 1908, took 
him to Quebec harbour on July 22. 

The Prince was received at the wharf 
by the Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, members of the Dominion 
Government and Earl Grey, the Gov- 
ernor-General* After Sir Wilfrid had 
read his address the Prince of Wales 
spoke of his early associations with 
the city and stressed the importance 
which King Edward attached to the 
co-operation of the French and 
English Canadians* 

Till King Edward died of a short 
illness on May 6, 1910, there was 
another uneventful spell in his life, though he was 
watching with close attention the growing tension 
in the European situation all the while* The 
accession to the throne opened another phase of his life, 
whose events properly belong to the chronicle of his 
reign* These events are narrated at their place* All 
that is to be noted at this point is the character of his 
apprenticeship* No King ever received a better training 
for the position he was to occupy* The ruler of a world- 
wide Empire, he has seen more of the world than any but 
a very few of his subjects. As a younger son of the 
British Royal House, voyaging on the Bacchante, he had 
as many rough and adventurous experiences as any 
high-spirited boy could desire. As the Heir-Apparent 
he again saw distant parts of the British Empire* He 
has visited India twice, once during his father"s reign, 
and again after his accession. All these tours have 
served a double purpose* While on the one hand they 
have powerfully stimulated the sense of unity of the 
Empire, they have on the other equipped him 
with vast stores of knowledge and reminiscence. 

This experience of the world has been supplemented 
by information from books* **Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, knows everything except what is written in 
books,"" wrote Gladstone of King Edward. Books were 
not so uncongenial to his son* Though he does not 
regard literature, drama or music as part and parcel of his 
life, the King has read widely, steadily and diligently 


for the sake of the information that is to be culled from 
books* 

To all this is to be added his great interest in public 
affairs. Though his success as a constitutional monarch 
has been due to his scrupulous respect of established con- 
ventions, King George has a profound knowledge of poli- 
tical detail, enriched by a continuity of experience no 
party politician can rival. He has not the impulsive 
sympathy, the eager desire to please, the love of light 
pd colour which marked his father. But he has an 
ii^exible sense of right and wrong and a sympath)^ for 
his people which can disarm even doctrinaire opposition 
to monarchy as an institution. Of this, one outstanding 
example became apparent to observers some years ago* In 
1924 the first Labour Government came into power* 
Many of its members had grown up in a tradition which, 
if not positively republican, was not respectful of all the 
values of which royalty is the symbol. Most of them 
were men unfamiliar with the manners and customs of 
the order from which the previous Governments had 
been drawn. It was one of the King's greatest opportu- 
nities, and he proved equal to it. The new ministers 
were strangers to office, but they were never allowed 
to feel themselves strangers at Windsor or Buckingham 
Palace. All observers find in the King and Queen a touch 
of nature which make all men kin* Most appropriately 
the trait lives also in their children. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 
KING GEORGE 


A DECOROUS man-servant enters a 
tastefully decorated apartment 
in London^s largest home, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and silently draw? 
back the curtains. The hour is 7-30 
in the morning, and King George 
the Fifth is about to start his day. 

It would be difficult to pick out a 
single day of His Majesty's reign and 
declare that it is a representative day 
in the King's life. The variety of 
his duties renders such distinction 
impossible. During a single month 
last year, for instance. King George 
visited Edinburgh, Manchester, and 
Liverpool ; he held (with the Queen) 
a garden party for 9,000 guests at 
Buckingham Palace ; and he went to 
Cowes — all these activities being 
largely additional to the work nor- 
mally associated with British Sove- 
reignship. His Majesty lives at 
Windsor Castle, Holy rood Palace, 
Balmoral Castle, and Sandringham 
House from time to time, and his 
daily routine necessarily differs with 
his abode. 


Yet an outline of the King's day 
at Buckingham Palace undoubtedly 
reveals most effectively his work, in- 
terests, and spare-time pursuits. Be- 
tween rising and breakfast hour 
(9 o'clock) he manages to put in a 
good deal of work. He is, indeed, 
at his desk at an earlier hour than 
many captains of industry who boast 
their laudable habit. His Majesty 
usually uses this period to scan the 
morning newspapers, and to deal 
with urgent and important corres- 
pondence* 

*'It is an almost invariable rule," 
any member of the royal domestic 
staff will tell you, "for the King and 
Queen to breakfast alone. One rea- 
son is that the programme for the 
day allows for visits from subjects 
and personal friends, and rarely a day 
passes without one or two lucky per- 
sons being invited to lunch or dine 
with Their Majesties." 


The breakfast room at Bucking- 
ham Palace "is really known ks the 
Chinese Room, and another interest- 
ing fact is that breakfast is usually 
the only meal of the day ywhich 
Queen Mary takes without^er hat. 
If you could sit at the r^al table, 
you would also notice th^when the 
meal is set for Th^ Majesties the 
knives and forks^re j placed with 
their points d^cte^/ towards the 
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QUBBN MAUD OF NORWAY 
Third sister of His Majesty. 
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KING HAAKON OF NORWAY 
The King's bt other-in-law. 
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PRINCBSS VICTORIA 
Second sister of His Majesty. 

Of the three sisters of His 
Majesty, the eldest, H. R. H. the 
Princess Royal, who was married 
to the Duke of Fife, died in igsi. 


edge of the table. And, from break- 
fast onward, food is placed before 
the King by his personal man-ser- 
vant — a custom which is a relic of 
the days when the monarch had a 

food taster" to outwit enemies who 
might be disposed to poison him ! 

King George's daily routine at 
Buckingham Palace is so extensive 
that, breakfast over, he must repair 
at once to his private office within 
the palace. It is not generally real- 
ised that though the building con- 
tains more than 200 large apartments 
and smaller rooms, less than one- 
quarter of these are set aside for the 
private, personal use of His Majesty. 

Throughout the last twenty-five 
years, the palace has been a hive of 
industry. Not the least energetic of 
the workers is the King himself. His 
own series of offices are equipped as 
efficiently as those of any big indus- 
trial concern, and he has a staff of 
six lady clerks who are kept busy 
from morning till night in attending 
only to King George’s correspond- 
ence. 

Not only does His Majesty attend 
to his letters (indicating the replies 
in the margins) during the morning ; 
he also deals with State business and 
receives callers. Kingship demands 
close touch with affairs of many 
kinds, and King George gains this 
contact by interviewing the leaders 
of every form of activity. 

Between 10-30 and the luncheon 
hour, he may interview a politician, 
an explorer, an author, an industrial 
magnate, and a prominent clergy- 
man. There are State documents to 
be signed, and papers in despatch 
boxes are continually arriving from 
Whitehall, the centre of State affairs 
in London. Just before each caller 
is conducted into the presence of the 
King for an interview. His Majesty 
reads a concise review of the visitor's 
career which has been prepared for 
him. The interview is thus expe- 
dited — it is carried out without 
waste of time, yet the King obtains 
the knowledge or viewpoint he re- 
quires and the caller is spared the 
necessity of wading through irrele- 
vant details. 

"If King George had not been of 
royal rank, he would nevertheless 
have made his mark in one direction 
or another, for he has the rare ability 
of grasping the essential points of 
difficult problems quickly, and he is 
able to make rapid decisions," de- 
clared a visitor to Buckingham 
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Palace not long ago* It is a 
sentiment that has been ex- 
pressed on innumerable oc- 
casions. His Majesty’s re- 
putation in this direction is 
of course partly to his me- 
thodical tackling of the 
day’s work* 

So intensive is the morn- 
ing programme, when he is 
in London, that a break is 
necessary at about 11-30. 
The King makes this an op- 
portunity for a stroll in the 
palace gardens if the wea- 
ther allows, or for a cup of 
soup. Then back again to 
the office for more work 
until lunch. In the middle 
of summer, however, he 
often prefers to transfer his 
activities to a neat little sum- 
mer-house in the grounds. 

Events of a more public 
character are the order of 
the day from luncheon on- 
wards. His Majesty has not 
during the last few years 
played quite as big a part in 
public affairs as previously 
(remember that he has just 
completed his seventieth 
year) but his list of public 
engagements is still heavy. 
There are new buildings to 
open, levees to be held, im- 
portant public functions to 
be attended, districts to be 
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THE QUEEN IN 1883 

This photograph of Princess Mary of Tech, as the 
Queen was hefore her marriage, with her mother, 
The Duchess of Tech and he} brothers was taken 
just before she left for Floyence to study art. 
Inset — The Duke of Teck. 


toured, and a host of other 
engagements to make up 
the programme. 

**I am never happier than 
when I am among my peo- 
ple,*’ he once declared and 
the statement is shown by 
his activities to be a sincere 
one. Encouragement is 
given by Royalty’s atten- 
dance at public events, and 
this is a point which King 
George never overlooks. 

Several evenings each 
week see His Majesty fulfill- 
ing engagements ; the re- 
maining few which he can 
call his own are usually 
spent with the Queen, and 
at these times the radio pro- 
grammes have been a boon 
to Royalty as to commoner. 
King George has a receiver 
installed in his private apart- 
ments at Buckingham Palace 
and the European pro- 
grammes are tuned in and 
are discussed. 

Alternatively, the King 
and Queen may visit a thea- 
tre or attend a concert. 

Ordinarily, however, 
, 10-30 is the retiring hour. 
The lights of the private 
royal rooms in His Majesty’s 
home are subdued. An- 
other day in King George’s 
life is ended. 


QUEEN MARY AS A HOUSEWIFE 

F ew women in Society practised housekeeping so 
young as did Queen Mary. As a girl she often bore 
more than her fair share of family responsibility — 
not officially of course, but because her orderly mind 
could not bear to see domestic matters go wrong. 

The Duchess of Teck, Queen Mary’s mother was 
one of the most delightful women England has ever 
known. She was full of fun and vivacity, and warm- 
hearted helpfulness. But she was so absorbed in other 
people’s troubles that quite often she forgot her own 
home affairs. Often she would give generously to 
others, to find she had given more than she could 
really afford. The young Princess May, living her 
happy, busy life at the White Lodge, discovered as she 
advanced in her ’teens that affairs at home needed more 
control than they were getting. 

The Queen has never been a woman to assert 
herself, and as a girl she was inclined to be over- 
reserved. Yet she has never hesitated to act if she 
has seen that her help is needed. When the Princess 
discovered that household accounts were muddled she 
tore herself away from her books and set to work to 
put them right. She had an extraordinary love for her 


mother, but she registered the conviction that charity 
must be exercised with restraint ; and that the woman 
who can best help others is the woman who has her 
housekeeping books in perfect order. 

The charming Duchess of Teck was constantly 
involving herself in difficulties, owing to her good- 
natured desire to please everyone. One sunny summer 
afternoon there was trouble at the White Lodge. The 
Duchess discovered she had booked herself for four 
separate engagements, charitable garden parties and so 
forth. Princess May, as the Queen was then called, was 
much disturbed. The Duchess however met the situa- 
tion light-heartedly. She retired to bed, and sent a 
message to one and all that she was indisposed! 

These domestic difficulties taught the Princess the 
advantage of orderliness.' She determined that when 
she had a home of her own it should be run on business- 
like lines. She has carried out her girlish determination. 

York Cottage where ^ueen Mary first lived as a 
young wife was a comparati^ly small and unpretentious 
house, so she was able to sta\t her career as housewife 
on a moderate scale. This 3 - distinct advantage 
to her. Ruling great palaces mu^be bewildering work, 
but when once a woman has ikid down the rules on 
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THE KING’S CHILDREN 
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AFTE)R THF KING’S WEDDING 


The Wedding of Prince Geo\ge, oeated Duke of York shortly before the event, took place on July 6, iSgs, in the 
Royal Chapel at St. James's Palace. The bride, Princess Mary, as she 2 vas now styled, loas attended by ten brides- 
maids, all Royal Princesses. Czar Nicholas of Russia, the King's cousin, 7vas present at the wedding. 


which she means to work, she finds they apply equally 
well to great establishments as to small* 

A mother is apt to bet perhaps unconsciously, 
critical of her daughter’s housekeeping after that 
daughter has once started her own home* The Duchess 
of Teck was however honestly eulogistic about the 
Queen’s home life* On Dec* ist, 1893 wrote when 
staying with her daughter at York Cottage, Sandrin^ 
gham, *This is the perfection of an ideal cottage ; each 
room is charming in its way, and everything in perfect 
taste and most cosy and comfortable*” 

When after the death of Queen Victoria the Queen 
became Princess of Wales, her social duties increased, 
and with them her domestic responsibilities* By this 
time, however, Queen Mary had learned the fine art of 
relegating her duties to safe and capable hands* She 
knew it was her work to hold the domestic strings, but 
she had far too much tact and sound sense to interfere 
with those whom she had put into authority* 

She had discovered the way to choose her helpers 
wisely, and she had the self-control to trust implicitly 
those whom she had chosen* 

Queen Mary is a good housewife because she is 
quite frankly interested in domestic details* When she 
visits a Home Exhibition, or a large shop, as she delights 
in doing, she becomes honestly enthusiastic over some 
new good line in kitchen cabinets, or anything of that 
nature that is going to benefit the woman who does the 


work* But she criticizes as well as praises, and the 
woman whose duty it is to display these domestic 
appliances, finds she has to answer intelligently all the 
questions the Queen puts about her speciality! 

The Queen looks upon the Royal Palaces as a 
personal responsibility which has to be passed on to 
the next generation enhanced and improved* She has 
worked wonders at Windsor where considerable disorder 
prevailed when she took possession* The ancient 
Palace of Holyrood she has had completely reorganized 
and largely re-furnished, and has herself taken a personal 
interest in every detail* 

It is no burden to the Queen to superintend the 
domestic arrangements of her many homes* She has a 
real interest in houses and housekeeping, which is 
proved by her passion for period doll’s houses* At the 
Museum at Bethnal Green, in that dismal waste of bricks 
and mortar, are some excellent models of period houses 
presented by the Queen, and this is only one of the 
instances where she has made similar presentations* The 
Queen’s ,Doll’s House, built and furnished for Wembley 
in 1924, is no mere pastime of a rich woman, but a 
serious and well-thought-out addition to the history of 
our times* 

The Queen is by instinct a home-maker* In these 
days when women have to a certain extent reacted from 
home-making it is well that the Queen should set an 
example of being a perfect housewife* 
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THE KING AS A SPORTSMAN 

O NE o£ the most intimate points of contact between 
the Sovereign and his subjects is to be found m 
their community of recreation* It is befitting that 
the King of a nation of sportsmen should himself be a 
sportsman* To the mass of his people he is a familiar 
figure at such events as football cup ties* To others* 
who perhaps may be unable to attend such events. His 
Majesty’s interest in popular sports is indicated when 
they hear over the wireless the voice of one of the 
sports commentators, *'There’s a tremendous crowd here 
this afternoon* That cheering is for the King, who has 
just arrived* Now the band is playing the National 
Anthem*” 

There can be no doubt about the loyalty of these 
great, cheerful, good-tempered crowds, largely composed 
of poor people, who throng the football stands* This, 
however, is but one branch of sport, and the King’s 
recreations are by no means confined to this sphere alone* 
Unlike his son, H* R* H* the Prince of Wales, King 
George V is not nowadays an enthusiastic golfer* The 
reason why he gave up the sport was revealed in one 
of the Prince’s many amusing speeches* There was a 
time when he did practise assiduously, but in spite of all 
his efforts he did not attain that degree of proficiency 
which is the laudable object of us all, kings and com- 
moners alike. Finally he abandoned the attempt be- 
cause, as he frankly put it, he found that when he played 
golf, he **got d — angry!” His Majesty will have the 
sympathy of thousands of others who have made the 
attempt, only to discover that golf is not merely a game ; 
it is a full time job. 

The King is a keen patron of the Turf, although he 
has not been so fortunate in that respect as was his 
father, the late King Edward* The royal stable has a 
magnificent racing history behind it* King Edward won 
the Derby three times, and no victories on the Turf have 
been more popular than his* Persimmon, Diamond 
Jubilee, and Minoru are names familiar to a generation 
which never saw those horses run* 

His Majesty King George has so far only one of the 
classic races to his credit, the Guineas, which he won 
with Scuttle in 1928. The year 1933 was a good one 
for him in some of the minor events, when Limelight, 
the Abbot, and Fox Earth once more revived that old 
adage of the Turf about ^King’s Luck”* Racing, how- 
ever, is not the King’s principal interest, nor is he so 
wealthy as to be able to concentrate on that sport as his 
royal father did. It should not be forgotten that at the 
crisis of 1931 the King was one of the very first to 
undergo a ”cut” and led the way by voluntarily giving 
up a considerable part of his income* 

The sport dearest to the heart of King George is 
undoubtedly yachting* Long before he ever imagined 
that he would one day be called upon to occupy the 
throne of the mightiest Empire in the world, the sea was 
his chosen profession* As he was proud to point out 
in his address to the Fleet on his accession," he served no 
less than thirty-three years of his life in the Royal Navy, 
and he is a sailor born and bred* 

It is not generally known that the King was, in his 
outh, something of a cricketer* In the diary kept by 
imself and his brother, the late Duke of Clarence, there 


is a reference to an all-day match which took place during 
their world tour in H* M* S, Bacchante. 

His Majesty takes a keen interest in the Boat Race, 
and this is not surprising, seeing that in former days the 
King was himself a very keen oarsman, and, when a 
naval cadet, took part in many regattas* There was a 
kindred sport which fascinated him then, as it does now* 
He was very fond of sailing a boat* To-day, with 
Britannia his favourite craft, the old pastime has lost 
nothing of the original zest* 

There is, however, one field in which the King 
excelled almost all his subjects* The King is not merely 
a remarkable, but an exceptional shot* A well-known 
sportsman placed him third among the six best guns of 
the time* Many things have fallen victims to his deadl/ 
accuracy* In India he bagged tigers, in Australia quail, 
but his own ground at Sandringham is probably dearest 
to him. 

It will be remembered that his serious illness some 
years ago followed closely upon a duck-shooting expedi- 
tion, for though the weather was treacherous the King 
did not like to miss his sport* Why indeed should he? 
Few people realize that he is one of the hardest-worked 
men in his own Kingdom* It is curious that this fact 
should escape the notice of his subjects and be left for 
an American, Mr* Bruce Barton, to remark* Speaking 
of His Majesty’s work, Mr* Barton wrote, ”His is a dog’s 
life^ — always on parade — for ever signing papers and 
laying corner stones* But he does the biggest job in 
the world, holding together the Empire on which the 
sun never sets*” Yet he does manage to snatch a short 
period for relaxation and hobbies* 

The King, although a hardy rider, has not figured 
in the saddle to the same extent as his son, the Prince 
of Wales, has done, but when the weather tempts him 
out he will commence his day with a little gentle exer- 
cise round the Park* One has to be up early to see him, 
for he is a believer in ”the top of the morning” and an 
appetite for breakfast* Thus it comes about that rela- 
tively few of his subjects are aware of this Royal recrea- 
tion* 

The King has a keen eye, and it is no mere sense 
of duty which leads him to occupy the Royal Box at big 
events such as football-matches* Watch him during the 
game* He follows the ball wherever it goes* He is one 
with his subjects as some hero goes racing up just inside 
the touch-line ; he shares the relief when a goal-keeper 
somehow makes an apparently impossible save* 

In this connection a scene which occurred before 
one big match will stay fresh in the minds of all who 
saw it* The King was being introduced to the two 
teams, which were drawn up in the middle of the 
ground* Suddenly he stopped before a man who had 
a bandaged ear* The King’s hand went up to his own 
ear, and he stood talking to the player with the injury* 
A little hum of appreciation and tender laughter went 
round the ground as the spectators nodded and whis- 
pered to one another* 

It is little things like this which make George V 
the Sportsman King among a nation of Sportsmen ; it 
is the Royal interest in games and the men who play 
them which give the crowd a sense of loss if the Royal 
Box is not occupied by the first sportsman in the land* 
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ON THE TURF AND FIELD 


1. The Kirifi’ Starting a Marathon Race. 2. At a Derby Race Meeting. 3. The Queen Greeting a Champion at 
Tennis I'inals. 4. The Royal Procession at Ascot. 5. Meeting a Hockey Team. 6. With the Australian Cricketers. 
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AT SPORTS AND SHOWS 

a Cup ^ an Indian N.C.O. for Cross Country Running. 2. The Kin g Shooting. 3. The Queen 
at Chelsea Flower Show* 4. The King at F. A. Cup Finals. 5. The Queen Shopping with Princess Mary. 6. The 

King and Queen at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Wembley. 
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Corf hew <S Kinnaiid 

WITH QTOICN VICTORIA 

In this photograph, talzen at Oshornc, shortly before Queen Victotia's death, is seen the King, then the Duke of York, 
with Prince Albert, the present Duke of Yoik. The Queen, then the Duchess of York, is seated— third fioin the left— 
with Prince Edward, the piescnt Prince of WaleT and Piincess Uaiy. Grouped loiind Queen Victoiia aic other 

mcmbcfs of the Royal family. 


THE KING GOES YACHTING 

— * 

T here was a suggestion recently that the King's old 
yacht Britannia should be replaced by a newer and 
more up^to^date craft ; but His Majesty would have 
none of the idea* He has an affection for the old 
boat which nothing can shaket and she has certainly 
given him many periods of healthful enjoyment, and 
IS acknowledged by all expert yachtsmen to be still one 
of the finest vessels of her class afloat* She is a Clyde^ 
built cutter, and was launched in 1893* 

Britannia met Lord Dunraven's Valkyrie and the 
Kaiser's Meteor in the race for the Queen's Cup at 
Cowes in that year, but was unlucky, the prize going to 
the German yacht. However, she made up for her 
defeat later in the year when she won a challenge cup 
given by the Kaiser, beating the next yacht home by 
the handsome margin of 46 minujtes. Altogether, on 
that season's racing she took thirty-three prizes out of 
forty-three starts. This was a promising beginning to a 
yacht's career, but in the following year the Royal boat 
was to outdo herself* 

She had a triumph in a series of contests with the 
American Vigilant, built to defend the America Cup. 
She met the Yankee seventeen times and bpt her 
twelve ; and during the yachting season won thirty-one 
prizes out of forty-two starts. During the next year 
she defeated several good boats ; and it is a curious fact 
illustrating the glorious uncertainty of sport that she beat 
Mr. A. B. Walker's Ailsa for the Emperor's Challenge 
Shield by four minutes, but was beaten by Ailsa for 
the Town Cup by five* 

That eminent authority, John Scott Hughes, grows 
lyrical about the qualities of the King's yacht. He says t 
*'Once or twice in a generation a supreme artist gives us 
a Cutty Sark, a Britannia, or a Mauretania* He seldom 
repeats his masterpieces* Indeed, he cannot. More- 
over, it is a most peculiar thing that even when exact 
models are made of the uniquely lovely or uniquely 



AS CAPTAIN OF H. M. S. “CRESCENT,’* 1898 
The Duke of York, as the King then leias, is seen 
here on board his first command as Captain. 
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' ^ YORK COTTAGB : THBIR MAJESTIES* FIRST HOME 

Yoik Cottage, huilt by King Edward, then Prince of Wales, for his bachelor guests at Sandringham, was the first Iwme 
of Their Majesties after their wedding. Here were born five of their children. Their London residence as Duke 
and Duchess of York was a part of St. James's Palace, which has since been known as York House. 


successful shipSt they cannot be guaranteed to reproduce 
exactly the quality of the originals* And so I believe 
that shipwrights, too, ‘sometimes do build better than 
they know%** 

The King’s career as a yachtman did not begin with 
the Britannia, as some people may pardonably think* As 
a small boy of nine, he sailed on his father’s former 
yacht, Hilde garde, a schooner of 198 tons* The 
Royal sire, then Prince of Wales, signalized his first 
season as a racing yachtsman by winning the Town 
Cup at Cowes by 46 secs*, beating some good boats, such 
as Mr* John MulhoUand’s Egeria, in very heavy weather* 
Violent squalls and heavy rain also helped Hilde garde to 
win the Queen’s Cup a year afterwards, the schooners 
alone being able to stand up to their canvas* 

It was when King Edward passed away that the 
famous Britannia descended to his Royal son, and of all 
the things which came to him then none can have given 
King George greater happiness than the possession of 
this fine craft* The sport of yacht-bracing in the Solent 
and elsewhere owes a good deal to the example of King 
Edward, both as monarch and as heirb-apparent* It was 
his late Majesty, as Prince of Wales, who made Cowes a 
social centre, and the Royal Yacht Squadron the most 
excellent club in the world* 

An interesting incident, in which the present King 
had a prominent part, marked the first year of the Prince 
of Wales’s “commodoreship” of the Squadron* His two 
sailor sons arrived from their long voyage around the 
world* Very early on a Sunday morning the Royal 
yatch Osborne got under way and steered to meet 
H* M* S* Bacchante. About ten miles off Portland the 


cruiser was sighted, and Osborne shaped her course 
accordingly* Her launch transhipped Prince Edward 
and Prince George — ^as they were then — ^and thus the 
first “bit of England” they trod after their famous voyage 
was the deck of the Royal yacht* 

Another incident, of later years, shows the King’s 
never-failing interest in yachts and yachting* It was he 
who suggested to his Royal father, King Edward VII, 
soon after the coronation, that an investiture should be 
held aboard the Royal yacht* This was duly done, and 
made an innovation which greatly delighted yachtsmen 
in general* Since then our present King has held inves- 
titures afloat, one memorable occasion being when he 
presented medals to the United States naval officers 
serving with the British Grand Fleet* 

It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that King 
George is an expert mariner, and can “haul, reef and 
steer” with any old shellback* Aboard his beloved yacht, 
sailing obsesses his mind, and in this connection a good 
story is told* A photographer had been permitted to go 
for a sail in Britannia, the idea beirig to get some good 
pictures of the sailor-monarch at his favourite pastime* 
Unhappily for him of the camera, a stiff breeze was 
blowing and he was impressed as a member of the crew 
pro tern. He spent his whole day in pulling and hauling 
at the ropes under the orders of the King, while his 
camera reposed harmlessly in the saloon* 

When * George V realized that a professional man 
had wasted the best part of a working day, he at once 
offered the camera-man another opportunity of securing 
photographs* 
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THE KING’S HOBBY 

O NE of the most popular forms of collecting, common 
alike to young and old, great and small, is philately* 
It is, too, a peculiarly intimate bond of union between 
His Majesty and thousands of his subjects. It creates a 
personal relationship between the sovereign of the greats 
est Empire the world has ever known and numerous 
enthusiasts, from the scientist to the schoolboy. Philate- 
ly IS a hobby the King shares with many. 

What is more, it is with him a life-long hobby, and 
as a result the collection in his possession has become a 
very fine one* Throughout all the vicissitudes of a 
busy career he has been personally very keen on this 
private amusement. 

For many years His Majesty has been associated 
with the Royal Philatelic Society. His membership of 
that body dates from 1893. In March of that year 
the Honorary Assistant Secretary reported that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York — the King’s title at that 
time — was graciously pleased to desire to belong to the 
society. This was cordially agreed to, and His Majesty 
was then elected a Vice-President* 

That position he held until 1896 when, at the 
annual general meeting, he was elected President by 
acclamation. How popular was the choice is shown by 
the fact that His Majesty remained President of the 
society from 1896 to 1910, the year of his accession to 
the throne. Then he had to make it known with 
regret that he could no longer fill the office of President. 
His happy association was continued, however, by his 
signifying his willingness to become the Patron of the 
Royal Philatelic Society, which he still is at the present 
time. 

As President from 1896 to 1910 His Majesty 
created a record which has not since been broken for 
length of tenure, a striking tribute to the distinction 
with which he discharged his presidential duties. In 
various ways, therefore, the King has been associated 
with the Royal Philatelic Society for over forty years. 

In early manhood His Majesty decided to restrict 
his collections to the stamps of the British Empire. In 
the course of the years these collections have been 
developed with loving care on definite historical and 
scientific lines. The royal collection now contains not 
only most of the actual stamp varieties ever issued in 
the Empire, including the rareties, but also many 
unusual items throwing light upon the origin and growth 
of the system of prepaying postage by means of stamps* 
It is this historical matter, as much as the many superb 
examples of the stamps, that makes the Royal stamp 
collection the most fascinating ever formed. The King 
has the original pencil design in outline for the historic 
envelope by William Mulready, R.A., which was sold 
at a London auction on April 28, 3864. 

The King’s library of stamps is carefully kept and 
orgpized ; there are something like hundred albums 
in it. For these he uses the loose-leaf system. 

By reason of His Majesty’s many public duties, of 
course, he is not able to devote as much attention to 
philately as the ordinary private collector can do. The 
Royal collection is, however, in the capable hands of 
Sir Edward D* Bacon, K.C.V.O., whose name is well- 
known among philatelists* 


Normally His Majesty does not exhibit his collec- 
tiori very widely, but he generally shows some portion 
of It once a year to members of the Royal Philatelic 
Society. Usually this consists of items which he has 
not shown before, or more recent and interesting 
additions to it* 

There are other specimens in the King’s collection 
besides those which he, as a collector, has personally 
acquired. By reason of His Majesty’s known interest 
in philately, as well as because of his position, many 
of the Dominion Governments forward to the King 
presentation sets of their new issues. These are usually 
already suitably mounted, and therefore it is not neces- 
sary to transfer them to the loose-leaf system. 

Among recent instances of this courtesy is one set 
of stamps issued by the Sudan Government in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of General Gordon. It reached His Majesty by mail 
on New Year’s morning. That was also the first day 
of the publication of the series. 

There are nine denominations in the issue. Among 
the designs are some which include a view of the south 
front of the Gordon Memorial College, the head of 
General Gordon, and a picture of the first memorial 
service, which was held immediately after the Battle 
of Omdurman* 

The dies for these new stamps are in line engraving, 
the stamps themselves being printed on dry paper by 
the direct plate process, with rotary-presses. The work 
was done in London. 

His Majesty’s Jubilee has been the occasion for 
issuing a special set of stamps m Great Britain, an event 
of particular significance m view of the fact that the 
General Post OfEce does not as a rule issue stamps 
except for revenue purposes, a policy in striking contrast 
to that pursued by some foreign governments. 

Hence no special stamps were printed for either 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilees, and the only time the 
Post OfEce ever relaxed its rule until the present reign 
was when it issued a special post-card in connection 
with Post Office charities. 

It is only fitting that the reign of a philatelist 
King should be noteworthy in the history of stamp- 
collecting. It has included many major events which 
other countries would not have been slow to recognize 
with special issues. The aftermath of the Great War 
gave us international postage-stamps, such as those used 
by the Inter-Allied Commissions on Disarmament* 

Then there were the special stamps for the 
Wembley Exhibition in 1924 and 1925. These were 
larger than the normal variety of the same denomina- 
tions, and their design included the Wembley Lion, the 
Union Jack, and His Majesty’s portrait* Needless to 
say, specimens found an early place in the Royal collec- 
tion, This issue is additionally interesting since the 
Exhibition Ground itself formed a sort of Vatican City, 
as it were, within the rest of the country, a kind of 
**state within the state” having its own stamps* 

The other event for which new stamps were 
designed was the Postal Union Congress. These were 
not so different from those normally in use, the chief 
variant being that the King’s head had the Union Jack 
for a background, and there was a reference to the 
Congress. 
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Central Vress 

ON THEIR MAJESTIES’ SILVER WEDDING 
On the 2gth June, igiS, King George and Queen Mary celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their ivedding. This photograph, taken after their 
return from St. PauVs, shows, from left to 'tight, the Duke of York {then 
Prince Albert), the Duke of Kent {then Prince George) and the Duke of 
Gloucester {then Prince Henry). The Prince of Wales was at that time 
serving with the Army in France. 


THE KING’S^ CROWNS 

T here is a unique distinction 
about England's Regain. They 
are the only Crown Jewels in the 
world which can be inspected by the 
humblest subject provided that he 
has the very modest fee required for 
admission to the Jewel House in the 
Tower of London* For that small 
sum anybody can feast his eyes on 
what is not only the most beautiful 
but the most valuable crown in the 
world. 

This was originally made for the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, but 
was refitted and made lighter when 
her son went to Westminster Abbey 
to be acclaimed as Edward VI L 
Rows of pearls ornament the band 
in the front of which shines a huge 
sapphire of the purest and deepest 
blue, and measuring two inches in 
length. Diamond crosses rise at 
intervals from the band, and in the 
centre of one in front is the famous 
ruby supposed to have been given by 
Pedro of Castile to Edward the Black 
Prince. It is known to have figured 
in the crown worn by Henry V it 
the battle of Agincourt. 

These crosses, in which emeralds 
are mingled with the diamonds, are 
four in number, and they alternate 
with fleurs^dedys made of diamonds 



Carthew and Kinvaird 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE : THE ROYAL HOUSE IN LONDON 


Built for U'le Duke of Buckingham in 1730 and acquired by George III in iy6i, reconstructed between 1825 and i8g6. 
Queen Victoria occupied it shortly after her accession in 1837, and since then it has been the London home of 

England's Kings, 
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PRIXCESS MARY AND VISCOUNT DASCELLES 

The wedding of the only ^ o” HarSd? ^ith'the Guards in the 

mdegroom was iZ^LTanfwTthe k S. 0. In’ench Croi. de Guerre. 


and rubies. The arches which issue from the crosses 
and meet above the crimson velvet cap are composed 
of pearls and diamonds. The cross at the top has a 
magnificent sapphire in the centre, known as Edward 
the Confessor’s sapphire. It is supposed to have come 
out of a ring worn by the saintly king and buried with 

him in his Abbey shrine. i • • i 

This crown may not be of the greatest historical 
interest save for individual stones — ^as it was made only 
in 1838, Queen Victoria’s coronation year, but it is most 
valuable intrinsically. The diamonds alone are 2 .t 7 o 3 
in number. Certainly, most of them are very small, 
but they include the larger portion of the Star of 
diamond presented by the 

when the crown was re-'fashioned for Edward VII. 1 he 
ruby supposed to have belonged to the Black Prince has 

been valued at / 110,000. 1 1 j u 

The crown of India cost ^60,000, and had to be 
made for the Durbar at Delhi, because the crown of 
England may not be taken out of the country. It is 
modelled after the older crown, and is composed of 
diamonds, intermingled with many fine sapphires, rubies 

and emeralds. . , 1 e. l 

Queen Mary’s State crown is lighter than that ot 

the King and glitters with diamonds, among them the 
famous Koh-'i-Noor. This great stone is of 103 carats. 
It ought to weigh more, having been 900 carats uncut, 
but misdirected cutting brought it down to its present 
weight. The smaller portion of the Star of Africa 
sparkles in the cross at the top of the crown. 


Belonging to the Queen are two other circlet^ 
known as the State crown of Mary of Modena, and 
the Diadem of Mary of Modena. Taking the last first, 
this diadem, which the Queen wore on her way to her 
coronation, is remarkable for a row of the very finest 
pearls. Beneath this are rosettes of diamonds. It is 
said to have cost over a hundred thousand pounds m 
times when money was worth more than it is 
now. Mary of Modena’s crown is ornamented 
entirely with diamonds and pearls, some of the diamonds 

being very large. , j j .• 

A third crown belonging to the King, and dating 
from a little earlier period than the regalia of Mary of 
Modena, was made for the coronation of Charles 11 , 
though it is called **Saint Edward’s Crown”. The gold 
rim is adorned with rosettes of rubies, sapphires, and 
emeralds, beautifully set in diamonds, and has rows of 
pearls at the upper and the lower edges. From the 
rim rise crosses and fleurs-de-^lys alternately, covered 
with gems. The cross at the top is of gold set with 
diamonds and adorned at the sides with very large 

pearls. . 

The sceptre is inseparable from the crown, and 
some historians hold that it is the more ancient symbol 
of authority of the two. King George has three 
sceptres, as he has three crowns. The first is the 
sceptre with the cross ; the second is the sceptre wim 
the dove” and the third is called St. Edward’s staff. 
They are all of gold* Queen Mary has also a sceptre, 
made of ivory. 
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drawn coach entails at the very least an escort and 
footmen. In fine weather this causes no one any dis- 
comfort, but this IS not the case m the cold and wet 
Thus, out of consideration for others, the King will 
often choose to journey by car even on State occasions. 

Comfort and dependability are the primary features 
of all the cars in the royal garage at Buckingham 
Palace. Though speed for speed’s sake is never sought 
in the design of the royal cars, they are all extremely 
powerful vehicles — most of them being 12 cylinder 
models of at least 30-40 h.p. The reason for this is the 
heavy coachwork with which they are fitted, and th.^ 
necessity for having a plentiful reserve of power in cases 
of emergency. 

No car destined for use^ by the King or Queen 
is ever put into construction without His Majesty having 
personally examined and passed the plans specially 
drawn up for him. Her Majesty’s advice and opinion 
are also consulted on the question of colour and interior 
fittings. 

Cars for use on State occasions are all painted the 
same colour. Royal maroon and scarlet, arid bear no 
registration plate. For her own personal use Her 
Majesty favours dark green. 

The King is never slow in adopting improvements. 
Long before the majority of his subjects, for the most 


THE KING’S CARS 

E ven though his name does not rank high in the list 
of the Royal Household, the King’s head chauffeur is, 
in fact, one of the most important servitors of His 
Majesty. For, nearly every day, he literally holds the 
King’s life in his hands. 

Although, until recent years. His Majesty remained 
faithful to the homely pony and trap as a means of 
conveyance for short trips when staying at one of the 
royal farms, or for shooting parties, he has always used 
the motor car extensively when in London. 

This marked preference for the car is not due 
solely to the obvious advantages of speed and comfort 
inherent in travel by car. It is also dicta^d by His 
Majesty’s consideration for the feelings of others. 

It is not generally realized that the use of the 
motor car has enabled the King to dispense with much 
of the ceremonial hitherto attendant upon the 
Sovereign’s movements in public. A drive in a horse- 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


.dest child of the Duke and Duchess of York and 
47 . « /if c'tjrrp.f;f:inn in ths British throne^ 




Bassano 

THB DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 

Second son of the King, Prince AK>ert, 

York {1895), mairied, in 1923, Lady Elizaoetli 
Bowes-Lyon, the youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Strathmore. Together they toured New Zealand 
and Australia in 1926, when the Duke tnanigurated 
Australians neiv Federal Capital, Canberra. 
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part very conservative in motoring matters* had adopted 
the fluid-flywheelt this aid to smooth gear-changing had 
been embodied in the King’s new cars. 

His Majesty is particularly fond of **gadgets” and 
his head chauffeur has standing orders to bring to the 
King’s notice any new accessories likely to interest him. 
All the royal cars have a novel feature not found m 
any other cars — twin dashboards* one of which is located 
on the partition between the driving seat and the 
interior. On it is a clock and a speedometer. 

In 1929 the King ordered one of the first six-wheel 
saloon cars made in Britain. This powerful vehicle* 
which can cross the roughest ground without 
inconveniencing the occupants* superseded the pony and 
trap in which the King and his guests used to travel 
to the moors for shooting. 

Although His Majesty frequently keeps cars in 
regular use for over five years before replacing them 
or having new engines put in* they always look as 
perfect as when they were first delivered by the 
makers. 

A large staff of mechanics and coachwork painters 
is employed at the Palace. Every time a car has been 
out It is washed* polished and greased* and the tanks 
refilled in readiness for immediate departure* And every 
fortnight the tyre manufacturers send a special man 
to go over the tyres. 

The painters especially are kept busy. For the 
same reason that incites some people to carve their 
names on any place of interest they may visit* numer- 
ous people cannot resist the temptation to scratch their 
mark on a royal car if the slightest opportunity presents 
itself. As this opportunity does occur quite frequently 
when the King’s car is surrounded by people eager to 
welcome His Majesty on his many public visits* the men 
at Buckingham Palace are continually occupied in cover- 
ing up scratches on the paintwork. 

When it is thought advisable to replace any of 
the royal cars by more recent models, the older cars 
are usually left for the use of members of the Royal 
Household* or sent abroad to augment the fleet of one 
of His Majesty’s Ambassadors, 

It very seldom happens that either the King or 
Queen makes a long journey out of London by car. 
One of the rare occasions when this did occur was 
during the railway strike in 1919, 

His Majesty was driving from Balmoral to London, 
Approaching a level crossing in Lanarkshire the driver 
found the road blocked by a crane* which the foreman 
refused to move* ordering the chauffeur to take another 
route. The craneman, however, recognized the King 
and at once moved the obstruction. 

His Majesty afterwards sent a message of thanks 
to the craneman* while commending the foreman on 
the manner in which he obeyed orders. 

Although no attempt had been made to clear the 
roads for the King’s car* that was the only incident on 
the journey* and in appreciation of the services of the 
two chauffeurs His Majesty gave each a memento of 
the long trip. 

Despite the many thousands of miles the King has 
covered by car* and the absence of any special escort, 


the royal cars have been fortunately spared any grave 
mishaps. This is due in no small measure to the skill 
and care of the picked chauffeur, as was shown by the 
narrow escape from what might have been a serious 
accident in June 1926, 

A cyclist suddenly appeared on the wrong side of 
the crown of a **humped-hack” bridge. The chauffeur 
swung the car across the road* skidding on a freshly 
tarred patch and narrowly avoiding two pedestrians. 
The extreme edge of the wing caught the bicycle and 
threw the girl to the ground. The King and Queen 
were badly shaken* but His Majesty immediately 
jumped out* full of concern for the cyclist. Fortunately 
she was only shaken* and a passing car took her to her 
horne. Immediately on arriving at his destination His 
Majesty sent for news* and asked for a message of 
sympathy to be given to her on his behalf, 

THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD HELPERS 

B eing the King of England is one of the greatest tasks 
in the world. It demands the most careful organiza- 
tion. It maintains the most perfect establishment. 
In a word* His Majesty has to be a business man of the 
highest calibre, controlling a working staff of about two 
thousand and guiding a score of unique departments. 

Of the Private Secretary, perhaps, little need be said 
here, because the duties of such a post are well known. 
Yet a passing tribute must be made to the holder of that 
important position. Sir Clive Wigram, once A.D.C, to 
Lord Elgin and Lord Curzon when the latter were Vice- 
roys of India. He is the ideal Private Secretary, In- 
deed, if he were not* his place would not be at the side 
of His Majesty. 

Another important position the duties of which 
almost explain themselves is that of the Comptroller of 
the King’s Household* — or Chief Guardian of the Fin- 
ances who* with the Treasurer to the King and the 
Treasurer of the Household* supervises the great income 
and expenditure of His Majesty, Tradesmen’s accounts* 
the payment of servants, and gifts to charity — all come 
under the scrutiny of this trio, and every half-crown is 
watched with a scrupulousness which ensures both eco- 
nomy and dignity. 

But there are other high posts in His Majesty’s 
Household of which most people have only a vague idea. 
Most of them* admittedly* are relics of medievalism* 
public functionaries with queer titles to go with their 
historic occupations ; but they still have important and 
interesting duties to carry out. 

First comes the Lord Chamberlain, Undisturbed by 
elections or party strife, this gorgeous figure wearing a 
golden chain with a jewelled key, typical of the entrance 
to the palaces, calmly arranges for the most important 
Court ceremonies. Always a member of the Govern- 
ment* yet unmindful of political manoeuvres* he is 
responsible for all the arrangements of State ceremonies* 
whether they be coronations or royal weddings* christen- 
ings or funerals. The pageants of colour which delight 
England’s millions on royal occasions are all the result 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s organizing genius. He holds 
rehearsals for months beforehand* and no detail is too 
small for him to put his initial to. 
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IN THE COUNTRY 

2 Sandringham House. 3. Princess Mary Watching a Hunt. 4,. The Queen at 
Sandringham. 
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RECREATION AND CEREMONIAL 

, The King at a Review at Aldershot. 2. The King and Queen on the way to open Parliament. 3. The King 
a his Yacht Britannia, 4. The King with his Friend, Sir Charles Cust. 5. In the Rotten Row, Hyde Park, 

6. Trooping the Colour. 
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The claims o£ would-be debutantes and of those 
who seek audience of His Majesty are all scrutinized and 
decided by this functionary* At drawing-room functions 
ke stands next to the King and announces those 
approaching the throne* It is he, too, who conducts the 
King to and from his carriage, who is chief officer of the 
Royal household and bedchamber, who has the House- 
keeper's room, the Guard room, and Wardrobe room, 
and the Chapels Royal under his personal control* 

And, of course, it is the Lord Chamberlain upon 
whose shoulders all the blame is heaped 
if he censors a certain play which he 
considers unsuitable for public presen- 
tation, — or refuses to censor another 
because he sees no intrinsic wrong in it* 

Then there is the King's Bargemaster, 
a post for which the only qualification 
is that he must be an expert sculler of 
national repute and have an unblemish- 
ed character* The last time this quaint 
servant of the King was on official duty 
was at the Thames River Pageant in 
1919, when the gorgeous Royal Barge 
was seen waiting at the Tower steps 
with eight immobile rowers in rich 
livery holding their oars towering into 
the air, and with the King's Barge- 
master, Mr* Bill East, at the helm, proud 
of the fact that he had held the post 
since the accession of King Edward VIL 
When His Majesty appeared, the Barge- 
master had the honour of escorting him 
on board before the fine vessels swept 
in proud state down the sparkling river 
to Chelsea* 

The Royal Barge has not been taken 
from her shed since that brilliant after- 
noon, but the Bargemaster has been 
kept at work at least once a year* When 
the Crown is brought from the Tower 
to the Palace before the State opening 
of Parliament every year it is the Royal 
Bargemaster, with an escort of two 
trusty watermen, who is responsible for 
its safe transit, even though the journey 
is not now made by water* 

Before the War, in the days of King 
Edward, the Royal Barge was often seen 
on the River, and another duty was 
then placed upon the Bargemaster, namely, to be in 
attendance at the Royal Garden Parties at Buckingham 
to superintend the efforts of his watermen in rowing 
guests about the lake in tiny skiffs* 

Likewise, any member of the Royal Family who 
desires to learn rowing is placed in the capable hands of 
the King's Bargemaster* 

A post that once was even more important than 
that of the **skipper'' of the Royal Barge is that of the 
Master of the Horse, for whom there is still abundant 
work despite the popularity of the motor-car* The Kings 
of England have always been fond of horses since the 
day when King Richard III cried, ^*My Kingdom for a 
horse*" And in these stirring days of sport what is more 
popular among the lovers of the Sport of Kings than a 
Royal Winner? 


The Master of the Horse is the third Officer at 
Court, only the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain 
^ being ranked above him* In all royal processions he is 
^a picturesque figure dressed in ceremonial costume which 
defies description* Tradition insists, moreover, that he 
should ride the finest horse in the land on State occa- 
sions, whilst that same tradition gives him the right to 
go into the King's stables, select the finest horse, and 
ride it whenever he wishes* 

The duties accompanying this post 
are many* He is in complete charge 
of the King's stables, dealing with all 
matters from the appointment of a new 
stable boy to the training for the Derby. 
He has a comprehensive knowledge of 
every blacksmith, saddler and trades- 
man employed in the King's service, 
and although he no longer has the 
worry of keeping the Royal Cavalry up 
to war strength, he has a social respon- 
sibility which makes his task anything 
but a sinecure* 

We now come to the Lord High 
Almoner, the disposer of His Majesty's 
Alms* And to him goes the pleasure of 
being the confidant and assistant of the 
most generous man in England* The 
Royal Family have always been very 
generous to the poor and needy, and 
the Lord High Almoner was one of the 
first officials to be appointed. 

Much of the pomp and tradition of 
the post has, of course, disappeared, but 
this quaint official still has many inter- 
esting duties to perform* He still has 
the right to give the first fish from the 
Royal Table to any poor man he pleases, 
or fourpence a day in lieu of that fish* 
Another of his oldest duties, although 
it is obsolete, was to distribute four- 
pence, a loaf of bread, and a gallon of 
beer to twenty-four poor men chosen 
from the parish nearest to the Court* 
To-day, however, that twenty-four is 
multiplied many times, the parish is 
enlarged to cover the whole of England, 
and the gift is made more suitable to 
the needs of those who are fortunate 
enough to benefit by the Royal generosity* 

Yet another most interesting member of the staff 
of the great Royal business is that of the Black Rod, 
who is one of those picturesque survivals from the past 
who still performs useful work and who lends dignity to 
an otherwise drab House of Commons* His full title is 
‘^Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod*" He is dressed 
from head to foot in black, and in his hand is an ebony 
stick surmounted with a gold lion* His apointment is 
by Royal Letters Patent and only men of high ability 
and distinction hold the important office* 

When he enters the House of Commons and is 
curtly announced in a penetrating voice as '‘Black Rod 
Comes," there is immediate silence* The debate is cut 
short ; the speaker immediately resumes his seat, and 
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Third son of the King, Prince 
Henry (igoo), Duke of Glouces- 
ter, is fourth in the line of suc- 
cession to the British throne. 
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Black Rod becomes 
supreme master of 
the proceedings* 
He then, as his 
main task, advances 
to the bar of the 
House and says, 
‘*Mr* Speaker, the 
King commands 
this honourable 
House to attend 
His Majesty imme- 
diately in the 
House of Lords*’’ 
Many duties fall 
to Black Rod* He 
IS a personal atten- 
dant of the King in 
the House of Lords 
and is usher of the 
Order of the Gart- 
er, being door-keep- 
er at the meetings 
of the Knight’s 
Chapter, He is 
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THE DUKE AXD DUCHESS OF KENT 
Fourth son of the King, Prince George, Duke of Kent {1902), married, 
in igs4, Princess Marina of Giecce. 


responsible for the 
maintenance o £ 
order in the House 
of Lords, and on 
him falls the duty 
of arresting any 
peer guilty of 
breach of privilege 
or other offence 
which upsets that 
august Chamber* 
Some time ago cer- 
tain radical politic 
cians attempted to- 
abolish this office, 
but after they had 
spent a year or two 
in Parliament they 
confessed that they 
had been converted 
to be Black Rod’s 
most jealous guar- 
dians. 



A FAMILY GROUP AT BALMORAL 


Ihis photograph was taken shortly before the wedding of Prince George, Duke of Kent Shows from left to riffht 
Princess Nicholas of Greece, the King, Princess Mafinai Prince Georh, the Quiet and PrZeN^^^^^^^ 



THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


Picturesquely situated on the Thames, built in the Gothic 
style, the Mother of Parliaments is housed in a noble edifice. 


TWENTY'FIVE YEARS A KING 


The 


First Phase: 1910-14— The War Years: 1914-18— The 
. Aftermath: 1918-22 — ^Unstable Equilibrium: 1922-35 



THE FIRST PHASE : 1910-1914 

N May 6th, 1910, King Edward VII died after a 
short ilbess, and the crown descended to his <my 
surviving son* The new King held his first 
- Council at St. James’s Palace on the next day and 
was proclaimed on May 9 th. . Those who were with him 
on the first day of his accession noted the grpity of his 
demeanour as a favourable omen of the spirit in which he 
undertook the heavy burden of his office: there was no 
vain-glory in his attitude but a consciousness that in the 
difficult task before him he would have the sympathy 
and support of all his servants* 

The task before him was indeed as difficult as ever 
fell to the lot of a British monarch, albeit constitutional. 
Ireland, the sex war, more or less controversial Labour 
legislation, the conflict between the Peers and the 
People” at home and increasing tension with Germany 
abro^id— aU threatened to lead to crises pt /f 
magnitude. Party feeling was running Particularly high 
over the Parliament Bill, and people felt, as Mr. Asquith 


wrote, they had lost, “at a most anxious moinent in the 
fortunes of the State, the Sovereign whose ripe experi' 
ence, trained sagacity, equitable judgment, and unvary' 
nng consideration counted for so much.” The new King, 
was, however, soon to show that he had as much tactful 
understanding of his constitutional duties as his father. 
Though the Lords’ policy of the existing government 
was no more to his liking than to his father s, he showed 
no hesitation in yielding to the popular verdict when 
it was manifested through a general election and when 
all hopes of a compromise vanished. This, one of his 
very first acts as a constitutional monarch, is symbolical 
of his whole reign. It is the story of a successful co- 
operation between Royal prerogative and Parliamentary 
authority in the interest of democracy,— a co'operation 
extended without the least shadow of yearning tor 
powers traditionally a King’s. As King George himself 
said to the American ambassador: Knowing the 

difficulties of a limited monarch, I thank Heaven I am 
spared being an absolute one. 
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All this, however, is later story* For the moment, 
party conflict was stilled by the solemnity of a death 
and the pageant of a coronation* The body of King 
Edward VII lay m state in the Throne Room of the 
Buckingham Palace, whence it was conveyed in a 
procession to Westminster Hall* There it lay on a 
great bier guarded day and night by soldiers while all 
classes of people filed silently past* The State Funeral 
came on May 20th, when the body of the dead King 
was carried through the crowded streets of London to 
Windsor and laid to rest in St* George's Chapel* In 
the procession which followed the coffin m the bright 
May weather were eight 
Kings besides the new King 
of England — the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of the 
Belgians, the Kings of Nor- 
way, Greece and Spain, of 
Bulgaria, Portugal and Den- 
mark* Theodore Roosevelt, 
the ex-President of the 
United States, was also 
there, and thirty princes 
from the States of Europe, 
including Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria* Little 
did they and the spectators 
imagine that in another four 
yearst the murder of one of 
them would be the tocsin of 
a war which would range 
them against one another 
and make havoc with their 
thrones. 

THE CORONATION 
During the months fol- 
lowing the accession the 
King received the custom- 
ary deputations and address- 
es from every variety of 
public body. The Corona- 
tion was fixed for June 22nd, 

1911* On that day, when 
the long process of prepara- 
tion had raised public expec- 
tation to the highest pitch, 
the King drove in a splendid 
procession to the historic 
Westminster Abbey and en- 
tered by the west door. The 
interior of the Abbey was 
ablaze with the colour of 
uniforms and formal robes of State officers of all degrees, 
heralds, standard bearers, prelates, foreign notabilities. 
Peeresses and representatives of famous regiments* Blue- 
jackets and Grenadiers lined the farthest end of the 
Abbey. The dim lights, the sombre walls, the deep 
shadows of the pillars combined with the pageantry to 
make a scene never to be forgotten by those who saw it. 
The supreme moment came when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury placed the Crown of St* Edward on the 
King's head* Then the Bible was presented with the 
word : **Here is wisdom ; this is the Royal Law ; these 
are the lively Oracles of God." The enthronement, the 


homage of the Princes of the Blood and the Peers of the 
Realm, the Coronation of the Queen, the solemn com- 
munion with the Threefold Amen of Orlando Gibbons, 
the thunder of the Te Deum, and the last procession 
when the sceptre was laid on the Altar brought to a close 
a great ceremonial charged with the burden of history* 

PARLIAMENT BILL CONTROVERSY: 19 1 1 
The pageantry of the Coronation was soon followed 
by more contentious events, for the dispute between 
the two Houses of Parliament over the new Parliament 
Bill by which the House of Lords was to be deprived 

of its co-ordinate powers m 
legislation, was coming to a 
head* Though the elections 
of December, 1910 had not 
given the Liberals a deci- 
sive majority they were en- 
abled through the help of 
the Irish Nationalists to pass 
the Bill through the Com- 
mons with a large majority *- 
The question now was whe- 
ther the Peers would accept 
the decision of the Lower 
House or challenge it with 
the prospect of being 
swamped by a wholesale 
creation of new Peers* If 
the Lords rejected the Bill, 
the Government was deter- 
mined to take this step and 
the King had also signified 
his agreement* The Peers 
were sharply divided over 
the issue* But in the end 
the moderates, headed by 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon, **Hedgers" as they 
were called, prevailed and 
the Bill became law* 

When the controversy 
over the Parliament Bill was 
nearing its climax there took 
place an incident which 
threatened to lead to a Euro- 
pean war* This was the 
famous visit of the German 
gunboat Panther to the 
Moroccan port of Agadir* 
The avowed object of this 
visit was the protection of 
German residents in Morocco, but the move was really 
a threat to France that unless she was prepared to agree 
to wide concessions to Germany in Central Africa she 
was not to be allowed to have a free hand in Morocco* 
Great Britain at once rallied to the side of France* Mr* 
Lloyd George declared at his famous Guildhall speech 
on July 2 1 St that peace at the price of a surrender of 
Great Britain's position and prestige would be a humilia- 
tion intolerable for a great country* In the face of this 
ultimatum, Germany executed a diplomatic retreat, and 
the war scare blew over* But the incident made the. 
British Government more than usually anxious to perfect. 
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KING :EDWARD and QUBBN AI/BXANDRA 

From a photog^^aph taken on the occasion of the open- 
ing of King Edward's first Parliament^ February 14, 
igoi. 
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“THE KING IS DEAD ” 

1. The Lying-in-State of Edward VII. 2. In the Majesty of Death. 3. The Funeral Procession in the Streets 

of Windsor 
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LONG LIVE THE KING” 

I of George V outside Westminster Abbey, 1911, 
Interior of tbe Abbey with the Thrones. 5. We 


ril. 2. Indian Princes in the Procession 
Westminster Abbey. 6. The Koyal Coach, 


1. The Coronation Procession 
3* In Coronation Robes. 4. . 
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Central Press . CORONATION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JUNE 22, 1910 

.. nf England obtained tinder extremely difficult lighting 

The first photographic record of the corona ton f before his Chair of Estate. To his right are the then 

conditions-hence the poor quaUty-shows K g ^^jQ^orge and Queen Mary, and the then Archbishop of 

Archbishop of canterbury, .ho. as Prtmate. tue Duhe of Beaufort. Lord Roberts 

York, who preached the sermon on the 5^,,^ ^nd the Sword of State. In the Royal box 

and Lord Beauchamp carrying respectively the ^ ’ Princes Albert, Henry and George with other 

above are. reading from left to right, the ^^JZZt son, t^ok parUn the ceremony. The cere, 

members of the Royal family. The Prince o ^ ° guarded with the most zealous conservatism and 
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Edward Albert, with the articles of msignia of the Pnnce of Wales. 


in conjunction with France, their naval and military 
plans for a war with Germany* 

STRIKES AND SUFFRAGETTES 
At the end of the year the King came to India for 
his Coronation visit. When he returned home early 
in 1912 he found a land troubled with Labour disputes. 
There was a great coal strike involving a million men. 
It lasted six weeks and was only terminated by a Cod 
Mines Minimum Wages Act, hastily rushed through 
Parliament. Soon after, came the great dock strike in 
London, unparalleled for the hatred it gave rise to. 
In all these Labour troubles, the King and Queen dis- 
played a personal interest not expected from the 
Sovereign. They visited the mines and industrial 
centres, took tea with a miner’s wife, saw the pottery 
works of the *Five Towns** These visits, men felt, were 
the expression of a homely friendliness for simple folk* 
Strikes and industrial disputes were not the only 
troubles of the years of stress immediately preceding the 
war. There was anxiety both over Ireland and the 
**militant suffragettes*** From 1908 to 1914 battle 
over the question of women*s votes raged fiercely* The 
women themselves were divided over their claims* 


While a major part of the claimants preferred constitu- 
tional methods, a large and energetic minority led by 
Mrs* Pankhurst were determined to carry the kingdom 
of men by violence* They broke windows of shops 
and clubs in the West End, damaged the precious 
exhibits in the British Museum and the National Gallery, 
invaded Westminster and Downing Street, beat at least 
one Minister— Mr* Birrell, the witty essayist— and 
harried others, and when sent to prison went on hunger 
strike* 

These novel methods of political agitation naturally 
attracted a good deal of public attention and sorne 
amount of disapproval* What the issue of this stri^gle 
would have been none can tell, for before it had been 
decided one way or other, came the war which brought 
about a truce and in the end a victory* The services 
superbly rendered in those years of crisis were rewarded 
by the Reform Act of 1918, which enfranchised 
9,000,000 women* The final enfranchisement came with 
the Equal Franchise Act of 1928, which placed women 
and men on the same footing as regards the vote* 

THE IRISH QUESTION 

The Irish controversy was a more serious affair* It 
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was also brought to a 
truce but not to a 
happy end by the war* 

The support of the 
Irish Nationalists com-- 
mitted the Liberal 
Government to the 
Home Rule policy, and 
early in 1912 Mr* As- 
quith introduced his 
Home Rule Bill* This 
Bill was passed by the 
Commons in January, 

1913 and was imme- 
diately rejected by the 
Lords* For the 
moment there seemed 
nothing more to do, 
but a year later the 
issue was leading 
Great Britain to what 
seemed an inevitable 
civil war* After the 
failure of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1912, the 
Government had carri- 
ed another Home Rule 
Bill through the Com- 
mons* The third read- 
ing of this Bill was 
passed in May, 1914* 

Even before this 
Ulster had been pre- 
aring, under the 
eadership of Sir 
Edward Carson and 
F* E* Smith, to resist 
the Government's 
policy by force and 
was collecting arms 
and drilling volunteers 
with that end in view* 

It seemed as if Ulster 
would have to be 
coerced to the Home 
Rule Policy, when all 
England was set astir 
by the news that the 
majority of the British officers of cavalry stationed at 
Curragh in Ireland had resigned their commissions rather 
than take the risk of fighting against Ulster* It was, 
however, found that the resignations were the result of a 
misunderstanding and the onicers were reinstated* But 
the matter did not end here, for the Irish Nationalists 
had begun their own military preparations in reply to the 
vociferous defiances of Ulster* 

It was in this crisis that the King summoned a 
conference of Irish leaders at Buckingham Palace in July. 
The step was taken on his own initiative in spite of 
the reluctance of the Ministers to agree to it* But the 
conference failed because it could not reach an agree- 
ment over the boundary question. Two days after it had 
come to its abortive end, the Nationalist Volunteers 
carried through their first great exploit in gun-running 


at Howth* While 
they were returning to 
Dublin, British 
troops fired on 
them, killing two or 
three people. This 
took place on July 26* 
A civil war seemed 
imminent when it was 
averted only by the 
greater catastrophe of 
the World War* 

THE WAR YEARS 
1914-1918 

T he war, of which 
the assassination of 
Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
was the immediate 
occasion, might have 
broken out at any time 
between 1908 and 
1914, and it is doubt- 
ful if any amount of 
mere diplomatic effort 
could have more than 
temporarily averted it* 
It was the outcome of 
the armed peace, 
which since the con- 
clusion of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance of 
1892 and still more 
from the formation of 
the Triple Entente in 
1904 had divided 
Europe into two 
armed camps* The 
motive power behind 
the conflict was the 
Pan-Slavic ambitions 
of Russia and Ger- 
many's desire for a 
place in the sun, to 
which Austria's diffi- 
culties in the face of 
the nationalist aspira- 
tions of her subject peoples added an urgent and restless 
factor. For Great Britain the clash of rival interests in 
the Balkans had no great significance except in what 
repercussions it would have on the general international 
situation, and public feeling was not roused at all till the 
news of the violation of Belgian neutrality reached the 
country* Yet it would not be correct to say that 
England went to war only to uphold the sanctity of a 
treaty. Apart from the fact that the maintenance of the 
independence of Belgium and Holland was the corner- 
stone of British foreign policy through ages, the feelings 
between Germany and Great Britain were running high 
over the question of the Germany navy* There were 
many men in England who would have been glad to see 
that growing young fleet at the bottom of the seas, and 
it was the rivalry on the seas which had driven England 


Topical 

THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS INVESTITURE ROBES 

Prince Edward^ invested Knight of the Order of the Garter on June 10, 
jgii, was created Prince of Wales on the day following King George's 
Coronation. This photograph shows him in the robes worn at his public 
investiture at Carnarvon, — first, the mantle, a purple robe with collar and 
cape of ermine, and then the articles of insignia, — the coronet, the sword 
and the verge or Golden Rod betokening his Government. The Prince 
is also wearing the purple and gold garter of his new order. 
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to the alliance with 
France* Though 
the Entente did not 
bind England to 
give military assist- 
ance to Francet this 
legal and moral 
freedom was more 
apparent than real* 
The General Staffs 
of the two Govern- 
ments had consult- 
ed each other in 
order to be pre- 
pared for all even- 
tualities. These 
plans had been 
worked out to the 
minutest detail and 
whatever the politi- 
cian might sayt 
there could be no 
doubt that these 
conversations meant 



with the race to the 
sea and the first 
battle of Ypres and 
continued through 
the battles of Loos» 
Verdum Somme, 
A r r a St Passchen- 
daele down to the 
great Ludendorff 
offensive of the 
spring of 1918, 
which brought 
Germany within an 
ace of victory. The 
Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and the 
conclusion of the 
Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk had releas- 
ed the German 
armies locked up on 
the Eastern front, 
and for once Ger- 
many had a decisive 


some commitment. 

EARLY DAYS OF THE 
WAR 

For the moment. 
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THB KING AND THB KAISBR 


This photograph was taken on the occasion of the King*s visit to Berlin 
in May, 1913, to attend the wedding of the Kaisev’s only daughter, 
Princess Victoria Louise. The English King and the German Emperor 
are here seen riding to the review-ground at Potsdam. 


superiority m 
numbers in the 
West. Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff 
availed themselves 


however, cold light 

of history did not dim the lustre of a crusade for civiliza- 
tion and freedom's sake. When after a week of hectic 
interchange of telegrams. Sir Edward Grey rose in the 
House of Commons in the afternoon of August 3 to tell 
the story of his failure to avert the catastrophe and point 
Its inevitable moral, he was received with a tremendous 
ovation. The British ultimatum to Germany asked for 
a reply by the midnight of August 3. As the Big Ben 
struck twelve and there was no reply, instructions were 
sent all over the world that the British Empire was at 
war with Germany. The King himself appeared on the 
balcony of Buckingham Palace. The populace who had 
sought relief from excitement in flocking to the Palace 
cheered him frantically. 

One of the very first acts of the Government, after 
the declaration of war, was to appoint Lord Kitchener as 
Secretary of State for War, which reassured public 
opinion as nothing else could do. Their second was to 
despatch the Expeditionary Force organized by Lord 
Haldane to France. This force arrived in time to take 
part in the fighting on the Belgian frontier, and though it 
could not stem the tide of the first German onrush in 
spite of the magnificent action of Le Gateau, it played a 
decisive part in the victory of the Marne which destroyed 
all hopes of a decisive German victory on the Western 
front. 

MARNE 

The battle of Marne set in a stalemate which was to 
last for four years. Both the armies dug themselves into 
trenches and set up elaborate lines of fortifications which 
were lost and won without strategical fruit in the 
weary war of attrition. The first phase of this opened 


of this by launch- 
ing a sudden but carefully prepared offensive against the 
British position, in which the Fifth Army was almost 
annihilated. It was at this critical juncture that Haig 
issued his famous order : ‘There is no course open to us 
but to fight it out. Every position must be held to the 
last man. There must be no retirement. With our 
backs to the wall and believing in the justice of our cause, 
each one of us must fight on to the end." By a super- 
human effort at the last moment, the catastrophe was 
averted, and the losses in men left the German armies 
powerless for a fresh offensive. By the end of July it 
was evident to all that Germany had reached the end of 
the tether, and, immediately, the Allied counter-offensive 
begun — ^which led to the Armistice on November ii, 
1918. 

DARDANELLES 

Though the war was finally won on the Western 
Front according to the orthodox doctrine of the ‘West- 
erners,' it seemed at times that victory might have been 
gained more cheaply elsewhere. But as chance would 
have it, one of the British efforts in this direction which 
held out the greatest hopes of a decisive issue failed 
through miscalculation. This was the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion — a project muddled from the very beginning. A 
second check at the hands of the Turk in Mesopotamia 
in the same year did nothing to retrieve the prestige of 
British arms, and both the episodes were subjects of a 
searching enquiry by Royal Commissions. Here should 
also be mentioned the part played by the Navy in the 
final victory. Strange as it may seem, the British Navy, 
in spite of its superiority in numbers and armament, did 
not assert an undisputed superiority over the German 
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THE KING IN THE WAH 

ent Poincaie in Prance, 1914. \ . - 

‘stiture of V.C.s outside Buckingham Palace, 
of Wales and General Rawlinson, 1916. 6. 


Lunching on the Zeehrugge Mole with the King 

“ ■ ^ 4 A Tour of the Trenches. 5. Visiting 

On H.M.S. Elizabeth with Admiral Beatty, 
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Photos from the Imperial War Museum 

INDIANS IN THE WAR 

I, Ao Indian Hotchkiss Gun-Crew in France. 2. The . King and the Prince of Wales Inspecting an Indian 

Regiment at Le Gateau, France. 
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fleet in the great battles like that of Jutlandt in which, 
above all, the people of Great Britain missed the Nelson 
touch. British naval reputation was at its best rather in 
the relentless vigil of the blockade and the anti-^submarine 

campaign. r • i 

At home the war brought about one notable political 

innovation, the Coalition Government. From the 
first the Opposition had unofficially co-operated with the 
Government in the conduct of war and diplomacy, but 
by 1916 it was felt that an effort on a nation-wide scale 
was needed to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 
The dynamic personality of Mr. Lloyd George iiuy 
mobilized the nation for the final effort, and, though this 
reshuffling of the Ministry gave rise to some political 
rancour, there can be no doubt that but for the immense 
driving power of the new Prime Minister the Allies might 
have lost the war. 


THE king’s war ACTIVITIES 
For the King the war was a great and anxious pre^ 
occupation. When it was about to break out, he tele- 
graphed a personal appeal to the Czar to delay the 
Russian mobilization so that outstandmg questions might 
be settled by negotiations, and when the hostilities could 
no more be averted, he encouraged his soldiers by his 
visits to camps and the front. One of his first acts as 
the head of the Army was to bid farewell to the Expedi- 
tionary Force at Aldershot. A few months later, at the 
end of November, he went to France with the Prince 
of Wales in a warship and visit^ the British Head- 
quarters. He also met the French President and Marshal 
Toffre. Then he went out to the Belgi^ headquarters 
to encourage the King of the Belgians who was occupy- 
ing the last inviolate stretch of Belgian soil. 

^ In the years following, the King paid four more 
visits to the Armies in the battle-zone, gomg on several 
occasions within the reach of the enemy * shells. In one 
of his last tours of inspection, he was thrown from h s 
horse and confined to bed for soine week, 
early vocation, he paid several visits to Fleet, and he 
also deemed it his duty to encourage the soldiers 

on the ‘home front’, the ™tion-workers and aU th^e 
who were helping to win the war by less spectacular 
work in factories and workshops. Another of his persoM 

W maisures- was to ^ 

Roval Palaces. This prohibition lasted till the end or 
the war, and gave to the nation something hke a hundre 
thousand pounds. 

THE AFTERMATH: 1919-1922 

^HE cessation of hostilities had not come a moment 
Ttoo so?m The idealism of the first year of the w« 
^ Xn ardent men thanked God for the war and 

turned ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ swimmers into cleanness laping, 

Glad* from a world grown old and cold and wea^ 

'r f 'sshi^ifTSh 


to pleasure — ^without a thought for the greater task of 
peace-making that lay ahead. 

The keynote of the post-war mood was struck in 
the evening of the Armistice Day in London. There 
were immense crowds in the streets and frenzied revelry. 

It was the blind, meaningless, vacuous jubilation of a 
listless, overtired and underfed nation, incapable of com- 
prehending the victory* The fullness of heart which 
comes of the consciousness of a great achievement was 
absent, and for the moment there was no thought but of 
immediate relaxation and immediate advantage. 

THE COUPON ELECTION 

The first political result of this state of mind was 
the ‘coupon election’ of 1918. Mr. Lloyd George has 
been accused by critics for going to the country with the 
vulgar cry of *'Hang the Kaiser”, and “Make Germany 
pay” instead of with a calm and far-seeing programme of 
reconstruction. But the truth probably is that the 
Electorate at the moment wanted nothing better. The 
election of 1918 was a test of democracy at a critical hour, 
and in that test democracy almost inevitably failed. 
This election gave England the most unrepresentative 
Parliament since Waterloo, which was one of Mr. Lloyd 
George's worst troubles in the years to come. Mr. 
Keynes, the famous author of The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, is said to have asked a Conserva- 
tive friend what he thought of the new House. “They 
are a lot of hard-faced men who look as if they had done 
very well out of the war,” was the friend's reply. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Lloyd George went to 
the Peace Conference, which formally opened at Paris on 
January 18, 1919, bound by incompatible pledges— the 
Armistice pledges to Germany and the election pledges 
to his own people. This was, however, one of the least 
difficulties in the way of a just peace. The war had 
given rise, on the one hand, to an intense idealisrn often 
taking shape in the form of impossible political and social 
utopias. The millenium was indeed at hand* On the 
other, it had sharpened to the point almost of ^eed the 
territorial ambitions of certain Powers. Then, there was 
the temper and personality of the three great makers of 
peace, and the choice of the place where the Conference 
was to sit. If Mr. Lloyd George was something of an 
opportunist when once the British aims had been essen- 
tially realized. President W^ilson was too inelastic and M. 
Clemenceau too obsessed with the past. All this coni' 
bined with the hectic atmosphere of the French ppital 
and the utter lack of preparation for peacemalung to 
produce a Treaty, which is the most bitterly critiazed 
document of modern times. 

TREATY-MAKING 

From the point of view of the English people, the 
work of treaty-making fell naturally into four part^ in 
all of which they were not equally interested. Th«e 
were the territorial adjustments ; the Lrague ; the 
problem of disarmament and security ; and Reparations. 
It was this last which provoked the inost frantic interest 
in Great Britain and it was this which more than any 
other single action of the Allied Governments destroyed 
the basis of their claim to be the builders of a new and 
better international order. The idea of punitive damages 
was explicitly forbidden by the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson, which formed part of the Armistice 
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WITH PRBSIDKNT POINCARE: AND THR xALLIBD HIGH COIMMAND 


This remarkable photograph was taken at the British Commander 4 n~chieJfs chateau 
at Beauquesne, France, on August g, igi6, during the progress of the great Somme 
ottensive and shows, fiom left to light, General Joffre, President Poincare, the 
King, General Foch and Field Maishal Haig, who had succeeded Sir John French 
as Commander-in-chief of the British Forces. 


a head till it broke out in open and 
unexpected rebellion in the Easter 
Week of 1916. The rebellion was 
suppressed after five days of murder^ 
ous street-fighting at the cost of 450 
lives* Fifteen of its leaders, mostly 
dreamers and poets of the Gaelic 
revival, were executed, and about 
2,000 men were interned in Wales. 
This up-rising, which brought to the 
fore the hitherto obscure society of 
Sinn Fein, was to lead directly to 
the Irish Free State. 

HOME RULE FOR IRELAND 

For the moment, however, 
nothing spectacular took place 
though Ireland gradually sank into 
anarchy* Immediately after the 
rebellion Mr* Asquith initiated 
negotiations to give Home Rule to 
Ireland by excluding Ulster from its 
scope. These came to nothing 
through the opposition of the Irish* 
Next year Mr* Lloyd George 
summoned a convention of Irishmen 
to devise a new scheme for Irish Self" 
Government* The Labours of this 
Convention, in which the Sinn Fein 


agreement with Germany. But the 
temptation proved too much for the 
victorious peoples, and in order to 
give a semblance of justice to this 
extortion, the fantastic war-guilt 
clause was inserted into the Treaty. 

On January 28, 1919 the Treaty 
with Germany was signed at Versail- 
les after it had been modified in 
some respects on account of German 
criticism and protest. This main 
instrument of peace was followed by 
the Treaty of St. Germain with 
Austria (September 10, 1919); Treaty 
of Neuilly with Bulgaria (November 
27, 1919) ; the Treaty of the Trianon 
with Hungary (June 4, 1920) ; and 
the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey 
(August 10, 1920). 

Next to peace-making, Ireland was 
the greatest difficulty of the Coali- 
tion Government. The day after the 
declaration of the war, Mr* Redmond 
made a declaration of co-operation 
and loyalty to Great Britain in the 
war against Germany. Though this 
was not supported by a section of his 
followers, there was no active opinion 
against recruitment for the war in 
Catholic Ireland* But the War Office 
authorities did not look with kindly 
eyes on the Irish efforts to be help- 
ful, and gradually the latent hostility 
between the two countries came to 



THB ADVANCB ON BAPAUMB, 1918 
An incident of the final offensive which led to the Armistice. By the thiid 
week of July, the great German offensives, which had begun on March 21, had 
spent themselves, and the Allied counter-offensive had begun. The battles of 
August, igi8 carried the Allied armies to the Hindenburg line, whch was 
finally stormed in September. The picture shows steel-helmeted British 
infantry, accompanied by tanks, advancing on Bapaume, after the second 
battle of Bapaume— from August 31 to September 3, igiS. 
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took no part, only revealed the divi^ 
sions of Irish opinion, and by the 
time it reported (April, 1918) the 
great German offensive of the spring 
and summer of that year was engag-' 
ing the attentions of the British 
Government, 

In the General Election of 
December, 1918, the Sinn Fein had 
an overwhelming victory. But its 
representatives did not go to West- 
minster, The time for constitutional 
discussions was past. During the 
three years from December, 1918, to 
December, 1921, when the treaty 
creating the Irish Free State was 
signed, the fortunes of Ireland were 
decided by a grim trial of strength 
between the Irish Republican Army 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary, 

While this guerilla warfare and 
campaign of organized murder on 
both sides was going on, the **British 
Government seemed to be satisfied,*’ 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
wrote, *'that a counter -murder 



Carthew and Kinnaird 

AT THE) THANKSGIVING SERVICE) AT ST. PAUE^S 


On the day follounng the declay ation of the Armistice, November 12, igiS, the King 
arid Queen attended a Thayiksgiving service at St. PauVs. They aye seen above 
drivmg aivay aftei the service. 



association was the best answer to 1 • j 

Sinn Fein murders,” **A crude idea of statesmanship,” London, and on July ii, the Irish truce was proclaimed, 

was the Field-Marshal’s comment. But a better era set in After some preliminary discussion in which the dialectics 

with the King’s speech opening the Parliament in of the Irish leader were pitted against the dialectics of the 

Northern Belfast on June 22, 1921. Two days later British Prime Minister, Mr, De Valera agreed to send 

Mr, De Valera and Sir James Craig were invited to delegates to a Conference to be summoned to settle the 

Irish question. This Conference 
consisted of ten members, containing 
on the one hand the leaders of the 
late ^murder gang’, and on the other 
the leading members of the Unionist 
Party, It was on the point of 
coming to a deadlock when on 
December 5, Mr, Lloyd George pre- 
sented his ultimatum that the draft 
treaty must be signed as it stood or 
there would be immediate renewal of 
war. The Irish delegates conferred 
in private until nearly three in the 
following morning, and then append- 
ed their signatures to the Treaty 
which gave Irish Free State the same 
status within the Empire as Canada, 


COALITION GOVERNMENT 

The years immediately following 
the war had other unquiet features 
both at home and abroad than those 
already mentioned. It had been anti- 


Central Pres6 


cipated that the conclusion of the 


THE KING AND QUEEN WITH PRESIDENT WILSON -v^ar and the demobilization of the 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the first President of the United States of America to visit 
England, came to London in December, igi 8 , on his way to the Peace Conference 
in Paris where he had had his scheme of the League of, Nations accepted as an 
integral part of the Peace covenant. In the photograph, from left to right, are 
Mrs. Wilson, the Queen, President Wilson, the King and Princess Mary. On the 
27th December, a banquet was given by His Majesty in honour of President Wilson 
at Buckingham Palace where he and Mrs. Wilson were staying with the 

King and Queen. 


army would result in an acute spell 
of unemployment. Contrary was, 
however, the case. The years 1919- 
20 saw an industrial boom whose 
warmth only served to accentuate the 
bleakness of the inevitable slump 
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PE) ACE) PROCE)SSION BE)FORE) BUCKINGHAM' P ALACK 

On July 10. igig, the conclusion of the Peace Treaty in Paris was celebrated m 
London by a Peace Procession marching past the Buckmgharn P^ce, * 

King took the salute. Behind him are standing Marshal Foch, ' 

theOueen, Oueen Alexandra and General Pershing, the Commander-tn-chief of the 
American forces in Europe, 


that followed* But the same years 
also saw a crop of great strikes and 
industrial disputes effecting all the 
key industries of Great Britain* In 
the field of foreign affairs^ the ques" 
tion of security and Reparations 
seemed to be insoluble* All the 
fashionable health and pleasure 
resorts of Europe were tried as seats 
of international conferences withoutt 
howevert much tangible result* 
These conundrums of peace conti^ 
nued to occupy the head of the 
Coalition Government till an event 
in the Near East brought his term of 
office to an end. 

Of all the allies of Germany in the 
wart Turkey was patently the worst 
beaten in Novembert 1918* Yet it 
was Turkey alone which rejected the 
humiliating treaty imposed on itt and 
by rising out of the ashes under a 
great leader, proved it was not the 
Sick Man of Europe* The worst 
mistake of Mr* Lloyd George and 
Lord Curzon in the Near Eastern 
settlement was their encouragement, 
under the influence of M. Venizelos, 
of the Greek ambitions in Asia 
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at the end of the PEACE CONFERENCE, 1919 


The King receiving his Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, at the Victoria Station 

IfterTeMccesstJ conclusion of the Peace Conference. From left to right-Mrs. Lloyd ^for^’JfpL^y^ George, Hrs 
^ Majesty and the Prince of Wales. Lord Curzon may be seen between the King and the Prince. 
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Minor. The rule of the despised 
Greeks in their homeland was too 
much for Turkish pride. Though 
there was still a Sultan and a Govern- 
ment in Constantinople, resurgent 
Turkey formed itself at Angora 
round the personality of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. He let events follow 
their course till he was ready, and 
then struck the blow which drove 
the Greeks from the Turkish soil. 
The victorious advance of the 
Turkish armies to the Straits, how- 
ever, threatened a conflict with the 
British forces, which, in spite of the 
bellicose attitude of the Government 
at home, was averted by the tactful 
handling of the situation by General 
Harrington, the local commander. 

The imminence of another war in 
the tired state of the nation was a 
decisive factor in the growing un- 
popularity of Mr. Lloyd George^s 
Coalition Government. People were 
dissatisfied with a Government 
which had promised much and ac- 
complished little. It had blown hot 
and cold. It had contradicted and 
stultified itself in relation to 



Sport and freneral 

THE PRINCE GOES ON HIS AUSTRALIAN TOUR 


The King is seen heie bidding farewell to the Prince of Wales at Victoiia Station, 
London, on March is, 1920, on the eve of his departinc for the Aiistialian tour. 
In the centie of the photograph is standing Princess Victoria, and the Queen is a 
little faither away behind the King. 


every subject it had touched. 
It had poured out money on 
social reforms, and subse- 
quently repealed them. It 
had prosecuted a barbarous 
war against Sinn Fein and 
subsequently capitulated to 
it. It had imposed an un- 
workable settlement on 
Germany and was now 
quarrelling with France in 
an attempt to whittle away 
that settlement. No one 
thought of questioning its 
achievements in the war. 
But, as Mr. Bonar Law said 
about Mr. Lloyd George in 
his election speech, a 
drummer boy was an asset 
in the hour of battle but he 
and his drum were only a 
nuisance afterwards among 
the casualties in the hospital 
ward. Men wanted tran- 
quillity, and for it they 
looked to the Conservatives, 

THE RETURN OF THE TORIES 
For some time, however, 
the Coalition held together 
through the personal loyalty 
of some of the Conservative 
leaders and through a con- 
viction that the old Party 
lines were obsolete. But the 
inevitable revolt came on 



Central Press 

AT BEI/EAST, 1921 

J'he King visited Belfast on the 22nd June, 1921, to 
inaugurate the Parliament of Northern Ireland created 
by the Government of Ireland Act in 1920. The elec- 
tion had tahen place early in 1921 and a Government 
founded with Str James Craig as Prime Minister, 


October 19, when at a party 
meeting at the Carlton Club 
Mr. Baldwin demanded com- 
plete freedom of action and 
programme for the Conser- 
vative Party. His resolution 
was carried, and at once Mr. 
Lloyd George resigned. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Bonar 
Law to whose appeal the 
country replied by sending 
a clear Tory majority to 
Parliament. 

UNSTABLE EQUILI- 
BRIUM : 1923-1935 

M r. Bonar Law gave to 
Great Britain what he 
had promised, tranquil- 
lity. There were no more 
of those spectacular confer- 
ences abroad and heroic 
measures at home. The 
people had some months of 
breathing space, which was 
not interrupted, when, on 
the death of Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, — who 
had brought about the fall 
of Mr. Lloyd George and 
settled the question of the 
Anglo-American debt but 
was not otherwise very well- 
known, — stepped into his 
place. 
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WITH THE KiyG AXD QUEEX OF BEEGIAXS 

In ig 22 the King and Queen z'lsitcd Belgium, zchctc they zeerc received at Hotel 
de VillCf Biiissels, by the famous Burgomaster Max. From left to right are 
Oucen Elizabeth, King George, Queen Mary, King Albot, and the Burgomaster. 


Mr* Baldwirit howevett felt that the Parliamentary 
position of his Government was not very satisfactory 
and went to the country in the autumn of 1923 on the 
plank of Protectionism. The election resulted in an in- 
decisive balance of parties. In the new House the Con- 
servatives fell from 344 to 257, Labour rose from 142 to 
192 and the Liberals from 117 to 157. The decisive 
voice thus lay with the Liberals, who, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Asquith, supported the Labour amendment 
to the address and turned Mr. Baldwin out of office. 
The King immediately sent for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who formed the first Labour Government of Great 
Britain. 

THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT 

It would be wrong to look upon this Government as 
anything more than a harmless and interesting experi- 
ment. The very fact that it was a minority Government, 
dependent on the vote of the Liberals, excluded all 
possibility of its trying to achieve Socialism in our time, 
or at any time for that matter. The Labour leaders per- 
fectly understood their position and looked upon this 
spell of office as nothing more than an opportunity to 
show that Labour could govern. In this they succeeded 
to a very material degree. The foreign policy of the first 
Labour Government in particular, for which the Prime 
Minister himself was responsible, was a great improve- 
ment upon the querulous vacillations of Lord Curzon. 
Mr. MacDonald had an art of establishing friendly 
personal contacts with foreign statesmen, and by his skil- 
ful management of the London Conference at which the 
Dawes Plan was accepted paved the way for a better 
Franco-German understanding, which was to bear fruit in 
Locarno. 

It was, however, the same conciliatory foreign policy 
of Mr. MacDonald which brought about the downfall of 
his Government. At the time that the Reparations Con- 


ference was sitting in London, an 
Anglo-Russian Conference had also 
been summoned to liquidate the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia. When it was found 
that the treaty drafted by this Con- 
ference contained a clause about a 
loan to Russia, about which Conser- 
vative opinion was intensely sensi- 
tive, opposition flared up. The 
Prime Minister, at once, decided to 
make an appeal to the country. In 
the ensuing elections, the Tories 
were materially helped by the wind- 
fall of the notorious Zinoviev letter, 
the truth about which is yet to be 
ascertained. In the new Parliament 
the Conservatives had a majority of 
over two hundred over both the 
Liberals and Labour combined. The 
people wanted a strong Government 
and gave their votes to the only 
party which seemed likely to supply 
one. So, the Conservatives were 
installed in office and had the five 
years* normal lease of power. 

The central facts of Mr. Baldwin*s 
second administration were Locarno 
in foreign politics and the General Strike at home, with 
something like a lighter accompaniment in the contro- 
versy over the Prayer Book. The Franco-German under- 
standing inaugurated by the Locarno settlement seems to 
be a very inconclusive beginning in view of what has 
happened afterwards, but at the time it was made the 
occasion of a variety of symbolic festivities expressive of 
the corning of a new era of peace, — an impression which 
was heightened by the signing next year of the Kellog 
Pact, that most magnanimous if not realistic gesture of 
international politics. 

THE GENERAL STRIKE 

The General Strike affected Great Britain more 
immediately. Its origin is to be sought in the condition 
of the coal industry. In consequence of its obviously 
unsatisfactory state, the Government had, in 1925, 
granted the owners a year’s subsidy and at the same time 
set up a Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Herbert Samuel to make recommendations. The Com- 
mission reported on March 6, 1926 in favour of a wide 
reorganization of the industry. The Government subsidy 
was due to expire in May, and the owners posted notices 
of this and their intention not to continue to employ the 
miners except on lower wages ; but they made no definite 
proposals about reorganization. In consequence the 
T. U. C. called a conference of the Executive Committees 
of the constituent unions and reported that it could see 
no alternative to a general sympathetic strike as a means 
of helping t^ miners. The strike was timed to be called 
from the midnight of May 3 and 4. The response was 
remarkably complete, and the vast majority of the 
organized workers of the country ceased work, though 
the essential services were partially maintained by 
volunteers. There was little loss of temper and a general 
absence of disorder. But the Government took the line 
that the strike was an unconstitutional attempt to coerce 
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the Government and refused to negotiate with the 
strikers* The Labour leaders, of whom Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Thomas disliked the step, were placed in a 
humiliating position. Nevertheless, after the strike had 
lasted a week, they took the opportunity offered by the 
miners' rejection of the Samuel Memorandum to call it 
off. The miners' strike, however, lasted in a long^ 
drawn-'out agony till November. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The General Election of 1929 again returned a 
Labour Government to power. Its initial political acts 
were a naval conference, an Imperial conference, and an 
Indian conference. But for the average man all these 
questions were overshadowed by the black figures of un^ 
employment, accentuated by the economic depression, 
which, m its turn, was to lead to the National Govern^ 
ment. The crisis came in the late summer of 1931 over 
the problem of balancing the Budget, For this purpose, 
among other things, a cut in the unemployment benefit 


was proposed. This was firmly resisted by the Trade 
Union leaders headed by Mr. Henderson. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, confronted by a schism in the Cabinet, resigned 
as the Labour Prime Minister, only to re-accept office 
with a commission to form a National Government. The 
new Government, National in name but overwhelmingly 
Tory in composition, offered itself to the country as an 
emergency institution, gained its delirious support and 
still claims to have a mission to fulfil. This is no more 
than natural in the face of an impending election. But 
the historian will have some diffidence to pronounce on 
It till time has set events in a less distorted perspective. 

THE KING AFTER THE WAR 
For the King the years following the Armistice have 
been years of normal ceremonials and duties, more extend- 
ed participation in the pleasures and preoccupations of 
the common man and happy family life, m the continued 
enjoyment of the affections of his subjects. As soon as 
the Armistice was signed he crossed over to France and 



Downey 

THE KING WITH THE DOMINION PREMIERS 


The Imperial Conference of ig26, held at Downing Street, London, was made memorable by General Hertzog^s demand 
for recognition of South Africa's independence. Seated from left to right betiveen His Majesty are Stanley Baldwin, 
the British Premier, Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and standing from left to right, are Walters Monroe of 
Newfoundland, J. G. Coats of New Zealand, Stanley Melbourne Bruce of Australia, General Hertzog of South Africa and 
William Thomas Cosgrave, President of the Irish State Council. 
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Da:d a v:s:t to the front. This visit was followed by 
others to the war-graves both in France and Belgium^ and 
one to Italy. His historic visit to Belfast in 1921. which 
has already been referred to, belong more to the domain 
of live politics than of ceremonial. In 1920, on the 
second anniversary day of the Armistice, he unveiled the 
Cenotaph, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and assisted 
m the ceremonial burial of the Unknown Warrior, 

In his personal life, the King has had two bereave- 
ments since the War. In January, 1919, his youngest 
son. Prince John, died, and in 1925 came the death of 
Queen Alexandra, his mother. Otherwise, there was no 
break m the sunshine of the increasing family circle. In 
1922 Princess Mary was married to Viscount Lascelles. 
In the next year Prince Albert, Duke of York, married 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, the daughter of a Scottish 
peer. The third marriage in the Royal family took place 
in 1934 when the Duke of Kent, the King's youngest 
son, married a Greek Princess, All these Royal weddings 
were acclaimed with enthusiasm and gave occasion for 
displays of popular affection, which could not but be very 
gratifying to the sovereign. 


During all these years the King has encouraged his 
sons to tread in his own foot-steps in missions of Imperial 
amity. The Prince of Wales is as widely travelled a man 
as his father, and his younger brothers have also visited 
the Dominions to represent the King. At home, the 
children of George V and Queen Mary have played no 
insignificant role m promoting trade and industry. They 
have visited fairs and exhibitions and put forward emi- 
nently practical suggestions for the development of 
British commerce. There are many instances of this, and 
if a single representative illustration is to be given, it is 
enough to point to the success of the British Industries 
Fair as an example of what has been accomplished by 
Royal patronage. 

SERIOUS ILLNESS IN IQ29 

Perhaps the most significant fact of the King’s post- 
war years is his illness in 1929 and the popular reaction 
It had. While attending the Armistice Day ceremony 
before the Cenotaph in November, 1928, the King 
caught a violent chill which developed into a serious 
illness. The doctors, remembering the King’s age, were 
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of igsS. T.irougbout his illness, large crowds of anxious people carried 

on a ceaseless vigil outside Buckingham Palace waiting for houis for the issue of the physicians' bulletins announcing 

the King's condition. 
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THE KING’S 

FIVE PRIME MINISTERS 


Top Left : Henry Herbert Asquith (1910-16). Top Right : Andrew Bonar Law (1922-23). Centre ; 
David Lloyd George (1916-22). Bottom Left : Stanley Baldwin (1923 ; 1924-29 ; 1935— ). Bottom 

Right: James Ramsay MacDonald (1929-35). 


Photos hy Press Portrait Bureau, Bassano and Russell 
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ONLY HE REIVIAINS BROAD BASED UPON HIS PEOPLE’S WILL 

In the crash of thrones that followed the War, when King after King, dynasty after dynasty fell like houses of cards 
in Europe, the Throne of England stood unshaken, broad based upon the people*s will. 
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INAUGURATING TH^ FIVB-POWBR NAVAU CONFERBNCB, 1930 
On January 21 , ig^o, His Majesty inaugurated the Five Pouer Naval Conference in the great Gallery of the House of Loids 
the Pou'crs leprescnted being the United States of America, France, Italy, Japan and Gieat Britain, assembled ''to elimi- 
nate the evil results of wasteful competition/^ 



apprehensive» and the Prince of Wales had to cut short 
his East African trip and hurry home* A Council of 
State was formed to carry on State business* It was no\ 
till some months had passed that the King was declared 
to be out of danger and fit to resume his 
normal life* During all these time there was 
a striking display of popular anxiety* Eager 
crowds waited patiently outside Buckingham 
Palace for news of the King's condition, and 
when a new bulletin appeared there was a 
rush to see what it told* These scenes 
continued till the King was declared to be out 
of danger, and when he was completely 
recovered there was a National thanksgiving, 
which m its sincerity was not less impressive 
as an index of the stability of the British 
monarchy than the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the Silver Jubilee* 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

It is curious to contrast this steadfast alle^ 
giance of the British people to the titular 
leader of the nation with their uncertain 
loyalties in the practical spheres of national 
action* In the thirteen years following the 
resignation of Mr* Lloyd George, the British 
electorate has turned from the Conservative 
Party to Labour, and again from Labour to 
the Conservative Party* There is reason to 
think that these are not the familiar swings of 
the party system* In spite of the traditional 


division of the governing class of Great Britain into two 
parties, there has never been any fundamental cleavage 
either of interests and ideals or of method and pro- 
gramme between the two claimants to office. This 

I 


INAUGURATING THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 1933 
On June 12 , igss, the King inaugurated the World Economic Conference 
in London — the first Sovereign in history to open a conclave of all nations. 
The Conference, held in the Geological Museum, South Kensington, was 
the largest International assembly ever known, sixty-six States being 

represented. 
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important guarantee of the constitution is weakening in 
proportion as the parties are tending to divide along the 
lines of class interests. The election of 1931 has shown 
that, if the issue is a struggle between two fundamental 
conflicting interests, it will be the conventional constitu^ 
tion rather than the class which will have to go. It is, 
of course, true that the British people are yet maintaining 
the facade of parliamentary government ; nor have they 
made a final choice between the two classes which claim 
to govern them. But this should not blind any one to 
the deep-seated fissures within. 

And to this the disintegration of the governing 
parties themselves. Labour, which is the uneasy alliance 
between Socialism and Trade Unionism, seems to be on 
the way to inevitable split, while Conservatism too is 
throwing off a more positive offshoot in Fascism. No 
observer of outward things will yet discover any sign on 
the part of the great mass of Englishmen to veer round 
to either of the two extremes. The official Conservative 
party is still sufficiently respectful of the forms of parlia- 
mentarism and sufficiently sure of its hold on the elector- 
ate to perrnit any disturbance of the age-long equilibrium. 
But there is an element of instability in the whole struc- 
ture. This may reveal itself any day and show the 
British people to be the most revolutionary in the world 
instead of being the most conservative. 

This summary of the King’s reign would have no 
claim to be called even a summary if it did not give some 
indication at least of the lines along which the British 
Empire has developed. Here too conflicting ideals haye 
been at work. In 1910 the idea of an **Imperial Federa- 
tion” was in the air. The War, in which the Dominions 
had actively and enthusiastically participated, carried the 
feeling of Imperial solidarity still further. When Mr. 
Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister 
in December, 1916, his first act was to set up a ^*War 


Cabinet”, and his second was to invite the Premiers of 
the Dominions to come to England and join, on equal 
terms, in its deliberations. This Imperial Cabinet met in 
1917 and 1918, and in the next year the statesmen of the 
Dominions formed part of the British Empire Delegation 
to the Peace Conference of Versailles. 

STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 

This Conference, which marks the closest point of 
the co-operation of the various units of the British 
Empire, was also the starting point of a new tendency. 
The atmosphere of the Peace Conference was charged 
with ideas of nationalism and self-determination, and 
under their influence the Dominions signed both the 
Peace Treaties and the Covenant as distinct nations. 
This seed was developed to its xOgical conclusion in the 
Imperial Conferences of 1921, 1923 and 1926, each of 
which showed a progressive decline in the idea of 
Imperial unity. The final form to this new doctrine was 
given by a Committee of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
presided over by Lord Balfour, which affirmed the 
equality of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and defined the self-governing Dominions as : 

’"Autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
any other in any aspect of then domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

This definition was embodied in a resolution of the 
full Conference and given legal form by the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931. The practical implications of this 
statute are clear. In the words of the Report itself ; 
’’Every self-governing member of the empire is 
now master of its destiny. In fact, if not always 
in form, it is subject to no compulsion whatever.” 
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THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEHBLY BUILDINGS AT DELHI 

INDIA IN TRANSITION; 1910^1935 

Setting of the Stage: 1910*18— Reforms and Non* 

Co'operation : 1919‘27~Travail and Turmoif: 1928*35 


SETTING OF THE STAGE 
1910-18 

HE words in which the Inters 
I Imperial Relations Committee 
^ of 1926 tried to define the rela- 
tions of the fully self-govern- 
ing parts of the British Empire may 
be applied almost without the change 
of a syllable to the aspirations of 
politically conscious India. The goal 
of these aspirations has borne differ- 
ent labels at different times. At one 
time It was called Colonial Self- 
Government ; at others simply Self- 
Government ; then, again, Swaraj^ 
Home Rule, Dominion Status, Inde- 
pendence, ‘'Substance of Independ- 
ence.'' But the reality behind this 
bewildering variety of names is one 
— the desire to be the master of one's 
destiny, in fact if not always in form. 
And surprising as it may seem, the 
substance of this national demand 
has undergone neither amplification 
nor attenuation during the quarter of 
a century that has passed by since 
the King-Emperor came to the 
throne. 

The political history of India 



Johnston and Hoffmann 

IvORB HARDINGB 


Viceroy and Governor-General for 
India from igio to igi 6 , Baron 
Hardinge of Penshurst had the privi- 
lege of welcoming Their Majesties to 
India in igii-12 for the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi. It was during his 
regime that the capital of India was 
transferred from Calcutta to Delhi 
and the Great War broke out in 
Europe. 


from 1910 to this day is the story of 
the interaction between the Indian 
demand and British stakes. Some- 
times these two forces have shown 
signs of coming together. Some- 
times they have moved away from 
one another in violent reaction. 
More often, however, the encounter 
has resembled the closely succeeding 
rounds of a Test Match. It is inter- 
esting to observe how unvaryingly 
each phase of the game has tended 
to follow a set pattern. On the one 
hand, vague yearnings and discon- 
tent crystallizing round a concrete 
political grievance, reaching a climax 
in an explosion of popular feeling, 
gradually sinking into a trough, to 
rise again at the end of the period of 
recuperation ; on the other, a display 
of firmness at the peak of the agita- 
tion, followed by a belated instal- 
ment of reforms half-heartedly 
worked during the slump, to be 
rounded off by another provocation 
to nationalist sentiment — these two 
themes combine to make the recent 
history of India what it is. In the 
interweaving and alternating crescen- 
dos and diminuendos of the parts the 
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performance resembles an exercise m counterpoint. But 
this !St perhaps, no tribute to statesmanship. At the end 
of twenty-five years the familiar round of matches shows 
no signs of having ended in a decision, and judging from 
the trend of circumstances that decision dees not appear 
to be anywhere near our sight. 

THE MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 

In 1910 India was in a state of quiescence compared 
to the years of acute tension immediately preceding. 
The Morley-Minto Reforms, which had been announced 
in 1907 and introduced m 1909, were being worked by 
a section of the politically-minded class. Though Lord 
Morley himself emphatically repudiated the idea that the 
reforms were m any sense a step towards parliamentary 
government, the new powers of consultation and discus- 
sion given to the Legislative Councils had been welcomed 
by leaders like Mr. Gokhale, and the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal in 19 ii contributed something to the 
pacification of the country by removing an acutely felt 
injustice. 

Yet It would be a mistake to look upon the years 
between 1910 and 1914 as anything more than a time of 
peace on the surface. Five years of agitation had raised 
the Swadeshi Movement of 1905 from the plane of a pro- 
vincial grievance to a nation-wide desire for Self-Govern- 
ment. This desire found practical expression through 
two channels, one constitutional and open, and the other 
revolutionary and secret. For the moment there was 
nothing spectacular about the constitutional movement 
as the country was passing through the normal period of 
relaxation after the emotional wave of i905''6. But the 
period is of considerable importance for the crystallization 
of the Nationalist doctrine which was to be put into 
application at a more suitable hour. 

In this the lead was taken by the younger and more 
energetic leaders of the Swadeshi Movement, who had 
unequivocally rejected the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
They did not yet possess a decisive voice in the Indian 
National Congress, having seceded from it at Surat. But 
their following in the country was considerable, and it 
was under the pressure of this powerful body of opinion 
that the Congress itself became more and more critical 
of the policy of the Government. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

The revolutionary societies carried on their under- 
ground activities side by side with the constitutional 
agitation. Their object was to collect money and arms 
for an insurrection against British rule, and for this pur- 
pose murder and dacoity were unhesitatingly resorted to. 
The victims of the revolutionary party, whose ramifica- 
tions were particularly wide in East Bengal, were mostly 
police officers who had made themselves obnoxious to it 
by their efforts to check its activities. But some persons 
outside Government employ were also murdered either 
for resisting armed robberies or on the suspicion of being 
informers and deserters. The movement obviously went 
on gaining strength in its restricted but active circle, for 
there was a steady and increasing series of outrages from 
1910 to I9i3t including one on the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, till, at the beginning of 19 ^ 4 ^ Government 
considered the situation serious enough to require the 
steadying presence of Regular troops, some battalions of 
which were sent to East Bengal. 


This was the situation in India when the Great War 
broke out. When the news of Great Britain's declaration 
of war against Germany reached this country in August, 
1914, there was a spontaneous burst of enthusiasm both 
on the part of the Indian Princes and the people. This 
statement may require some qualification in the case of 
the extreme left of the educated middle-class, but for the 
well-known leaders of the nationalist movement the war 
produced a revulsion of feelings. They looked upon it 
as a unique opportunity for demonstrating India's claim 
to an honoured and equal partnership m the Empire, and 
cordially responded to Lord Hardmge's appeal for a sus- 
pension of domestic controversy. 

INDIA AND THE WAR 

India's participation in the war began with the 
immediate despatch of an expeditionary force to the prin- 
cipal theatre of the war. This reached France at the end 
of September, and, though it could not take part in the 
Battle of the Marne, which stemmed the first German 
onrush, it played a gallant role in the subsequent months 
of trench warfare, in spite of severe handicaps, the most 
severe of which was the climate. As the war progressed 
India's contingent grew in size, till Indian troops came to 
form the major element in the British armies in East 
Africa, Mesopotamia and Egypt. By the time the war 
came to an end, India had sent 877,068 combatants and 
563,369 non-combatants to the war and contributed a 
sum of 1 46.2 millions sterling in money, in addition to 
;^8o millions in stores. 

While India generally was co-operating in the war, 
the revolutionaries were determined to treat England's 
difficulty as India's opportunity. The very first year of 
the war saw an intensification of revolutionary activity 
in Bengal. The theft of a large consignment of arms 
and ammunition from a Calcutta firm in August, I9i4t 
had furnished the revolutionaries with the means of 
pursuing their activities on a wider scale than before, and 
there was also some attempt to get German money and 
arms through the United States. These, however, were 
nipped in the bud, but the Government found it more 
difficult to deal with the revolutionaries both in Bengal 
and the Punjab, which had also come within the 
orbit of revolutionary activities. In the face of 
what they believed to be an exceptional situation, 
the Government of Lord Hardinge rushed a Defence of 
India Act through the legislature, giving drastic powers 
to the Executive to restrict individual liberty. This was 
passed in 1915 and was immediately put into operation 
against persons suspected by the police to be connected 
with revolutionary organizations, of whom some were 
tried by summary procedure and a still greater number 
interned* There were protests in the country against the 
detention of persons without trial and the guardians of 
school and college students in Bengal felt more than 
usually tremulous about their wards. But when the 
Defence of India Act came to be applied to the constitu- 
tional agitation for the grant of Self-Government, the 
resentment against the operations of the Indian sister of 
DORA spread all over India* 

This was exactly the mistake committed by the 
Government of Lord Hardinge's successor. Lord Chelms- 
ford. When the new Viceroy assumed office in the 
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spring of I9i6t 
India had settled 
down to war condi- 
tions and the first 
enthusiasm had dis- 
tinctly worn off. 
This was due, pre- 
eminently, to the 
failure or the Gov- 
ernment to make 
use of and give a 
lead to the popular 
desire to be helpful. 
But It should also 
be remembered that 
India had no vital 
stake in the war 
and though the 
ardent Lieutenant- 
Governor of the 
Punjab in his re- 
cruiting speeches 
dangled the pros- 
pect of a German 
invasion of India 
through Central 
Asia and reminded 
his audiences of the 
Ravi flowing with 
blood, the people of India showed no inclination to take 
these pronouncements at anything more than their 
rhetorical value. For them, the most momentous 
question was what effect the war was going to have 
on their political aspirations* The politically conscious 
classes were used to the studied indifference of the 
Government to these aspirations in normal times. But 
the war was supposed to have changed all that. 
India's whole-hearted co-operation in the war and the 
records of Indian soldiers had, on the one hand, pro- 
foundly stimulated nationalist aspirations ; they were 
stated, on the other, to have brought about a change in 
the angle of vision of British administrators. Indian 
public opinion naturally put these two facts together and 
expected that at the end of a war fought for freedom 
and self-determination the legitimate claims of India will 
not be allowed to be passed over. 

THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 

Indian leaders waited for some gesture to this effect 
from the British Government, and as the war progressed 
and none came, grew more and more vocal and restive. 
The first modest appeal for a greater measure of Self- 
Government came from the Bombay Congress of I9i5t 
presided over by Sir S. P. (afterwards Lord) Sinha, at 
which Mrs. Besant's Home Rule plan was first mooted. 
This demand grew into a strong country-wide movement 
for Home Rule in course of the next year, and was 
asserted with impressive unanimity of opinion at the 
Lucknow Congress of 1916. 

1916 was a year of extraordinary fervour in Indian 
politics. It saw the union of all important political 
parties in favour of immediate Home Rule. On Septem- 
ber I, Mrs. Besant formally inaugurated the Home Rule 
Leaguet which was joined by Mr. Tilak and other leaders 
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LORD CHELMSFORD 

Lord Chelmsford, who presided ovo 
the destinies of India fjom igi6-2i, 
will he remembered as the joint 
author of the Report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms of igiS. The cul- 
minating act of his regime was the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act leading 
to the disturbances in the Punjab 
and the Amritsar tragedy. 



of what was then 
known as the **Ex- 
tremist" school. 

The success of the 
political campaign 
carried on by the 
League was pheno- 
menal* Through- 
out 1916 and 1917, 
the idea of Self- 
Government was in 
the air, and the 
contagion spread 
also to the Legisla- 
tive Councils. In 
October, 1916, 
nineteen elected 
members of the Im- 
perial Legislative 
Council sent a 
memorandum to 
the Viceroy urging 
the immediate 
conferment of res- 
ponsible govern- 
ment with many 
more sweeping 
measures of reform. 

Closely following upon this gesture came the 
Lucknow Congress, which was joined not only by all the 
existing schools of Nationalist thought but by the 
Moslem League as well. The outcome of the joint deli- 
berations of these two important political organizations 
was an agreed demand for constitutional reforms and a 
plan for communal unity based on communal representa- 
tion, which was to become famous as the Lucknow Pact. 
The most fundamental proposal put forward by this 
session of the Congress was that **India must cease to be 
a dependency and be raised to the status of a self-govern- 
ing state as an equal partner with equal rights and res- 
ponsibilities as an independent unit of the Empire." It 
also asked for a proclamation by the King-Emperor 
announcing the British Government's intention to confer 
immediate Self-Government on India* 


Bourne and Shepherd 

LORD READING 
A former Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Earl of Reading was the 
Viceroy of India fiom ig2i-ig2S , — 
peiiod of political turmoil occasioned 
by the Non-Co-Operation Movement 
led by Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali 
Brothers. 


THE DECLARATION OF 1917 

The Government replied to these political stirrings 
with its time-honoured method of repression followed up 
by promises of inconclusive reforms. The leaders of the 
Home Rule movement were at first prohibited from 
entering various districts and provinces under the provi- 
sions of the drastic Defence of India Act and after that 
Mrs. Besant herself was interned with two of her fore- 
most lieutenants. This step gave rise to widespread dis- 
satisfaction, to which the rather belated and curiously 
informal declaration of August 20, 1917 was no effective 
counterpoise. This declaration contained a promise 
about the ultimate end of British policy, but no commit- 
ment whatever regarding the intermediate steps. Yet 
the Moderates welcomed it as something tangible, while 
the more advanced Nationalists, divided between curio- 
sity and doubt, showed some inclination to suspend 
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judgment till the promised visit of the Secretary of State 
responsible for the declaration, had been paid. 

The doubts, however, showed a distinct tendency to 
gam the upper hand, when at the Delhi Conference of 
1918, summoned in the face of the great German offen- 
sive of that year, Mr. Tilak was debarred by the Viceroy 
from raising the question of India's political aspirations. 
The growing disenchantment was completed when the 
joint report of the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General was published in July. The proposals contained 
in this report were considered to fall far short of what 
was necessary and just, both by the Moderates who 
accepted them as a working 
basis, and by the Extremists 
who did not. The special 
session of the Congress 
summoned soon after to dis- 
cuss the report also pro- 
nounced It to be inadequate. 

This disapproval was repeat- 
ed at two subsequent 
sessions. 

THE REFORM BILL AND 
AFTER 

The acute disappointment 
caused by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the 
Reform Bill that sprang out 
of it, was not, however, the 
whole of the matter. Politi- 
cal India saw with increasing 
disquiet the signs of an inci- 
pient reaction all around. 

This impression gathered 
force from the utterances of 
many provincial governors, 
from the attitude of the 
Government towards the 
Home Rule movement, from 
the preparations of the 
bureaucracy to settle down 
into its normal grooves out 
of which it had been thrown 
out by the war, and, above 
all, from the proposals of the 
Rowlatt Report. The re- 
commendations of this 
report were interpreted by 
the Indian public,, from its 
experience of the Defence of 
India Act, as a veiled 
weapon against the national- 
ist movement. Furthermore, 
their clear-cut and drastic 
character was compared with 
the nebulous inadequacy of the proposed reforms, which. 
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MR. ■\IOXTAGr AND ]MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

Mr. Ed'itnn Samuel Montagu, Secretary of State 
India from 1917-22, was the author of the Government 
of India Act of igig, which passed through Parliament 
7 eith the active assistance of his friend and chief, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister. 


ment throughout India was great, and it found emphatic 
voice in the resolutions of the Delhi Congress of 1918. 

To these factors of discontent affecting only the in- 
telligentsia, must be added others which went down to 
the masses. The first of these was the anxiety of the 
Indian Moslems about the fate of' Turkey. The alliance 
between British and Muhammadan interests which had 
been a feature of Indian political life in the years imme- 
diately preceding had been shaken by the Turco-Italian 
and the Balkan Wars, in which a Muhammadan Power 
was despoiled by rapacious Europeans without Great 

Britain intervening on be- 
half of her traditional ally. 
This suspicion reached a 
climax when Turkey joined 
the war against the Allies, 
and the rupture was com- 
plete when the Sherifian 
Arabs revolted against the 
titular Caliph under British 
lead. Henceforward 
Muhammadan feeling in 
India grew more and more 
hostile towards Great 
Britain, till it was raised to 
white heat by the treatment 
of Turkey at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

FACTORS OF DISCONTENT- 
MENT 

The second factor was the 
discontentment created by 
the official methods employ- 
ed in recruiting and by the 
pressure brought to bear on 
the propertied classes, parti- 
cularly in the Punjab, to 
contribute to War Loans. 
This was aggravated 
throughout India by the rise 
of prices and general econo- 
mic distress. Indian Labour 
saw with indignation that 
the employers, who had 
made immense profits out 
of the war, were looking 
^ forward to the normal life 
of profiteers without any 
thought of spending even a 
small part of their gains for 
the improvement of the 
status of the wage-earners. 
The demobilized labour 
corps men and soldiers who 
had seen something of the European standard of livins 


for 
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It was believed, would be even more whittled down by and were conscious of their part in the victory, were 

the rule-making powers of the Indian authorities and the i r • ,, . / . 

secret but strenuous opposition of the Services about 
which there were some revelations in the Press. So, the 
conviction grew that the effort and the sacrifices of four 
years of crisis were not only going to be treated as an 
irrelevant episode, but was actually to be rewarded by 
the stifling of the aspirations of the people. The resent- 


sufiEering from the effects of their sudden release from 
employment. All these combined to bring about a state 
of actual distress luridly set against the expectations raised 
by the war* Not only had all the Allied Powers, and 
above all Great Britain, encouraged the most utopian 
ideals with the object of stiffening the morale of their 
resistance to Germany ; an object lesson in founding a 
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new social order had also been furnished by Russia which 
had shaken off the age-'long despotism of the Czars, and 
promises of an earth fit for heroes and safe for democracy 
were only awaiting practical realization at Paris* A feel- 
ing was m men's minds that everything was in the melt- 
ing pot, and that it depended only on them to make their 
lot better* Simple distress unrelieved in its gloom 
is not too much of a burden for the Indian peasant or 
worker* But to make him feel that the remedy for his 
ills lay within reach of his outstretched hands and then 
to baulk him of it was too much of a strain even for his 
proverbial fatalism* 

REFORMS AND 
NON-CO-OPERATION 

1919-1927 > 

T he situation which exist- 
ed in India at the begin- 
ning of 1919 thus requir- 
ed bold and imaginative, 
yet sensitive, handling. But 
It was mishandled, and from 
this mishandling proceeds 
the cram of events which 
constitutes the last sixteen 
years' history of India* 

When one comes to think 
of the lost opportunities of 
1919 at the end of a decade 
and-a-half, it seems that the 
tragedy of peace in India 
was not different in kind 
from the tragedy of peace 
in Europe* There, too, the 
situation called for a swift 
programme of reconstruction 
and healing, from men 
whose faces were turned to 
the future. What it got, 
however, were measures of 
retribution from politicians 
obsessed with the past ; and 
then, as if as an after- 
thought, timid attempts at 
setting up a new order 
whose vacillating half-heart- 
edness did nothing to neu- 
tralize the harshness of the 
'realists'* The result was 
the German settlement, the 
Turkish settlement, and the 
Irish settlement, — all inspir- 
ed by impossible ideas of security, revengefulness, and 
vested interests* The Indian settlement was not very 


and paradoxical fact, whose explanation is not perhaps 
far to seek. There has always been an element of blind 
pride of power in the British domination of India, based 
in the consciousness of both racial achievement and racial 
superiority* This is only too ready to burst into berserk 
fury at the mere thought of any demands being made by 
a subject nation* This attitude of defying the world to 
meddle with an Englishman's possessions and take the 
consequences was very much on the surface in 1919. It 
was the result of the hardening of temper brought about 
by four years of fighting and was particularly accentuated 
in India by the dram of military and political intelligence 

due to the war. It is now 
clear that the political crisis 
of 1919 was provoked by 
natural doubts about the in- 
tentions of the Government, 
doubts which those in auth- 
ority did nothing to remove 
but a good deal to encour- 
age* It has also been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that 
the sporadic riots which fol- 
lowed It were not part of a 
well thought out and organ- 
ized plan of rebellion. But 
the civil and military autho- 
rities in India, flushed with 
the victory over Germany 
on the one hand and made 
panicky by the menace from 
Afghanistan on the other, 
persisted in looking upon 
them as a second Mutiny* 
And on this assumption they 
applied the Mutiny methods 
to them. To this gross 
lapse in their sense of pro- 
portion is to be attributed 
the greatest and the most 
unnecessary tragedy in the 
history of British rule in 
India. 

The rising antagonism be- 
tween the Nationalist move- 
ment and the Government 
took a dramatic turn with 
the introduction of the 
Rowlatt Bills in the Indian 
Legislative Council in Feb- 
ruary, 1919* The Govern- 
ment was determined to carry them through in spite of 
' .«,»the strong feeling which was known to exist in the coun- 
difEerent in spirit from any of these. It was bankrupt inL<«ftry against the measures. The Nationalist leaders were 



THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

Second son of Queen Victoria and the oldest living 
mevibcr of the Royal Family j the Duke of Connaught 
was sent by His Majesty the King-Emperor to inaugu- 
rate the new Constitution in India in ig2i. In a 
remarkable speech delivered at Delhi when he opened 
the Indian legislatuies he tried to soothe the feelings 
of India embittered by the Punjab incidents. 


statesmanship, and might be included as a good fourth in 
the series of post-war futilities. 

THE POLITICAL CRISIS OF 1919 

India had co-operated with Great Britain with all 
her resources in the war. Indian public opinion had, 
with unimportant exceptions, throughout supported the 
Allied cause. In spite of these facts, British administra- 
tors showed a strange readiness to treat India like an 
ex-enemy country after the war. This is a rather curious 


equally determined to resist their passage with all the 
powers at their command* In this they were impressive- 
ly supported both by the Indian Press and the public. 
There were colossal public meetings all over the country, 
and members of the Legislative Council fought the Bills 
at every stage of their progress* Notwithstanding this, 
one of the Bills was passed with the help of the official 
majority on March 18. A very noteworthy fact of the 
division was that even the nominated members voted 
against the Government, and after the Bill was passed 
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several members of the Council resigned their seats in 
protest* 

ROWLATT ACT AND SATYAGRAHA 

Even before this however, the Nationalist opposition 
to the Bills had taken the form of a distinct challenge* 
This was due to the entry into the field of this contro- 
versy of Mahatma Gandhi, who had been engaged in 
social and humanitarian work since his return from 
South Africa, and who had, during the war, co-operated 
with the Government in the recruiting campaign* But 
the Rowlatt Bills had come as a great shock to him* 
They shook his faith in the intentions of the British 
Government towards India, and prompted him to revert 
to his tried weapon of passive resistance* He decided 
upon this step after weeks of earnest thought and issued 
his famous manifesto on March i, 1919. In this he 
announced his intention to ofEer sutycLgrahcL against the 
Rowlatt Bills* Those who were to take part in this cam- 
paign of passive resistance with him were to take a vow 
**that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey those 
laws and such other laws as a committee to be hereafter 
appointed may think,’’ and were further to **affirm that 
in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain 
from violence to life, person or property*” The vow 
was at once taken by all the Home Rulers of Bombay, 
and within a fortnight the movement had spread all over 
the country* 

For an understanding of the passion roused on 
both sides by the Rowlatt Bills, and the consequences 
which followed from it, the arguments regarding 
their immediate practical necessity are of far less import- 
ance than the symbolic value attached to the measures 
by each of the protagonists. For the Nationalists the 
Bills stood for the unjust treatment of India after the 
war, and in the resistance to them was focussed all their 
resentment against that treatment and the reactionary 
order which, they believed, was responsible for it. The 
Services perfeedy understood the implications of the 
position and were determined to make the Rowlatt Bills 
a test of their position and prestige in India* In a demo- 
cratic country no Government would have dared to per- 
sist with a measure as unanimously condemned by public 
opinion as the Rowlatt Bills. Speaking about these bills. 
Lord Chelmsford on the contrary declared that *‘no 
Government could deviate from a policy which it regard- 
ed as essential, on account of any threat of agitation.” 
The fundamental cleavage of principle revealed by this 
pronouncement did not admit of any compromise* It 
naturally tended towards and actually culminated in a 
clash of wills. 

FORCE AND VIOLENCE 

That this clash took a typically Indian form on the 
Nationalist side was due to the respect Mahatma Gandhi 
felt for the habits and instincts of the populace. But in 
resorting to hartals he seems to have left out of the 
reckoning two possibilities: that the authorities would 
resort to force against the movement at the very outset, 
and that the people might break out in violence in 
their exasperated mood. It was exactly these two 
factors which combined to bring about the appalling 
bloodshed of the days that followed. Shocked by the 
first results of his movement, Mahatma Gandhi confessed 


that he had made a great blunder in trusting too impli- 
citly to the capacity of the people to suffer without strik- 
ing back* But that could not undo the terrible experi- 
ences of the April days, during which it seems to have 
been the one idea of those who were in charge of the 
disturbed areas to employ all the resources of the State 
to create **a moral effect” on the forces of resistance* 

The events in the Punjab and, above all, at Amritsar 
profoundly influenced the subsequent course of events* 
**I have felt round me bitterness and estrangement 
between those who would have been and should be 
friends* The shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over 
the fair face of India,” said the Duke of Connaught when 
he came to India in January, 1921 to inaugurate the Re- 
forms* These words are perfectly true. Henceforward 
the question of the reforms receded into the background 
and the concessions came to be judged less for their in- 
trinsic merits than for their relation to the Punjab wrong* 
During the first few weeks of the disturbances news 
from the Punjab had been severely censored, and the 
province was practically isolated from the rest of India, 
only occasional news **trickling through gagged silence”, 
as the poet Rabindranath Tagore put it in his famous 
letter to the Viceroy surrendering his Knighthood. But 
as normal conditions were being restored and information 
about the events at Amritsar became available, a wave of 
horror and anger passed over the country. Throughout 
the summer of 1919 the demand for an impartial enquiry 
grew in volume, and the suspicions of the people were 
still more intensified when an Act of Indemnity to pro- 
tect the officials implicated in the events was introduced 
into the Imperial Legislative Council in September, 1919. 
This Act the Government could carry through the legis- 
lature by means of the official majority. At the same 
time, a committee was appointed to enquire into the 
events of the Punjab under the chairmanship of Lord 
Hunter, a British judge* 

ROYAL PROCLAMATION AND AMNESTY 

While India waited for the results of the investiga- 
tions of this Committee and the Committee of the Con- 
gress appointed for the same purpose, the new Govern- 
ment of India Act became law in December, 1919* The 
British Government, inspired by Mr. Montagu, sought 
to utilize the occasion for an act of reconciliation by 
issuing a Royal Proclamation re-affirming the liberal prin- 
ciples underlying the British system of administration in 
India and a political amnesty. **Let those,” ran the gra- 
cious Royal Proclamation, **who, in their eagerness for 
political progress, have broken the law in the past respect 
it in the future. Let it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly 
Government to forget the extravagances which they have 
had to curb. A new era is opening. Let it begin with 
a common determination among my people and my offi- 
cers to work together for a common purpose. I, there- 
fore, direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on 
my behalf my Royal clemency to political offenders in 
the fullest measure which in his judgment is compatible 
with political safety.” This injunction was interpreted 
with liberality, and a large number of political prisoners 
of all classes were set free during the succeeding months. 

The Indian National Congress was sitting at Amrit- 
sar when the Royal Proclamation was issued. Though it 
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expressed its gratitude for the message of Roy^l 
clemency, it was not prepared to draw a veil over the 
past and remain satisfied with the constitutional reforms 
as they were* But, under the moderating influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who still believed that India s 
demands, both as regards the Punjab and the constitu- 
tional proposals, will be considered by the British Govern^ 
ment, it did not pass any uncompromising resolution* 


SHATTERED HOPES 

These hopes were, however, to be completely shat- 
tered during the next few months* During the investi- 
gations of the Hunter Committee India had become 
conscious for the first time of the spirit which had ani- 
mated the military and civil administration of the Punjab 
during the 1919 disturbances* The unrepentant and 
boastful evidence of General Dyer, perhaps, did ^^re to 
alienate Indian opinion than even his ruthless and humi- 
liating methods* About this time the Congress report 
on the disturbances was also published, and the tacts 
contained in it stirred India to her depths* In propor- 
tion to the feeling roused by these revelations, the con- 
clusions of the Hunter Committee, when they were pub- 
lished, were considered to be extremely timid, and the 
worst part of it was that the Committee itself divided 
on racial lines* Nor did the subsequent removal ot 
General Dyer and some other officials do much to relieve 
the bitterness* This might have produced some goo 
result, but it was completely destroyed by the girt ot 
money to General Dyer by the European comi^nity in 
India and his enthusiastic vindication by the House or 
Lords and that large section of the British public tor 
whom the Morning Post spoke* India interpreted these 
gestures as a sign of the unregenerate mood of the British 
ruling class. 


NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT LAUNCHED 
The Punjab was only one of the grievances of the 
Nationalists in the summer of 1920. An equally resent- 
ed second was added by the treatment of Turkey at the 
Peace Conference. A Khilafat agitation had grown in 
India during 1919 and 1920, of which the leading spirits 
were the brothers, Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali, who 
had been released under the recent amnesty. Indian 
Moslems were keenly watching the proceedings of the 
Peace Conference with regard to Turkey, when the terms 
of the Treaty of Sevres were announced and caused an 
explosion of feeling in Muhammad^ India. Mahatma 
Gandhi, who, on the death of Mr. Tilak in August, 19 ^ 9 * 
had become the dominating influence in nationahst poh- 
tics, gave his cordial support to the Khilafat movement, 
and at his pursuasion the Special Session of the Congress, 
held in Calcutta in September, decided upon a complete 
non-co-operation with the Government until the dual 
wrong was righted and Swaraj established. The prog- 
ramme of non-co-operation adopted at this Congress 
was confirmed at Nagpur in December, and as the new 
year opened with the inauguration of the Reforms and 
their acceptance by the Liberals, Nationalist India pre- 
pared to fight the administration by shunning all contact 
with it* 


The Government was at first undecided as to what 
attitude to adopt towards this movement* As it explain- 
ed later in a despatch to the Secretary of State, its aim 
was to check the movement but not to employ more 
force against it than would be considered justinable by 
that section of Indians who were co-operating with it* 
But as the year progressed and the agitation spread, the 
Government had recourse to repressive measures* The 
situation took a more dramatic turn when the Congress 
and the Khilafat organizations decided to boycott the 
visit of the Prince of Wales* There were spectacular 
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and successful hartals all over the country, as a result of 
which the Government declared the national volunteers 
an illegal body. There was a rush for the prisons, and 
almost all the important leaders of the movement were 
put under restraint. 

It was at this juncture that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya intervened to bring about an understanding be- 
tween the Congress and the Government. His efforts, 
however, proved to be abortive, as Lord Reading was not 
prepared to commit his Government to certain conditions 
imposed by Mahatma Gandhi. In February, 1921 Con- 
gress activities threatened to take a more serious turn 
with the launching of civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of taxes, when occurred the incident of Chauri- 
Chaura, a small village m the United Provinces, where 
an infuriated mob attacked a police station and brutally 
killed some police officers and men. Mahatma Gandhi 
was shocked by this outrage and pursuaded the All-India 
Congress Committee to suspend mass civil disobedience. 
Soon after he was placed under arrest and sentenced to 
six years^ imprisonment. 

SWARAJ PARTY FORMED 

The suspension of civil disobedience and the im- 
prisonment of Mahatma Gandhi left the Congress with- 
out a programme on the one hand and without a leader 
on the other. His parting instruction to the Congress 
was to concentrate on home-spun khaddar and social 
work. But for many of his followers this was not com- 
prehensive enough, and there arose in the Congress two 
schools of thought, one of which wanted to revive civil 
disobedience, while the other advocated council entry 
with the object of obstructing the Government within its 
own sphere. These two questions were debated at each 
subsequent session of the Congress and divided it into 
two sections of '*pro-changers’’ and *'no-changers.'^ In 
the end, Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru decided 
to form the Congress Swaraj Party and contest the 
elections of 1923. They ultimately persuaded the 
Congress to endorse this policy and were triumphantly 
returned to the Councils, 

The Swarajist success at the polls resulted in bring- 
ing about a deadlock in the C. P. Council, dislocated the 
work of the transferred departments in Bengal and 
brought defeat upon defeat on the Government in the 
Assembly. On the positive side, the Party tried its 
utmost to get a revision of the constitution on more re- 
presentative lines. In February 1924, Mr. Rangachariar 
moved a resolution in the Legislative Assembly recom- 
mending an early revision of the Government of India 
Act with a view to securing for India Dominion Status 
together with Responsible Government in the provinces. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swaraj party in 
the Assembly, moved for the summoning of a Round 
Table Conference to prepare a draft constitution for 
India and his resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. The attitude of the Government 
on this occasion gave rise to a feeling of disappointment 
and doubt. Sir Malcolm Hailey promised that there 
would be an immediate investigation into the complaints 
against the working of the present constitution. If the 
enquiry revealed the possibility of advance within the 


Act, the Government of India was willing to make re- 
commendations to that effect. On the other hand, if no 
advance was found possible without amending the consti- 
tution, the Government was m no way committed to 
such changes. 


THE '^NATIONAL DEMAND'" 

This debate led to the appointment of the Muddi- 
man Committee, which came to the conclusion that there 
were serious defects m the manner in which the consti- 
tution had been worked, and suggested some improve- 
ments. In September 1925, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
himself moved a resolution in the Assembly recommend- 
ing the acceptance of the majority report of his Commit- 
tee. In an amendment. Pandit Motilal Nehru formulat- 
ed the ^'National Demand," which was to the effect that 
certain political reforms, practically amounting to the 
grant of immediate Dominion Status, should be conceded 
by Parliament and that a Round Table Conference be- 
tween the representatives of the British Government and 
the representatives of India should meet to discuss the 
ways and means of implementing these reforms. The 
attitude of the Government, as expressed by responsible 
spokesmen on this occasion and later, was interpreted as 
a refusal of even the modest demand of the Swarajist 
leader. Thereupon, in March 1926, the All-India Con- 
gress Committee called upon the Swarajist members to 
withdraw from the legislatures. 

In the meantime, however, the political situation 
had taken a very undesirable turn in the Hmdu-Moslem 
differences and the resumption of special legislation 
against what was considered to be a dangerous situation 
in Bengal. In 1924 a special Ordinance was promulgated 
under which Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the young Chief 
Executive Officer of the Corporation of Calcutta, was 
deported without trial with many other Congress 
workers, and there were recurrent and serious 
clashes between the Hindus and Moslems all over 
India from 1923 to 1926. There were attempts at bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between the two communities 
through unity conferences. With the same object, Mr. 
C* R. Das drew up the well-known Bengal Pact in 1923. 
This agreement laid down a definite proportional repre- 
sentation in the legislature and all offices for the two 
communities. 

The year 1925 saw the death of the great leader, 
Mr. C. R. Das, who had, with the support of a closely 
united party in the Bengal Legislative Council, wrecked 
successive ministries to demonstrate, as he said, the utter 
unworkability of the Reforms. It also saw the emergence 
of the Responsivist party, headed by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Although belonging to the Swaraj 
party, the Responsivists announced their intention to take 
office, and this division in the ranks of the Nationalists 
resulted in the loss of ground by the party generally in 
the second election contested by them. During 1926-27, 
the Responsivists worked in office ; and the Swarajist 
opposition notwithstanding, the Finance Bill of 1927-28 
was passed by the Assembly and ministers^ salaries were 
voted in Bengal and the Central Provinces, which were 
formerly the strongholds of Swarajists. 
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TRAVAIL AND TURMOIL: 1927-1935 

T he latest phase of Indian history from 1927 to 1935 
may be too near to us to be seen in correct perspec- 
tivct but It does not depart in its outlines from the 
orthodox pattern of the cycles into which the events 
of the last quarter of a century naturally fall* The 
main elements of this pattern are coercion and 
constitutional reforms on the part of the Government 
and effort and exhaustion on the part of the people* 
The high-pitched excitement of 1921 was followed 
by an interval of langour^ during which, however, the 
claims of nationalist India were kept alive and reiterated 
by the spokesmen of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly. 
These activities assumed greater and greater significance 
as the promised date of the revision of the constitution 
drew nearer, and reached a dramatic climax, when, 
following upon the decision of the British Government 
to anticipate the date at which the Parliamentary com- 
mittee was to be set up, the personnel o»f the Statutory 


had been professed heretofore to be the object of In 
nationalist aspirations. 

THE SIMON COMMISSION 

It is difficult to understand the emotional out! 
caused by the appointment of the Simon Commii 
without some reference to the atmosphere in which 
decision was announced. It is, of course, true 1 
during the years immediately preceding, the nation 
leaders had demanded that the future constitutioi 
India should be drafted by a united conference of Inc 
and British statesmen. The exclusion of Indians i 
the Commission, therefore, had the appearance < 
deliberate ignoring of the Indian claim to self-deterrr 
tion. But this by itself is not sufficient to explain 
intensity of feeling against the Commission, which 1 
be correlated with another incident. This was 
publication, a few months before, of Miss Mi 
Mother India, This book was looked upon as an int 
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THE KING-EMPEROR INAUGURATING THE INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 1930 

On November 12, 1930, in the historic Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, His Majesty the King-Emperor opened 
first session of the Indian Round Table Conference to discuss the future system of Government for India. In his add? 
the Kins:-Emperor reminded the Conference that in India ^'the last decade has loitnessed a quickening and groudh 
ideals and aspirations of Nationhood zohich defy the customary measurements of tiinc.'^ 


Commission was announced on November 8 , 1927* 
This Commission was found to contain not a single 
representative of the Indian people, and the indignation 
among all political parties in the country was great. 
The British Government, which had not probaWy 
anticipated this, was somewhat startled by the reception 
given to their decision, and tried to placate Indian 
opinion by inviting the co-operation of Indian politicians 
by an indirect method. This offer was, however, 
rejected by all the organized political parties, who 
unanimously decided to boycott the Commission 
presided over by Sir John Simon, and carried out their 
threat with unanimity. At the same tirne, the Congress, 
which had met at Madras, expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the composition of the Commission and proclaimed 
India’s goal to be complete national independence. This 
was the first sign of the revulsion of feeling of a section 
of the politically conscious class in Iridia froni the ideal 
of an equal partnership in the British Empire, which 


able insult on India’s honour, and was also believe 
be part of a sinister and inspired conspiracy to ( 
India’s political progress by unsavoury propaganda, 
impression was heightened by the conduct of respec 
newspapers like the Times, which gave wide pub] 
to the slanders of Miss Mayo but refused to publi 
contradiction by eminent Indian leaders. The result 
a rankling sense of injury and humiliation, w 
contributed a good deal to stiffen the hostility to a pi 
British Commission, 

While the Simon Commission was collectinj 
data, nationalist India on its part produced its 
constitution in the Nehru Report, which was the 
of the nationalist leaders to Lord Birkenhead’s chall 
to formulate an agreed constitution by themselves, 
report was discussed at length and accepted by 
Calcutta Congress of 1928, which was notable foi 
re-entry of Mahatma Gandhi into politics, and the 
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A M^:^TING OF THF FFDFRAI/ STRUCTURES COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN ROUND TABUE CONFERICNCB: AND 
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— For the names of the delegates see page opposite 
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that the Independence movement had gained among 
the younger members of the Congress party* The older 
members, however, still pinned their faith to Dominion 
Status, and, under their influence, the Congress passed 
a resolution that unless the Nehru constitution was 
accepted by the Government on or before December 31, 
1929, the Congress proposed to revive non-violent non- 
co-operation. 

THE DECLARATION ON 
DOMINION STATUS 

Political excitement grew 
in volume m course of the 
year 1929, and was intensifi- 
ed by ^he expectations 
roused by the second return 
of Labour to power. One 
of the first acts of the new 
Labour Secretary of State, 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, was 
to summon Lord Irwin to 
England for a consultation, 
and Lord Irwin on his 
return announced on Octo- 
ber I, 1929, that he was 
**authorized on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government 
to state clearly that in their 
judgment it is implicit in 
the declaration of 1917 that 
the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress, as 
there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion 
Status.” It was also added 
that after the publication 
of the Simon Report, a 
Round Table Conference 
would be called in London 
to seek a common basis on 
which could be formulated 
the proposals to be placed 
before Parliament, This 
announcement relieved the 
tenseness of the situation for 
a while. But it was dis^ 
covered in the conference 
held a few weeks later be- 
tween the Viceroy, the 
Liberal and Congress leaders, 
that Lord Irwin could not 
give any assurance that the 


conferment of Dominion Status would be taken as the 
basis of the constitutional discussion in the proposed 
conference. This decided the attitude of the Lahore 
Session of the Congress, held early in 1930. It reiterated 
the goal of complete independence. The Congress 
further declared that it would not participate in the 
Round Table Conference and would start a campaign of 
civil disobedience. As a corollary to this decision all 

Swarajist members were 
asked to withdraw from the 
legislatures, which they did 
along with some others who 
did not belong to the party. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
MOVEMENT 

The result of these deci- 
sions was the Civil Disobe- 
dience movement which 
started in the spring of 
1930. It was a movement of 
unparalleled intensity in the 
history of India and received 
wide response from one end 
of the country to the other. 
With his usual insight into 
mass psychology Mahatma 
Gandhi had fixed upon the 
resistance to the Salt Laws 
as the first plank of the 
programme of civil disobedi- 
ence. This was an astute 
move, as the duty on salt 
was one of the most easily 
understood and widely 
resented grievances of the 
common people. The 
movement spread and was 
relatively free from excesses 
in proportion to the excite- 
ment created. In the 
North-West Province, how- 
ever, there were widespread 
tribal risings and in Bengal 
there was a recrudescence of 
terrorist outrages. The 
Government was at first 
hesitant about the steps to 
take against the movement. 
But, as within a few weeks, 
it showed signs of taking a 



LORD WILLINGDON 

First Gove} nor of Madras, then of Bombay and later 
of Canada, Lord WilWzgdon, the piesent Viceroy and 
Governor-Geiieral of India, has a distinguished record 
of service. He succeeded Lord Irwin in 1951 . 
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serious turn^ it applied unflinching repression. A com" 
prehensive series of Ordinances were promulgated against 
every form of anti-Government activity. The Congress 
was declared an illegal body. Its funds were confiscated, 
its offices were sealed up and all its prominent members 
put in jail. 

While this campaign of repression and resistance 
was going on, the constitutional proposals of the Simon 
Commission were published. They were universally 
condemned by every shade of nationalist opinion and 
were almost dead before they were born. In accordance 
with the declared policy of the Government, however, 
the publication of the Report was followed by the 
convening of a Round Table Conference. This Confer^ 
ence, the first of its name, held its first sittings from 
November 12, 1930 to January 19, 1931 in London, and 
was formally opened by the King"Emperor. The discuS" 
sions centred round general principles, but for the 
moment it did not seem possible to proceed further with" 
out a more detailed examination of the problems. So, 
the Conference adjourned for a while and did not meet 
till September, 1931* In the meanwhile, important 
developments had taken place in India. 

GANDHI"IRWIN PACT 

Early in 1931 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya took the initiative 
in bringing about a truce between the Government and 
the Congress. They pursuaded Lord Irwin and Mahatma 
Gandhi to meet in conference, the result of which was 
the famous Gandhi"Irwin Pact, by which the Congress 
agreed to suspend civil disobedience and the Government 
consented to release political prisoners with a view to 
the participation of the Congress in the second session 
of the Round Table Conference. After a good deal of 
debate Mahatma Gandhi's action was approved by the 
Karachi session of the Congress and he sailed for England 
as its sole representative. 

The second session of the Round Table Conference 
met in an atmosphere of uncertainty on account of the 
change of Government in Great Britain. The principal 
subject discussed in it was the communal settlement. 
Mahatma Gandhi took up the position that there could 
not be any special seats for any community except the 
Muhammadans, the Sikhs and the Europeans. As 
regards the depressed classes, he insisted that they were 
Hindus and stated that he would oppose with all the 
means in his power any attempt to segregate them 
politically. The communal difficulty made it impossible 
for the Federal Structures Committee to take the final 
decisions, and the session came to an inconclusive end. 

REVIVAL OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

By this time the prospect of a revival of civil dis" 
obedience had become imminent in India. The Govern" 
ment of Lord Willingdon, the successor of Lord Irwin, 
however anticipated the movement by a series of Ordin" 
ances, which completely disorganized the Congress. On 
his return to India on December 28, Mahatma Gandhi 
protested against these Ordinances and certain other 
repressive measures which had been set in motion and 
asked for an interview with the Viceroy. This was 
refused on the ground that the Ordinances were not 


open to discussion. On January 4, 1932, Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested and put into prison. About the 
same time all the other prominent Congress leaders were 
also deprived of their liberty. 

The disappearance of the Congress from the field of 
action, followed by its formal abandonment of civil dis" 
obedience and the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi from 
politics, left the Government free to carry on its own 
programme of constitutional reforms, which has resulted 
in the new Act passed by the House of Commons. The 
intermediate stages of this process were marked by the 
so"Called Communal Award of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in August, 1932 ; the fasting of Mahatma Gandhi over 
the question of the representation of the depressed 
classes ; the Poona Pact ; the third session of the Round 
Table Conference, which in its shrunken personnel was 
something of an anticlimax ; the White Paper embodying 
the constitutional proposals of the British Government ; 
and the Report of the Joint Select Committee published 
at the end of 1934* In each of these successive stages of 
revision, the limited powers proposed to be given to 
the representatives of the people were still further 
whittled down, till the new Act, based upon them, 
has come to be considered more as a reaction than prO" 
gress upon the MontagU"Chelmsford Reforms in many 
respects. But these are, perhaps, no more organically 
connected with the true course of political evolution of 
India than the constitutional changes that have gone 
before them. There has always been an element of im" 
permanence and unreality in every measure of reform 
granted to India. This is to be attributed, above 
3 l, to their belated arrival. At the plenary session of 
the First Round Table Conference on November 17, 
1930, Mr. M. R. Jayakar said: 

*i remember the debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in 1924, when the most important political party in 
India, over which my esteemed friend. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, presided, passed a resolution — in 1924 and 1925, 
two successive years — calling the attention of British 
statesmen to the desirability of holding a round table 
conference. It may surprise British statesmanship that 
the very men who then desired the holding of a round 
table conference are tO"day averse to attending the session 
of that round table conference. To me it is no wonder, 
and it is one instance of what an esteemed countryman 
of mine, the late Mr. Gokhale, said many years ago 
very pithily : *On all the portals of the Government 
of India is written in large letters the words *too late'. 
What would have satisfied India in the year 1924 is not 
satisfying India tO"day, and, if I may say so, what will 
satisfy India tO"day, will not satisfy India a year hence. 
That is the lesson that I wish to put before the Assembly, 
august as it is ; and I can say with perfect confidence that 
we must proceed fast with our work, because time is, as 
the lawyers say, *of the essence of the contract.' " 

This advice has never been heeded by any British 
statesman either in England or India. That explains the 
failure of almost all the reform measures, and that is 
why, as is already foreshadowed by the emergence of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party, the new Act is more 
likely to start another cycle of conflict and concessions 
than settle any of the problems raised by the British 
connection with India, 
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THE GREAT DURBAR AT DEDHI ; 1911 
l.ord Hardingc announcing the Royal boons. 


INDIA AND THE ROYAL HOUSE 

The First Visit 1905-6-The Imperial Visit 191 M2- When 
Royalty Came to India— The Royal House and the Calcutta 
Corporation— A Treasure-House of Royal Relics. 


THE FIRST VISIT: 1905-6 

VER since 1858, when the administration of this 
country was transferred to the Crown from the 
East India Company, India has been the object of 
^ solicitous interest of all British monarchs* This 
interest has been expressed through numerous messages 
addressed to the people of India. But its most effective 
external manifestation is perhaps to be found in the visits 
of the members of the Royal Family. Queen Victoria 
never had the opportunity of seeing India with her own 
eyes in spite of her keen and unceasing interest in her 
Indian possessions. Nevertheless, she realized with un- 
erring instinct that the political connection between Great 
Britain and India demanded a close personal relationship 
between the Crown and the people of India, and it was 
from this conviction that she sent, first, her second son 
and, then, her two other sons and a grandson to this 
country on missions of Imperial unity and reconciliation. 

The story of these visits begins m 1869 with the 
coming of the Duke of Edinburgh and closes with the 
tour of the Prince of Wales in 1921. Before taking 
It up, it is however necessary to make a break in the 
strictly chronological order with an account of the visits 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor, who was the first 
reigning monarch to come to India. He and the Queen- 
Empress visited India twice, once in i905--o6 as Prince 
and Princess of Wales and again in 1911-12 after his 
accession. King George V had paid visits to all the 


Dominions, and his visit to India in 1905-06 was a part 
of his carefully planned tours to make himself familiar 
with every part of the Empire. This Indian visit, — 
which he described on its completion as the ambition of 
his life and that of his consort, who had accompanied him 
on this as well as his previous Imperial tour, — ^began on 
November 9, 1905, when he landed at Apollo Bunder 
from the white-hulled Renown which had carried him 
and his suite from Genoa. Bombay had made elaborate 
preparations for the Royal visit, and at the Bunder head 
there was a State reception attended by officials, high 
and low, and four thousand representative citizens. 
After this came the welcome from the Corporation of 
the City, which took the form of an address read out by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, President of the Corporation 
and an ex-President of the Indian National Congress. 

RECEPTION IN BOMBAY 

On the day following, the reception of ten leading 
Chiefs of the Bombay Presidency took place at the 
Government House, the most important official event of 
the visit to the city. The first to be received was H, H. 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur. The Rao of Cutch was 
received next and was followed by the other chiefs. 

On November ii. Her Royal Highness was 
received by the Committee of Indian Ladies, who had 
organized a novel and picturesque entertainment in 
her honour, with strewing of flowers and coins and 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AS PRINCE AND PRINCESS OP WALES 
From photographs taken on the eve of then sailing for India in October, igoj. Their Royal Highnesses arHved 

on November g, igo^, and left India on March iq, igoh. 


conventional rites prescribed by Hindu. Muslim and 
Parsee customs. 

A group of Parsees, led by Lady Petit, performed 
the **Vedhavi Levani/* An egg and cocoanut were 
passed seven times around the head of the Princess and 
then broken. The seven times represented the seven 
circles of the world, the breaking was a sign that evil 
spirits were broken and their power of inflicting calamity 
checked, and the egg and cocoanut stood for the good 
things m store for Her Royal Highness. A dish full of 
water passed seven times around her head invoked not 
drought but rainy abundance as her lot. Rice thrown 
on her head symbolized good things in such full measure 
that she might be able to scatter them around. Finally, 
the lady who conducted the ceremonies pressed her own 
knuckles against her temple until they cracked in order 
that all evils and misfortunes might be driven from their 
guest. 

Now came the turn of a group of Hindu ladies, 
who passed a number of burning wicks, resting in a 
tray, around the Princess, symbolizing their desire that 
light might always surround her path. There was a 
report that the ladies wished to anoint the Princess with 
red powder, but she skilfully evaded this part of the 
proceedings. Then the Mahomedans. assisted by a 
number of little girls, with nets of white flowers on their 
dark heads, placed a garland on the head of the 
Princess and showered gold and silver nuts around her. 
Finally the Princess was handed a cocoanut. as a wish 
that she might never lack food, water, shelter or good 
surroundings. As the Princess stepped into the hall after 


the ceremonies were over, one lady threw a cloud of 
real pearls over her. 

**One of my chief objects in this tour is to see as 
much as possible of my Indian sisters,'" declared Her 
Royal Highness. ‘Tor I believe that the more I see of 
the reality of your lives, the more I shall regard and 
esteem the high qualities for which the Indian woman 
is renowned." 

The second stage of the journey began on 
November 14. when Their Royal Highnesses started for 
Central India. All Central India was represented at 
Indore headed by the Begum of Bhopal and followed 
by the Maharaja of Rewa and others. A programme 
of exceptional brilliance was gone through and the 
Prince and Princess royally entertained. 

After this Their Royal Highnesses visited Rajputana. 
The reception at Udaipur was characteristic of a State 
which remains singularly true to tradition. “Here one 
not only saw a beautiful city under idyllic conditions, 
but was vouchsafed a glimpse of the India that is fast 
passing away, the India of those dreams that vanish at 
the touch of the occidentalized centres where the 
Anglodndiari does most of his eastern work. Here one 
met the virile survivors of the feudalism which knit 
the gallant Rajputs into a great fighting nation, and 
on the Royal progress from the station saw something 
of the manner and garb of the men who made the 
annals of Mewar the most heroic epic in the history of 
Hindustan." Jaipore was then honoured with a visit 
and presented scenes of exceptional pageantry and 
splendour. The heart of the desert was reached m 
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LANDING IN BOMBAY : 1905 


ly caparisoned elephants through 
Gwalior was the real Imperial 
India/" 

From Gwalior with its picturesque 
elephants and its reminiscences o£ 
Maratha power Their Royal High- 
nesses went to Lucknow, redolent of 
the memories of the Mutiny. 

ARRIVAL IN CALCUTTA 

Calcutta was reached on the 29th 
December. It was on a brilliant 
December afternoon that the Royal 
guests set foot on the exact spot on 
which the Princess illustrious father 
had landed thirty years before. 
Beautifully decorated platforms had 
been extended into the Hooghly 
River at Prinsep"s Ghat, and thou- 
sands upon thousands gathered in 
the vicinity to have a glimpse of 
Their Royal Highnesses. 

Their Royal Highnesses came 
across the river from Howrah in a 
wonderfully decorated steamer, and 
after being received by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the Chief Justice, the 


Lofd Cinzon, the outgoing Viceroy, leceivcd the Prince 
Wales at Apollo Bunder, Bombay, on November 

Bikaner, and from Bikaner the Royal party went to 
Lahore where the chiefs of the Punjab had gathered 
and gave the Prince a truly Royal welcome. This was 
followed by a visit to Peshawar, from where the party 
set out for the Khyber Pass and the wild, fierce, and 
turbulent borderland, reaching Landi Kotal with an 
escort of the Khyber Rifles and winding 
up the Frontier tour with a great military 
review at Rawalpindi, at which Lord // '■ 

Kitchener himself was present, ! 

IN KASHMIR I 

From Rawalpindi the Prince and Prin- 
cess went to Jammu, where the Maharajah 
of Kashmir gave them a gorgeous recep- i 
tion, in which were included the bizarre I 
devil dancers from Ladakh* On their way I 

back they passed through Amritsar to 
Delhi and Agra, At the former place the 
Prince and Princess visited the spots made 
memorable by the Mutiny, while at Agra 
a statue of Queen Victoria was unveiled 
and the grand monuments of Mogul 
architecture visited. 

It was reserved for His Highness the 
Maharaja of Scindia of Gwalior to wel- 
come the Prince and Princess of Wales 
next with a great state procession of 
elephants, '^At Udaipur the feudatories 
were more interesting, because they lined 
the route in the torn costumes and batter- johnston and 
ed armour of centuries ago. At Jaipur the 
assemblage of retainers more accurately prince 

depicted India in the early days of villan- long. 

ous saltpetre. But the march of gorgeous- vii, also 


and Princess of Lord Bishop and the Officer Com- 

manding the Eastern Command, 
they were introduced to the official 
and non-official leaders of the province in what 
the Prince of Wales himself described as **a magnificent 
spectacle which will remain amongst our most 
memorable experiences of this great Empire and its 
peoples,"" 

To the Calcutta Corporation, through its venerable 





Johnston and Hoffmanu 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNLSS’S FIRST TIGER 

The Prince of Wales shot Ins first tiger at Jaipii}. It was nearly nine 
feet long. Curiously enough, His Royal Highness's father. King Edward 
VII, also killed his first tiger at Jaipur nearly thirty years before him. 
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ARRIVAL IX CALCUTTA : 1905 

The P}tnce and Princess of Wales arrived in Calcutta on December 2g, 
iQo^, came aooss the livo f>om Hov-n-ah, landed at Pnnsep’s Ghat, 
lehcic he had a great reception 


was laid, over half a crore of rupees 
had been collected as a small tribute 
paid by India to the memory of a 
beloved Queen-Empress* 

In performing the ceremony the 
Prince of Wales said that the whole 
Royal Family realized that *This 
National Monument'' would be a 
living expression and daily evidence 
of the ample manner m which India 
had returned the afEection of her 
first Queen-Empress* And in the 
fact that there would be only one 
Victoria Memorial in India His Royal 
Highness saw a symbol of the unity 
and concord which came from her 
all-embracing love for her people* 
The trowel used by His Royal 
Highness was a particularly beautiful 
specimen of the Indian silversmith's 
art* The blade, which was of silver 
inlaid with gold and translucent 
enamel, was exceedingly handsome, 
whilst the handle, carved out of 
beautiful yellow ivory, put a finish 
to a memento which, the Prince of 
Wales said, he would take back to 
England to show His Royal Father 
ever to remind them all of India's 


Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nilambar Mookherjee, went the 
honour of welcoming the distinguished visitors to this 
province, and it was very evident that the spontaneous 
loyalty which accompanied the tumultous reception 
greatly touched Their Royal Highnesses* 

The Royal cavalcade then moved in stately fashion 
towards Government House presenting, as an eye- 
witness has described, *'a splendid array of nodding 
plumes and flashing swords and dancing pennons as far 
as the eye could see." The mcLtddfi on each side of the 
long winding road was thronged with a marvellous 
collection of all races, castes and creeds, whilst the 
scheme of decorations proved peculiarly attractive in its 
simplicity and colour* 

The usual round of festivities was arranged to 
celebrate the visit, including a fancy fair at the Zoological 
Gardens and a long programme of Tibetan ghost dances 
on the maidm, whilst a grand military review, a purdah 
party at Belvedere, and many private interviews were 
also included in the programme* 

FOUNDATION OF VICTORIA MEMORIAL 

But, perhaps, the outstanding event of the visit 
was the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Memorial on the afternoon of January 5, 1906* There 
was a particularly large and distinguished gathering, the 
majority of whom could well remember the manner in 
which hundreds of thousands of people all over India, 
in great cities and in remote hamlets, had given expres- 
sion to their genuine grief at the death of the **Mother 
of the Empire*" And they all realized that the Memorial 
of which the foundation stone was to be laid that day 
by the grandson of the great Queen was worked 
out with wonderful inspiration by Lord Curzon 
as the best means of giving expression to a 
universal sentiment* At the time the foundation stone 


graceful tribute to his revered grandmother* 

An interesting sidelight into the deep interest taken 
by Their Royal Highnesses in Calcutta's everyday life 
was to be seen not only in the fact that they visited the 
Medical College Hospital but also that they participated 
in the fairy-like procession which wended its way 
through illuminated streets on the night of January 3. 

AT THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The laying of the foundation stone of such a 
wonderful memorial was, of course, mainly an all-India 
function* For that reason Calcutta and Bengal evinced 
a more intimate interest in the visit which Their Royal 
Highnesses paid to the special Convocation of the 
Calcutta University for the conferring of the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on the Prince of Wales* Every effort 
was made to permit the educational world of Calcutta 
to demonstrate its delight at the visit of such 
distinguished guests, and whilst the streets theniselves 
were beautifully decorated, melodious Indian music was 
played on the house-tops all along the road, with 
children and adults waving palm-leaves and wreaths of 
flowers* 

With due pomp and dignity His Royal Highriess 
was greeted by His Honour the Rector, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate, His Excellency the 
Chancellor, the Earl of Minto, having personally 
accompanied the Prince of Wales from Government 
House* 

In presenting His Royal Highness to the University, 
the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, rerninded 
the gathering that by a wonderful coincidence, it was 
exactly thirty years almost to the day since His Majesty 
the King-Emperor had been present in that very hall 
to be the first recipient of an honorary degree of an 
Indian University. And during the conferring of that 
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degree three decades beforet the Vice-Chancellor (Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse) had prophesied that if the rate of 
progress of the University continued for the next twenty 
years His Majesty the King-Emperor would find himself 
a member of the largest University in the world* That 
prophecy was amply fulfilled^ for by the time the Prince 
of Wales honoured the University by visiting it in 1905, 
Its extension had been phenomenal During the half- 
century that the University had existed the educational 
condition of the inhabitants of Bengal and other parts 
of India had been completely changed. His Royal High- 
ness could see for himself that facilities for education 
from the highest to the lowest stages existed in the 
province, whilst from the smallest pathsala in villages 
to the close network of colleges which existed all over 
Bengal and even to a smaller extent in Assam and 
Burma, all educational institutions and methods had been 
influenced by the work of the University of Calcutta. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest delight that, 
under the new Indian Universities Act, which com- 
menced a new era in the history of higher education, 
the conferring of a degree on the Prince of Wales was 
regarded as a hopeful augury for the success of the 
Calcutta University's work in the future. For the 
parallel was now complete. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor had, thirty years before, become the first 
honorary Doctor in Law of the University, which was 
now adding the name of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales as the first Doctor in Law under the new 


IN MADRAS 

Here, in the great city of Southern India, where 
Britishers had first established themselves, the authorities 
had determined to show their visitors something outside 
the usual forms of welcome and entertainment. A band 
of Khonds, aboriginals from the Ganjam district, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, wearing short pleated skirts and 
shields of leopard skins on their backs and plumes of 
peacocks' feathers on their shoulders and heads, some 
wearing horns, some carrying spears, and some bows 
and arrows, gave a dance, whose antiquity made it 
novel to most who saw it. 

In Mysore Their Royal Highnesses were back in an 
Indian State and one of the most progressive among 
them. The old Maharaja had led the way in initiating 
modern reforms, and his successor continued along the 
path of progress. While the party were at Mysore, news 
came of the death of the King of Denmark, so closely 
related to the Royal House, and it was feared that 
this might prevent the Prince and Princess from laying 
the foundation stone of a great technical institute to be 
begun there, an extension and development of an 
industrial school started by the former Maharaja thirty 
years previously. The Prince, however, held to the 
plan, and in his speech dwelt specially on the many 
enterprises promoted by the Maharaja which had helped 
to maintain prosperity and contentment of his people. 


conditions. 

With all solemnity the degree was then conferred. 
His Excellency the Chancellor in delivering the diploma 
of the degree saying: 

**By virtue of the authority vested in me as Chan- 
cellor of this University, I admit you, George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, to the honorary degree 
of Doctor in the faculty of law in this University." 

The Prince of Wales then signed in the Register, 
and the procession re-started through the enthusiastic 
rows of graduates who fully appreciated the honour done 
to their University and the great 


AT MYSORE 

Unlike most other places that had been visited, the 
main attractions at Mysore were civil rather than 
military — an exhibition of arts, industries and products 
of the province, mills and electric plant. At Bangalore, 
the real capital of Mysore State, further evidence was 
seen of the fortunate condition of the people. While 
military displays occupied only a secondary place in this 
State, the exhibition of horsemanship by the Mysore 
Lancers was perhaps the finest that had been witnessed 
in any part of India. 


significance of the occasion. 

IN BURMA 

This was their last public function, 
and after spending a few quiet days 
with the Viceroy in the beautiful old 
country-house at Barrackpore, Their 
Royal Highnesses set sail for Burma, 
where a warm welcome awaited 
them. From the moment of the 
landing everyone of the Royal party 
fell in love with the place and the 
people. The softness of the climate, 
the quaintness and brightness of the 
costumes, and the kindliness of all 
seemed to reveal a new and charm- 
ing aspect of life. There was much 
to see in Burma, one of the extra- 



ordinary spectacles being the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. Mandalay, the 
picturesque city of Upper Burma, 
was also visited, and the departure 
of the Royal party to Madras was 
made with unusual regret. 


Johvston and Hoffmann 

PUBLIC B)NTE)RTAINMENT IN CALCUTTA : 1906 

A public entertainment in honour of Their Royal Highnesses was given 
on the 'Maidan* on January 2 , igo6. Tibetan and Bhutanese ghost dances 
formed the most interesting items of the programme, witnessed by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales from a pavilion specially erected for 

the purpose. 
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Then came a surprise. The Maharaja took his 
guests by motors away from the life of the cities into the 
wild country, and there gave an exhibition of capturing 
wild elephants as thrilling as the most adventurous could 
desire. 

At Seringapatam the Prince gave a characteristic 
proof of his kindness. The Royal motor car, carry- 
ing the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Maharaja, 
and the Resident, Mr. Stuart Fraser, was preceded by 
sepoys riding motor bicycles. One of these skidded 
on the road and heavily threw the rider, snap- 
ping his leg like breaking a stick. A crowd immediately 
gathered, and noticing this as he passed, the Prince had 
his car stopped and enquired the cause. On being 
informed he immediately opened the door of the car, 
jumped out and saw personally the nature of the man's 
injuries. He also at once ordered water to be brought, 
nor did he quit the scene until he saw that the injured 
man had received every care and attention and that 
arrangement had been made for his prompt removal to 


abandoned, and although the Nizam desired to keep 
on despite his own grief, he was not allowed to do so. 
A fine work was started here by the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Victoria Zenana Hospital by the 
Princess of Wales. The Princess showed herself 
throughout the tour very anxious to discover the real 
facts about the lives and conditions of the women of 
India, the actual conditions of those hidden behind the 
purdah and the care given to children. It was therefore 
with very special interest that she performed this 
ceremony. 

The journey was now nearing its close. The stay 
at Benares was somewhat spoilt by very heavy rams. 
Arrangements had been made by the Maharaja of Nepal 
for a great shoot, and there was talk of elephants by 
the hundreds and everything else to scale, but an out- 
break of cholera among the people of the camp compelled 
this to be abandoned. 

Almost the last place to be visited was Quetta, 



I/AYING THB FOUNDATION STONE OF THE VICTORIA MEMORIAE : 1906 
The oiiistanding event of the visit of the King as Prmce of Wales in igoj-d Tvas his laying of the foundation 
stone of the \ictoria Memoual before a most remarkable gathering on January 4, igob. Reproduced from a Paint- 
ing by Hugo Pedersen presented by the Maharaj Adhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan to the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 


the hospital. Then, and then only did he allow his 
journey to be continued. 

AT HYDERABAD 

Hyderabad was reached early in February, a city 
as distinctively Eastern in appearance as Mysore seemed 
to be modern in spirit. Secunderabad, six miles awayt 
was a typical cantonment, and a very delightful military 
centre. The Nizam was noticed to be ill at ease during 
part of the military parade here, and it became known 
that his eldest daughter had died that morning. The 
Prince insisted that all ofEcial engagements should be 


whence the party proceeded to Karachi where His Royal 
Highness said: 

*"I can assure you, and our other friends in all parts 
of this great and wonderful land that we leave India 
with feelings of gratitude and affection. We have seen 
and have learned much ; we have seen enough to make 
India a living reality to us ; enough to make us wish 
that we could see more, and to implant for ever in our 
hearts a sympathy and interest in all that affects our 
fellow-subjects in India, of whatever creed or race," 

The Renown left India on the 19th March, 1906. 
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THBIR MAJKSTIE;S’ arrival IX BOMBAY: 1911 
On Their Majesties landing at Apollo Bunder in Bombay, on Deceinbei 2. 
191J, they received a Civic Welcome from the great City, vehen Sh 
Pherozeshah Mehta, President of the Municipal Corporation and an 
ex-President of the Indian National Congress, read the Address of 

Welcome. 


there was an enthusiastic acclama- 
tion in this country. The Press 
was unanimous and exuberant^ 
and public feeling was truly 
voiced in the following words of 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta: — 

**It will be an historic event of 
deeper significance and import 
than a pageant or a Royal visitt 
this unprecedented advent of our 
gracious sovereign to announce in 
his own person his accession to 
the throne of the British Empire. 
It will be nothing less than an 
emphatic announcement that we 
are an equal and integral part of 
the British Empiret it will be a 
fervent and solemn and deliberate 
assurance that his watchful eyes 
will be always upon us, on our 
weal and our woe, that his un- 
ceasing interest and sympathy will 
cover and envelop the develop- 
ment of our destinies and will be 
a stimulus and example to all con- 
cerned in the administration of 
the country.'' 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT OF 1911-12 


WELCOME IN BOMBAY 



The visit of Their Majesties as Prince and Princess 
of Wales was followed six years later by their visit as 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress. In view of the 
recentness of the previous tour and pressing public 
business in England it was doubtful whether the King- 
Emperor could again come to India 
so soon after his accession. But he ' 

decided otherwise of his own wish, 
and within three weeks of his acces- 
sion he had informed his closest 
counsellors of his desire to visit India 
as soon as possible after the corona- 
tion. 

The project was original and bold. 

Never had a King of England 
journeyed so far from his accustomed 
sphere, and only one, over seven 
hundred years before, had ever set 
foot within the confines of Asia. It 
was not to be wondered, therefore, 
that such a novel departure should 
arouse doubts and misgivings among 
his ministers and friends or that 
many of them should look upon the 
experiment as a highly dangerous 
one, not only on account of the long 
absence from England at a time 
when the political horizon was by no 
means clear, but also because of the 
unrest in India. 

What actually took place was, 
however, to belie these forebodings 
completely. As soon as the official 
announcement of the visit was made. 


The King and Queen left London on November 15 
for Portsmouth where they embarked on the Medina. 
After a smooth voyage, Bombay, the gateway of India, 
was reached on December 2, 1911. Then began a 
series of receptions unparalleled in India for colour and 


Bourne and Shepherd 

TH® PmST TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN BOMBAY 


Their Majesties arc seen passing through the first triumphal arch erected 
in their honour hi Bombay. 
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cordiality* As soon as Their Majesties landed at 
Bombayt Sir Pherozeshah Mehtat who had taken so 
prominent a part in the former visit, welcomed them 
as the President of the Municipal Corporation. The 
venerable Dadabhai Naoroji, an ex-member of the 
British Parliament and the first President of the Indian 
National Congress to declare Sivara] to be the goal of 
India, who was then living in retirement in a suburb of 
Bombay, sent a characteristic message of welcome to 
Their Majesties, which was cordially and gracefully 
acknowledged. During the next few days Bombay gave 
itself up to festivals and rejoicings. Crashing guns, 
illuminations and fireworks at night, crowds in holiday 
attire everywhere waiting to see the King-Emperor and 
the Queen-Empress, children entertained by the ten 
thousand, oriental dances and displays by Hindu and 
Parsee children, sumptuous feasts and great processions 
moved the city to its depths. But the Bombay celebra- 


for pageantry impossible elsewhere. The station was 
within the bastion of Salim Garh. Here the monarch 
stepped down from the tram unseen by the masses and 
walked through the long bastion, emerging in the face 
of the great assembly. The glacis near the fort had 
been levelled into terraces accommodating thousands of 
spectators. The Delhi Gate of the Fort, through which 
the procession entered the city, had been the gateway 
of the Mogul Emperors. The King-Emperor was 
dressed in the full uniform of a Field-Marshal of the 
British Army, decked with the Star of India ; on his 
head was a plumed white helmet, and in his right hand 
he carried a Field-MarshaPs baton. Queen Mary wore 
a dress of embroidered white satin, and on it were the 
Ribbon of the Garter and the Order of the Crown of 
India. Her hat was of white straw, with blue ostrich 
feather, and spectators noticed that she was carrying 
in her left hand a huge bouquet of orchids and other 
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THB STATE ENTRY INTO DELHI: 1911 


On Dcccmbc) 7 , igii, Thei} Imperial Majesties entered Delhi in State, to be crowned Emperor of India in a 
historic Durbar, amidst scenes of splendour unequalled even in Indian histoiy. 


tions, magnificently organized as they were, were merely 
preliminary steps to the Imperial ceremonies that were 
to come in the Durbar city of Delhi* 

STATE ARRIVAL AT DELHI 

Their Majesties arrived at Delhi in State on 
December 7, and everything had been done to make 
their reception one of impressive splendour, unequalled 
in all Indian history* The place at which they detrained 
was the Salim Garh Station, close to the historic fort 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, which afforded an opportunity 


rare flowers. Trumpeters, heralds, high officials preceded 
them. By their side walked a splendidly arrayed 
attendant carrying the gold-embroidered State umbrella 
over Her Majesty* 

A salute of loi guns boomed from the Fort, while 
the troops lining the road fired a feu de joie. At the 
reception pavilion the King-Emperor gave audience to 
the ruling chiefs of India, all arrayed in their most 
splendid and dazzling costumes* There were to be no 
nazdrs that day, but one chief, unable to restrain himself. 
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THE INVESTITURE CEREHONY AT THE mVhiUhL DUi?HAR, 

After the painting by Jaeomb^Hood, copied hv ^ rl*** f'u 

Buckingham Palace* by command of His Majebiy th*’ Kmj? 

Maharaja Tagore's collection at ** Emr**afd v jScut 




After the painting by Jacomb-'Hood, copied by him from the original at 
Buckingham Palace, by command of His Majesty the King-Emperor, for the 
Maharaja Tagore's collection at ** Emerald Bower," Calcutta 
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took oflE his gold'-embroidered cloakt and laid it at Their 
Majesties' feet* 

Then came the procession through the city* The 
route followed had been carefully selected by the 
Viceroyt Lord Hardinge, himself, to bring back memories 
of the past* The procession moved through the Delhi 
Gate of the Fort and then, passing through more streets 
and avenues, reached the Ridge, where the representa- 
tives of the people, members of the Indian legislature, 
were gathered to convey their message of loyalty* The 
Emperor halted before the assembly, and the carriage of 
the Queen-Empress was drawn up alongside. 

THE people's address 

His Majesty was closely attended by the Governor- 
General and Marquess of Crewe, Secretary of State for 
India and the Minister-in-attendance ; and the stafE, who 
had preceded His Majesty in 
the procession, turned round 
when he halted, so as to face 
him* When these move- 
ments were in progress, the 
King-Emperor acknowledg- 
ed the salutes. The Vice- 
President of the Indian 
Legislative Council, as it was 
then called, now stepped 
forward and, with a deep 
obeisance, read the People's 
Address as their spokesman* 

The King-Emperor then 
replied in a voice that was 
heard in every part of the 
enclosure* The ceremony, 
which was a novel feature, 
was due entirely to the 
political imagination of Lord 
Hardinge, and marked a 
stage in the story of India’s 
constitutional progress — 

being the first formal recog- 
nition by the sovereign of 
the people of India, through 
their elected representatives* 

In the afternoon the King 
received the most important 
rulers once more* The next 
few days were occupied 
with many ceremonies, re- 
ceptions of ruling chiefs, 
tournaments, the laying of 
one of the tablet stones of 
the All-India King Edward 
Memorial, and public pro- 
cessions* Her Majesty received a group of Indian ladies, 
one of the most interesting and significant of all the 
ceremonies apart from the Durbar itself* The Maharani 
of Patiala headed the deputation, which was sponsored 
by Lady Hardinge, who, at their request, read their 
message of sincere homage* The ladies brought their 
gift, a large square of emeralds of historic interest, 
engraved and set in diamonds, and a necklace and 
pendants of emeralds, set in rosettes of diamonds* 


THE GREAT DURBAR 

The Durbar took place on December 12, on a 
great open space outside the city. Two amphitheatres 
had been built, a smaller one with seats for princes, 
rulers and notables, behind the throne pavilion, and 
facing it a vast semi-circle 900 feet away, capable of 
accommodating 100,000 people* The inner amphi- 
theatre was elaborately decorated in Indo-Saracenic 
style. It had an inner radius of 300 feet, was 134 feet 
deep, and provided seating accommodation for 12,256 
persons* At the common centre of the two semi- 
circles was the dais for the thrones for Their Majesties, 
a platform 200 feet across, surmounted by a series 
of smaller marble platforms, richly decked with 
crimson, gold-embroidered cloth, and at the top a plat- 
form 8 feet across covered with cloth of gold* On this 

were placed thrones of 
solid silver, engraved and 
richly encased with gold, 
and having cushions of 
crimson embroidered with 
gold. The arms of the 
King-Emperor's throne were 
shaped like a pair of lions* 
Above this, and protecting 
it, was a magnificent golden 
dome, 68 feet from the 
ground, the outstanding 
centre of this great arena* 
The King-Emperor arid 
Queen-Empress arrived in 
their carriages of State, 
amidst scenes of such 
popular enthusiasm as India 
had rarely if ever before 
witnessed* They wore t^ 
crowns and their imperial 
robes, the dress of the 
Queen being very richly em- 
broidered* 

While the salutes were 
booming outside and music 
from the massed bands 
played within, and as all 
were standing erect. Their 
Majesties moved to their 
place, bowing to all, and 
seated themselves on their 
lower thrones* Sir Henry 
MacMahon, the Master of 
Ceremonies, moved forward, 
made his obeisance, and 
asked permission to open 
the Durbar. Trumpets sounded and drums rolled and 
then the King arose, and— with the Queen by his side- 
addressed the standing assembly, conveying his feelings 
of thankfulness and satisfaction and greetings to all his 
feudatories and subjects* 

After the King had seated himself once more on 
his throne came the ofEering of Homage. The 
Governor-General leading the way, ascended the dais, 
bowed low, knelt and kissed his sovereign's hand. He 



PASSING OUT OF THK DELHI FORT 
Mounted on a supeib dark brown Australian charger, 
and attended at a short distance behind by the Gover- 
nor-General, Lord Hardinge, and the Marqitess of 
Crewe, the Minister-in-attendance, dressed in the full 
tiniform of a Field Marshal of the British Army, His 
Majesty passed out of the famous Delhi Gate of the 
fort of the Great Mogul towards Jumma Masjid into 
the Imperial highway of Chandni Chowk. 
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was followed by members of his Council, advancing in 
line, with General Sir O’Moore Creagh as their represen- 
tative. Then came the Ruling Princes, the final group 
being the tribal chiefs of the frontier. 

While the troops stood to attention, the King and 
Queen descended from their dms, walked round it, met 
and crossed, one moving to the right and one to the left, 
and then, moving in procession, the King took the 
Queen’s right hand in his left and they mounted to the 
high throne beneath the splendid golden dome. Six 
pages clothed in white and gold, representatives of some 
of the greatest of India’s rulers, carried the King’s train, 
two famous figures bore the Queen’s train, and scarlet 
and gold umbrellas were held over Their Majesties’ heads 
protecting them from the sun. Among the many sym- 
bols behind were maces five feet high, carried by Indian 
attendants, bearing a Tudor crown resting on a golden 
lotus upon a pillar supported by a figure of the king- 
cobra. 

Their Majesties walked up the marble steps and 
stood before their thrones under the dome. The Gover- 
nor-General, Lady Hardinge and Lord Crewe stood on 
a lower tier to their right, while the Duke of Teck, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and Miss Venetia Baring stood on 
the left. The young pages were grouped around the 
throne. 

The massed bands sounded a fanfare summoning 
the heralds. In the distance away beyond the outer 
amphitheatre, the silver trumpets could be heard. Then 
by a road left clear through the centre of the large 
amphitheatre, the heralds approached. Royal Standards at 
their back and front, and with twenty-four trumpeters, 
half British and half Indian, all on white horses, announc- 
ing their coming. They manoeuvred, divided, and 
re-assembled before the throne. Again their trumpets 


blew. Then the King-Emperor ordered the Delhi 
Herald to read the Proclamation announcing His 
Majesty’s coronation. Once more the silver trumpets 
blew, the massed bands played the National Anthem, 
and the troops presented arms, while another Imperial 
salute of loi guns was fired, the troops outside the 
amphitheatre letting off their rifles m a feu de ]oie, 

THE ROYAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

But India had been waiting for something more 
than pageantry. It is traditional in the East that the 
supreme ruler at a time such as this shall make vital 
announcements to his people. He may bestow rich 
gifts ; he may proclaim widespread mercy ; but this is 
also the historic moment for the monarch to announce 
changes in policy which will satisfy the aspirations of 
the people. 

There came a fresh flourish of trumpets and then 
the Governor-General stepped forward and personally 
read the Royal Announcements. In that vast assembly 
comparatively few could hear what was said ; they could 
only judge by the length of the speech that far-reaching 
changes were being made. 

The first announcement dealt with grants, conces- 
sions, reliefs and benefactions which His Imperial 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to bestow upon 
this glorious and memorable occasion. 

Education in India was to be made as accessible and 
as widespread as possible. Fifty lakhs were to be devot- 
ed at once to truly popular education, and it was the firm 
intention of the Government to add further grants in 
future years on a generous scale. 

All non-commissioned officers and men and reserv- 
ists of the British Empire in India, the Indian Army and 
the Royal Indian Marine, and all Government employees. 



THE KING-BMPEROR’S CAMP AT DELHI : 1911 

A huge city of tents was erected at Delhi to house Their Majesties with their staff, surrounded hy the camps of 
princes and chiefs, nobles and officials from every part of India, The King-Eniperor^s Camp covered an area of 
sevenfy^two acres and had over two thousand tents with a population of two thousand one hundred and forty 

peisons. Inset— Majesty’s sleeping apartments. 
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whose pay did not exceed 50 rupees monthly, were to 
be granted half a month’s pay. 

Native officers and men were to be eligible for the 
Victoria Cross: membership of the Order of British 
India was to be increased ; seven Indian officers distin- 
guished for long and honourable service were to receive 
special grants, and special allowances made to widows of 
members of the Indian Order of Merit for three years 
only were to be continued until their death or 
re-marriage. 

The holders of certain titles were to receive distinc- 
tive badges as symbols of respect and honour, and holders 
of certain other titles were to be given an annual pension 
Tor the good report of the ancient learning of India/ 

Grants of land were to be made in the North West- 
ern Frontier Province and in Baluchistan for conspicuous 
public service. 

Certain payments made by chiefs on their succes- 
sion and certain debts owing by chiefs, were cancelled 
and remitted. 

Some prisoners were to be released and all civil 
debtors whose debts were small and due to real poverty, 
were to be discharged and their debts paid. 


the annulment of that most unpopular adminis- 
trative measure of Lord Curzon, — the partition of 
Bengal, — on the unsettling of which political Bengal 
had set its heart and which gave birth to the famous 
Swadeshi Movement. Bengal was delighted. 

After Their Majesties had resumed their seats, che 
Master of Ceremonies advanced to the front of the 
dais and sought permission to close the Durbar. 

Next day, December 13, the old Fort of Shah Jahan 
was utilized for a State garden party in which Their 
Imperial Majesties, after talking with their guests, assum- 
ed their Royal robes and appeared on the octagonal 
tower from which the Mogul Emperors used daily to 
show themselves to the people below the eastern wall 
of the Fort. 

On December 15, His Imperial Majesty laid one of 
the foundation stones of New Delhi, while the Queen- 
Empress laid the second. Unfortunately due care had 
not been bestowed on the selection of the site and the 
hope expressed by His Majesty — that the Imperial Capital 
would rise from where he stood — has not been fulfilled. 
New Delhi stands at a long distance from the place where 


TRANSFER OF CAPITAL 

All these, important enough in their way, were 
comparatively minor things. The really important 
change came in a second proclamation ; this was of such 
outstanding importance that it must be given in full: 

**We are pleased to announce to Our 
People that on the advice of Our Ministers 
tendered after consultation with Our 
Governor- General in Council we have 
devised upon the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India from Calcutta to the 
ancient capital Delhi, and, simultaneously and ^ 

as a consequence of that transfer, the creation | 

at as early a date as possible of a Governorship 1 

for the Presidency of Bengal, of a new | 

Lieutenant- Governorship in Council adminis- . ’ 

tering the areas of Behar, Chota Nagpur, 
and Orissa, and of a Chief Commissionor- ^ 
ship of Assam, with such administrative 5 ^ ^ 
changes and redistribution of boundaries as ^ f jy 
Our Governor- General in Council with the ^ fr' 
approval of Our Secretary of State for India gL 

in Council may in due course determine. It 
is our earnest desire that these changes may B 

conduce to the better administration of India 
and the greater prosperity and happiness of . ;!* ’I 
our Beloved People.” g >/ ? ' 1 

The announcement came as a most drama- jj 

tic surprise. It was so entirely unexpected ^ * 

and unthought of that the company was 
spellbound and unable at the moment to ' 

realize the magnitude of the startling changes 
made. The matter had been kept a profound ■ ' ‘‘ 

secret, and even those most directly concern- 
ed were unaware of it* There were probably covh 7 s% 
not a dozen persons in the whole assemblage 
who had previous knowledge of the impend- 
ing event, and the efiEect was sensational, 

The most gratifying aspect of these announce- 
ments so far as Bengal was concerned, was 


the foundation stones were laid by the King-Emperor. 

After the Durbar, His Majesty, who had accepted 
the invitation of the Ruler of Nepal to visit his territory, 
went to enjoy the sport provided for him, while the 
Queen-Empress re-visited some of the Rajputana States. 








Courtesy ilNahar Museum, Calcutta 

THB HOMAG:^. CBRl^MONY 

After the great Durbar had been declared open and His Majesty 
had addressed the assembly, princes and chiefs, nobles and officials 
came up, one after another, or in grotips, in front of the Royal 
'dais\ made their obeisance and then retired. 
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Photos by Johnston and Hoffmann 

THE DELHI DURBAR, 1911 

1. General View of the Amphitheatre. 2. Laying the Foundation Stone of New Delhi. 3. The King-Emperor 
and Queen-Empress with their Pages. 4. In the State Coach in Delhi. 5. The Darshan from the Jasmine Tower. 
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THE CALCUTTA PAGEANT, 1912 

1. The Elephant Procession. 2. The Bullock Chariots. 3. The March Past of Mailed Warriors. 4. '"The Pavilion 

on the Maidan. 
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THBIR MAJESTIES ARRIVE IN CALCUTTA: 1911 

On December 30, igu. Their Majesties arrived in Calcutta, alighted at Hoivrah Station, crossed the river on the 
Calcutta Poit Commissioners' boat, the "^Howrah" , and landed at Prinsep's Ghat, where a large amphitheaU e had 
been built. Here they were presented with the City's Address of Welcome, 


STATE ARRIVAL IN CALCUTTA 

It was a crisp December morning when the Royal train 
steamed into Howrah Station to the echoes of the booming 
guns from the ramparts of Fort William* Every available 
inch of space along the Hooghly’s bank had been crowded 
for hours, whilst in every direction there stretched a mass 
of rich colour as an indication of the way in which the whole 
populace had co-operated to express their happiness in 
decorations* 

On alighting at Howrah, and after the presentation of 
leading ofEcials, Their Majesties evinced a special interest 
in the **Fairy Queen'% the original engine which took the 
first train to Burdwan when the East Indian Railway was 
opened up* The party then slowly wended its way through 
deafening cheers to the Royal steamer **Howrah’^ on which 
Their Majesties crossed the river, surrounded by a most 
imposing naval demonstration of Port Commissioners’ steamers 
and tugs, which were overshadowed by H* M, S* Highflier, 
the flagship of the East Indies Squadron* 

The scene at Prinsep’s Ghat was a remarkable one* A 
great amphitheatre had sprung up between Strand Road and 
the Prinsep Memorial, which looked eminently regal with 
its tasteful and brilliantly coloured awnings* The amphi- 
theatre itself was filled by 2,000 special guests, brilliant in 
their attire* After the presentation of officials and non-officials, 
the Municipal Chairman, the Hon* Mr* S* L* Maddox, read 
the address of welcome on behalf of the city* 

The majority of the functions held in Calcutta during that 
momentous visit were naturally of a social character, includ- 
ing garden parties, banquets, visit to the races for the 
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A TRIUMPHAL ARCH ON RED ROAD 
At both ends of the Red Road, through which the 
Imperial cavalcade passed to Government House, were 
erected two triumphal arches, the first in Classic style 
and the second in Indian, both designed by Mr. Percy 
Brown, then Principal of the Government School of 
Art, now Curator of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
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THE KING-EMPEROR REVIEWS HIS TROOPS IN CALCUTTA 

January i, igiz, being the tenth day of the Mohiirnim, 'lehich is observed by all Muslims as one of grief and 
mouiJiing, the usual Pioclamation Parade on the 'Maidan' zvas postponed, and the following day, His Majesty 
reviewed his troops on the parade ground, in the presence of a vast gathering. 


inauguration o£ the King- 
Emperor’s Cupt and such- 
like manifestations of all- 
round happiness. On 
these occasions, of course, 
the Royal Visitors came 
into very close and 
personal touch with the 
non-official world, and 
those who had the 
honour of being invited 
to such functions still 
remember the warmth 
and cordiality with which 
Their Majesties entered 
into all such functions. 

ADDRESS OF THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

At this distance of 
time, therefore, — almost 
a quarter of a century 
late r, — t h e memory 
which lingers most 
strongly in Calcutta is the 
presentation of the 
address of the Calcutta 
University at Govern- 
ment House. Not only 
did the Fellows of the 
University participate, 
but there was also a 
strong muster of the 
registered graduates who, 
as a special privilege 
which they highly appre- 
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IN FIELD MARSHAL'S UNIFORIM 


To the great gratification of the dense crowd assembled on 
cither side of the road, the King-Emperor rode from Govern- 
ment House to the parade ground on the 'Maidan" in the 
uniform of a Field Marshal with the Governor-General, Lord 
Hardinge, and the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, in 
attendance. At the corner of Kidder pore Road one of the 
harriers gave way and the people surged on to the loute, 
whereupon the King-Emperor raised his hand as a signal 
to the Police not to clear the road btit to allow them to 
remain. 


ciated, were permitted to 
attend. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor at that time, as on 
the occasion of the previ- 
ous visit, was Sir Ashu- 
tosh Mookerjee, that 
devoted son of Calcutta 
to whom the University 
owes so much. And the 
address which he pre- 
sented and which evoked 
such an important reply 
from His Majesty is 
worthy of careful study. 

Sir Ashutosh Mooker- 
jee pointed out that in 
and through University 
education, India had 
every hope of reconquer- 
ing for herself an honour- 
able place among the 
great progressive nations 
of the world. **The ines- 
timable advantages and 
blessings for which India 
is indebted to its connec- 
tion to Great Britain are 
of so manifold a nature 
that we cannot undertake 
even to touch on them 
as a whole”, said Sir 
Ashutosh ; **but there is 
one boon, and this surely 
one of the greatest, to 
which the representatives 
of the Universities feel 
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THBIR MAJESTIES AT THE CALCUTTA RACECOURSE 
On January 3, igi2, Their Majesties drove in State to the Calcutta racecourse to zcitness the race for the King- 
Emperor'' s Cup, which ivas won by Mr. Galstaiin's '^Brogue'-*, His Majesty himself presenting the trophy to him. 



Johnston and Hoffmann 

THE KING-EMPEROR AND QUEEN-EMPRESS 

From a photograph taken in the grounds of Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, on January 2, igi2. 


entitledt nay bound, to refer especially, — ^we mean the 
access which the union of the two centuries has given 
us to the priceless treasures of modern Western know^ 
ledge and culture, literature and science* We Indians 
no doubt look back with 
pride and reverence to 
what, in the days of old, 
our forefathers accomplished 
in the fields of thought and 
knowledge ; but we at the 
same time fully realize that, 
in order to advance the 
greatness and happiness of 
our country and to recon-- 
quer for it an honourable 
place among the great pro-- 
gressive nations of the 
world, we must in the first 
place strenuously endeavour 
to arm ourselves with all 
the knowledge, all the 
science, all the skill of the 
West*” 


Therefore, did this great 
Guru of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity convey to His Majes- 
ty in person India’s grati- 
tude to those **who long ago 
initiated and ever since 
have adhered to a far- 
sighted and sympathetic 
policy of public instruction 
and education through the 
beneficent extension of 
which the light of modern 
knowledge is gradually 
spreading throughout the 


land*” And because of the great gift, the Calcutta 
University desired to assure Their Majesties that the 
Indian Universities, which are the leaders in the great 
intellectual movement that at present is reshaping India, 

are vividly conscious of the 
very weighty responsibilities 
which their place and func- 
tion impose on them* 


**THE WATCHWORD OF 
HOPE*” 


Under such an inspiring 
message of devotion, it is 
not surprising that His 
Majesty was equally enthu- 
siastic regarding the future 
of the great University* 
But there was more in the 
reply than mere expressions 
of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion* His Majesty seized the 
unique opportunity of send- 
ing out to India what was 
one of the most encourag- 
ing messages of the whole 
tour, — a message which 
might well be remembered* 
**Six years ago,” said His 
Majesty, *T sent from Eng- 
land to India a message of 
sympathy. To-day in India 
I give to India the watch- 
word of hope*” 

Furthermore, in order to 
show that this message of 
hope was not merely aca- 
demic, we find His Majesty 
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FARJSWELIv to CALCUTTA : 1912 
The Kifig hade ra}ci.cn to Calcutta on January S, igi2, 'a,'hen Their 
^Idjcstics again crossed the Hooghly and hoarded the train at 
Hoie'rah Station. 

making it very clear that he had taken a personal part in 
improving the prospects for education in India. **The 
announcement was made at Delhi by my command,"’ said the 
King-Emperor, ‘*that my Governor-General in Council will 
allot large sums for the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tion in India. It is my wish that there may be spread over 
the land a network of schools and colleges, from which will 
go forth loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold 
their own in industries, and agriculture, and all the vocations 
in life. And it is my wish too, that the homes of my Indian 
subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge, with all that follows in its train, 
a higher level of thought, of comfort, and of health. It 
is through education that my wish will be fulfilled, and the 
cause of education in India will ever be very close to my 
heart.” No wonder that these words of encouragement and 
hope, almost prophetic, have been inscribed in letters of gold 
on stone and placed in the University buildings. 

Whilst His Imperial Majesty had been encouraging the 
educationists. Her Majesty the Queen-Empress attended by 
Lady Hardinge, visited the Calcutta Museum, where the 
various exhibits were pointed out by Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
the Chairman of the Trustees, and by Dr. Annandale, the 
Superintendent of the Museum, Dr. E. Denison Ross, Keeper 
of the Government Records, and Mr. Percy Brown, Principal 
of the Government School of Art. Her Majesty’s attention 
was specially attracted by Verestchagin’s picture of the visit of 
King Edward to Jaipur. In the collection of old Indian paint- 
ings Mr* Abanindra Nath Tagore, himself the leader of a 
modern school, had the honour of acting as cicerone. 

PAGEANT AND ILLUMINATIONS 
In addition to viewing the pageant which had been 
specially organized on the maidan, Their Majesties were 
insistent on seeing Calcutta in all her glory of night illumina- 
tion, and so they viewed the city from the top of the dome 
of Government House, being delighted not only with the 
*Very effective” scheme of brilliance, but also ”with the 
part taken by the poorest as well as by the rich in contribut- 
ing to the general display.” Nor were the poor forgotten 
in the general rejoicings. A vast multitude of people were 
fed and clothed according to ancient custom. 


DEPARTURE 

From Calcutta the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress travelled direct to Bombay, 
stopping for an hour en route at Nagpur, the 
headquarters of the Central Provinces. On 
the loth January at noon the Imperial train 
entered the Victoria Terminus. The arrival 
was private, and only the Governor- General, 
who had reached Bombay, half an hour pre- 
viously, and the Governor of Bombay, with 
Lady Clarke, were present at the station. 

At Apollo Bunder Sir George Clarke pre- 
sented the unofficial members of the Gover- 
nor’s Council as well as the leading officials 
and some local gentlemen of position. After 
this. Their Majesties left the Thrones, but 
instead of entering the gateway and walking 
straight down to the barge which was to 
convey them to the Medina^ they turned 
suddenly, and moving forward several paces 
towards the amphitheatre, quite unattended 
and alone, remained for a brief space before 
the archway, facing the spectators. Here His 
Majesty saluted and the Queen-Empress 
bowed a last farewell. The people in the 
amphitheatre, mostly Indians, were deeply 
moved, and answered this unexpected saluta- 
tion with a great tumult of cheering. 

Then, turning slowly and with evident 
relunctance, Their Majesties passed into the 
shade of the pavilion. At six o’clock the 
Medina and her escort, steamed away towards 
the west. 



Bourne and Shepherd 

GOODBYE AND GODSPEED : DEPARTURE 
FROM INDIA 

On January lo, igi2, Their Majesties hade goodbye to 
India, when they sailed from Bombay on hoard the 
'^Medina'\ after nearly six weeks' stay in India. 
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PROCIv AVIATION OF QUFFN VICTORIA AS THF FMPRFSS OF INDIA 

Queen ^Ictona leas pioclaimed Empfess of India on January i, iSjj, by Loid Lytton, at a Dinbar at Delhi. The 
picture above is lepioduced fioni a seiies of tu^elve lunettes by Frank Salisbury in the I’lctona Memorial Calcutta, 
depicting the main incidents in the life of the gieat Queen. 


WHEN ROYALTY CAME TO INDIA 

T he first representative of the Royal House to visit 
India, as has already been said, was the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, second son of Queen Victoria. He reached 
Calcutta in H. M, S. Galatea on December 22, 1869, land- 
ed at Prinsep^s Ghat and drove to Government House, 
where he was the guest of the Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, 
till January 7, 1870. Among the principal events of His 
Royal Highness’s visit to this city were a State perform- 
ance at the Italian Opera ; the presentation of addresses 
by the Municipality and residents of Calcutta, the Uni- 
versity, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; a levee and 
a drawing-room ; public illuminations and fire-works ; 
interchange of visits with the Indian chiefs ; a review 
and field-day of the troops : a ball at Belvedere (the 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) ; 
an Indian entertainment at the Seven Tanks (the famous 
garden house on the Dum Dum Road) ; a state concert ; 
the investiture of His Royal Highness as Extra Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India ; a fancy ball at 
the Government House ; a ball given by Sir Richard 
Temple ; a reception at Belvedere ; a garden party at 
Government House ; a ball on the Galatea and visits to 
the different institutions of Calcutta. 

The Royal party next visited Burdwan on January j, 
and proceeded to Nalhati and then to Azimgunge. In 
Malda the famous Sona Mas j id of Gaur was visited. 
Benares was reached on January i, 1870. 

At Agra the Taj was ^^brilliantly illuminated/’ 
though, as Sir J. Fayrer puts it, ^^aesthetically, the Taj 
illuminated is a mistake.” At Delhi the Duke witnessed 


a display of fire-works from the platform of the Jumma 
Mas] id. 

VISIT OF KING EDWARD AS PRINCE OF WALES 

The next visit of a member of the Royal Family was 
that of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the future King 
Edward VII. If much political significance did not attach 
to the visit of the Duke, the visit of his elder brother to 
India was nothing if not a political event. 

In the winter of 1874, project of a tour to India 
became the subject of anxious deliberation, and commu- 
nications passed between the authorities with a view to 
an understanding as to the manner of the visit. ”There 
were obstacles to be overcome, or at least there were 
objections to be removed in high places, for such an 
expedition had never been undertaken by any personage 
in the Prince of Wales’s position in any period of our 
history. On March 16, 1875 Marquess of Salisbury 
made an official announcement of the intended visit and 
a resolution was passed [in Parliament] that it was only 
the expenditure which was actually incurred in India 
which should be charged on the revenue of that 
country.” But later, Mr. Fawcett moved in the House 
of Commons **that it was inexpedient that any part of 
the expenses of the general entertainment of the Prince 
should be charged on the revenues of India.” In a 
House of 446 members, Mr. Fawcett found only 32 to 
agree with him in this view that India should not contri- 
bute to the expenses of the tour. 

The Prince, in due course, left home on board the 
Serapis, Colaba Light House was sighted on November 
8, 1875. Six hours elapsed between the arrival of the 
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THE IXVESTITURE OF H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CALCUTTA : 1869 

This pictiiic }ep}cscnts the scene at a Dmbar held in Calcutta on December 50 , iS6g, when His Royal Highness 
the Duke ot Edinbiiigh, second son of Queen Victoria, then on a visit to India, was invested with the insignia 0 ) 
G. C. 5. L Painted by TF. Mun White, it was picscnted to the Victoria Memorial by the Corporation of Calcutta 
in igi 4 . This painting hung formerly in the Town Hall. 


Serapts in the harbour of Bombay and the reception on 
board by the Viceroy, whose guest the Prince was to 
be in India. 

The Prince, it had been stated before he left 
England, did not visit India as **the representative of the 
Crown’^ but as **the Heir Apparent of the Crown.” 
Accordingly, we are told, ”there had been some sort o^ 
notions abroad that the meeting of the Prince and the 
Viceroy would be attended with difficulties affecting 
their relative position and precedence, — not in rank, 
because of that there could be no question, — but in state 
ceremonial before the world ; but it was at once evident 
that such anticipations were unfounded, and that the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Northbrook perfeedy under< 
stood what was due to themselves and to each other.” 

The idea of using splendidly caparisoned elephants 
for the Prince’s procession was abandoned and the entry 
into Bombay was made in carriages. The Prince, with 
Lord Northbrook on his side, advanced slowly along the 
carpeted avenue stopping from time to time to speak to 
the Princes who were presented to him by the Viceroy. 
After visiting Baroda and Hyderabad the Prince paid a 
visit, in Bombay, to the house of Sir Mangaldass Nathoo^ 
bhoy, where there was a wedding festivity, which he 
wanted to witness. 

Next came a visit to Goa, the Portuguese Settlement, 
where the Prince was carried in a litter called ”m?n^ 
cheel.” From Goa the Royal party crossed over to 
Colombo. The outstanding event in Ceylon was an 
elephant-hunt. From Ceylon the Prince and his entour- 
age came back to India to pay visits to Tinnevelly, 
Madura, Seringapatam, Trichinopoly and lasdy Madras, 


THE PRINCE IN CALCUTTA 

After Madras, Calcutta, — ^which was reached on 
December 22. The official historian of the visit writes 
thus about the entrance of the Prince into Calcutta : 

”I shall not attempt any description of the entrance 
of the Prince into Calcutta, or of the procession from the 
landing place to Government House, for such pageants 
are singularly alike. It gradually grows on one amid all 
the congratulations of men in power, the actual rulers of 
the land, that the native leaders have a weight and dig- 
nity which are little understood at home. They are 
growing upon us even though they only came at first like 
the magnificent supernumeraries of a theatrical spectacle, 
who appear to lend a glitter and give a picturesque effect 
to the homelier but more potent character of the piece. 
When these ceremonies are over they disappear from our 
gaze, but we know that they are active behind the 
scenes The Prince’s welcome was not com- 

parable in noise and excitement and variety and pictures- 
queness of the multitude to that of Bombay, but it was, 
perhaps, more dignified by reason of its metropolitan 
attributes.” 

The usual banquets and visits from Indian chiefs 
who had come to Calcutta to see the Prince occupied the 
time at the disposal of the party, and an excursion was 
made by water to Chandernagore. On the ist January, 
1876, the Prince formally opened the Zoological Gardens 
of Calcutta. 

VISIT TO A BENGALI HOME 

One of the most, if not the most interesting episode 
of the Prince’s Calcutta visit was the Indian ladies’ party 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

Second son of Queen Victoria, H. R. H. Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, born in 1844, visited India in 
iS6g dining the XAceroyalty of Lord Mayo. He was 
presented with an address of welcome by the Calcutta 
Municipality on his arrival in this city. His Royal 
Highness, ivho married the only daughter of 
Alexander II, Emperor of Russia, succeeded as Duke 
of Saxe~Coburg and Gotha and died in igoo. 

given by Jagadananda Mookerjee, a Vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court, whose house at Bakulbagan, 
Bhawanipur, still enjoys the unique distinction of being 
the only private citizen's home in this province ever 
visited by any member of the Royal family. The genesis 
of the visit was a wish expressed by the Prince to see the 
Zenana of some ‘'respectable native." And when the 
“wish was made known to the worthy Hindoo of 
Bhawanipur," the official chronicler writes, “Mr. Mooker- 
jee was only too happy to gratify it." The historian 
continues: “Miss Baring, Lady Temple, Miss Milman, 
Lady Stuart Hogg, and others, had, perhaps, some part 
in the pourparlers. There were hundreds of children 
assembled to see the Prince arrive ; most of the little 
ladies held pretty bouquets, with which, out of loyal 
devotion, to pelt the Prince. Instead of salutes and flou- 
rishes, or bell-pulling, the Hindoos use conches to 
announce the arrival of guests ; the noise of these natural 
horns makes one rejoice that he is not among the Tritons. 
These were sounded often and long, for there were false 
alarms of the Prince's coming but at last his carriage 
came in sight, and there was much conch blowiiig. His 
Royal Highness did not appear in the splendid attire 
which Mrs. Mookerjee and her fair friends, no doubt, 
thought a Prince should wear. Whether Baboo Jagada- 
nanda Mookerjee will ever get over the wrath of his co- 


religionists for the doings of this day time only can show. 
There is one fact revealed by the manner in which the 
occurrence was accepted by those concerned ; Hindoo 
ladies, at all events, do not consider strict seclusion at all 
essential to their happiness. But it is dangerous to argue 
from a particular to the universal and so it will be safer, 
perhaps, to say that some Hindoo ladies do not dislike 
being seen — at all events, by a Prince of Wales." 

An entry in Jagadananda Mookerjee's diary, recently 
published in a Bengali magazine, shows that he and his 
family made presents to the Prince of one emerald neck- 
lace : one pair of gold bangles ; one gold neck-chain ; 
one pair of Dacca-embroidered muslin worth Rs. 1,600 ; 
one pair of plain Dacca mushn worth Rs. 250 ; one pair 
of embroidered Benares-made than (sheet) worth Rs. 300 ; 
four bottles of rose-water, each bottle worth Rs. 30 ; one 
pair of slippers made by his daughter-in-law ; 3 cotton 
malas. 

The memory of this event still lives in the brilliant 
if not very amiable satirical poem by the well-known 
Bengali poet. Hem Chandra Banerjee. 

ENTERTAINMENT AT BELGACHIA VILLA 

Another important function was the entertainment 
of the Prince by the Indian community organized by 



Lock and Whitfield 

H. R. H. 

PRINCE) ALBE)RT E)D\VARD OF WALES 


afterwards king EDWARD VII 

The first Heir-Apparent to the British throne to visit 
India, His Royal Highness came here in 18 jy and had 
a unique reception in Calcutta. The photograph 
reprodticed above, by courtesy of Mr. H. P. Ghosh, 
was taken on July 17, 1876. 
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icccption to the Pnnee ot Tf ales King Edieard 1 11) 
in organized by Bengali notabilities. 


Ramanath Tagore, C*S*L, who proposed the health 
of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, which 
His Royal Highness duly acknowledged* After 
supper His Royal Highness stepped into the 
dtvan, which had been furnished in oriental 
style with gold-cloth, silver bed-stead, jewelled 
hiikka, attar-^dan, golab-pas and pan-dan from 
the houses of Raja (later Maharaja Sir) Jatmdra 
Mohun Tagore (father of Maharaja Sir 
Pradyot Coomar) and the Paikpara Rajas, 
and there enjoyed a pull of the hukka. Pan 
was also offered, but His Royal Highness did 
not taste it, but handed it to Raja Harendra 
Krishna and Babu Rajendra Dutt, who were 
standing by* The Royal party was then escorted 
through the pavilion to the carriage by Raja 
Jatmdra Mohun Tagore, to whom both the 
Prince and the Viceroy expressed their great 
satisfaction with the entertainment and all the 
arrangements connected therewith.’' 

IN NORTHERN INDIA 

Soon after the visit to Calcutta was over, 
and Bankipore was reached on January 4, 
1876. There **Sir Richard Temple had made 


Calcutta notabilities under the 
leadership of Raja (later Maha- 
raja) Ramanath Tagore, a bro- 
ther of **Prince” Dwarkanath* 
This festival took place at the 
w'ell-known Belgachia Villa in 
the suburbs of Calcutta* It 
was arranged on purely orien- 
tal lines* After the Prince had 
taken his seat, a pandit held 
before him a gold plate con- 
taining a cocoanut, a quantity 
of paddy, a few blades of 
diirba grass, a gold coin and 
flowers as the Hindu emblems 
of plenty, and three Vedic stu- 
dents chanted hymns from the 
Yajur Veda, The President of 
the Entertainment Committee, 
Raja Ramanath, then offered 
attar and pan to the Prince and 
a concert followed* This so 
pleased the Royal guest that he 
called the leader or the orches- 
tra, Professor Kshetramohan 
Goswami, to his presence and 
expressed his satisfaction. 
After this there was an exhibi- 
tion of dancing, and when It 
was over the Prince was 
conducted to the supper-table* 

A very interesting account 
of the supper and what follow- 
ed is given in a contemporary 
newspaper* **About thirty 
ladies and gentlemen,” it tells 
us, '"sat at the Prince’s table, 
the Committee being repre- 
sented by the President, Raja 




RAMANATH TAGORB JAGADANANDA MOOKBRJBB 

K\ja R\maxath Taoorr {aftcrivaids Maliaiaja) was the President of the Committee 
toi the Reception and Entertainment of the Prince of Wales {King Edward) by 
the Bengali notabilities of Calcutta at Belgachia Villa. The Prince presented him 
leith a diamond ring as a memento of the occasion. — Ffom a portiait reproduced 
by the courtesy of Mr. Rathindra Nath Tagore. 

Babu Jvgad\x\nd\ Mookerjee was a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, whose 
house at Bakulbagan, Bhawaniporc , was the venue of a reception to the Prince of 
Wales by Bengali ladies, during his visit to Calcutta in i8j6,—so far the only 
Bengali home visited by the Biitish Royalty. — From a photograph reproduced by 
the courtesy of Mi, Khagendra Nath Chatter jee. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES, AFTERWARDS KINO EDWARD VII, 

ENTERING JAIPUR, 1876 

After the great masterpiece by the famous Russian painter Verestchagin in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta 
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preparations to show what 
the Government of Bengal 
could do* His Courtt if not 
equal in splendour to that of 
the Viceroyt satisfied the 
spectator that he was a sat-* 
rap of no ordinary magni- 
tude and magnificence.’' 

From Bankipore the 
Prince proceeded to Benares 
and then to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore* On the 1 1 th the 
Prince reached Delhi and 
the entry to the ancient city 
was attended with a pomp 
and circumstance well fitting 
the place and the occasion. 

The morning was all that 
could be desired ; the breeze 
enough to dissipate the dust, 
and the temperature quite 
agreeable after the coldness 
of the night air. As the 
Prince came in sight, an 
immense multitude, which 
had been sitting on the 
flights of steps, leading to 
the grand gateway, rose by 
one accord. After a time 
the Municipality of Delhi 
were introduced to present 
their address. They said 
that since the Viceroy 
announced the intended 
visit, they had been anxious- 
ly looking forward to the 
auspicious event. 

Lahore looked its best on 
January i8, **in the bright 
light of early morning as the special train 
slid up to the red cloth” where the officials 
were waiting on the platform of the Rail- 
way station. 

On the 20th the Prince’s carriage 
entered the State of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir when he was received with 
oriental pomp and splendour. Back to 
Lahore, the Prince visited Amritsar, Agra 
and its vicinity, Gwalior, Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, Nepal, where there was a shoot. 

A visit to the Taj was the central 
incident of the stay in Agra, and is thus 
described by the official chronicler : **As- 
cending the terrace, the Prince walked over 
to the shelter of the dark gateway of the 
mosque. Gradually there grew out, in all 
its fair proportions and beauty, framed in 
the purple of the starry heavens, the 
marble "Queen of Sorrow,’ which has 
power to dim every eye. Then trooping 
into the illuminated square came a band, 
and forthwith the soft tender notes of 
"Vedrai carino ’ floated through the night 
air. It may be doubted if Moomtaz-i- 
Mahal, or "the Exalted One of the Palace,’ 


would have quite approved 
of the music. However, 
Mozart was better than the 
Mxstro whose compositions 
next challenged the ears of 
the company. But the eye 
mastered every sense, and 
the loveliness of the Taj 
stole over the soul. In spite 
of blue lights, and lime 
lights, of lively dance music, 
of clank of spurs and sabres 
on the complaining marble, 
there was not a point which 
the peerless mausoleum 
could make which was 
for an instant marred or 
lost. Entering the tomb it- 
self — the culminating glory 
— the party stood and gazed, 
almost trembling with 
admiration* Presently a 
clear sustained note rose up 
into the vaulted roof of the 
tomb, and there found its 
counterpart, and the two 
commingled, swept up- 
wards, and soared away, "till 
naught remained "t w i x t 
them and silence*’ Again 
and again the notes soared, 
and the auditors stood 
breathless. Then came a 
few chords in sweet unison 
from four to five singers, but 
to my ear the effect was not 
as impressive as that of an 
old Moulvi’s voice reading 
prayers when last I was 
there. That grand, grumbling chant 

awoke echoes which sounded like the res- 

ponses of some vast congregation. The 
interior has been swept, garnished, clear- 
ed, and, as far as can be, restored. If Shah 
Jahan could come back to earth, it is not 
too much to suppose that he would thank 
Sir John Strachey for the labour of love 
which has stayed the hand of the spoiler.” 

In 1883 the Duke of Connaught came 
to India in the wake of his brother. The 
Indian connection of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught has been characterized as 
contributing to ""close personal relations 
between the sovereign and the Indian 
people.” He had a magnificent reception 
in Calcutta, an account of which is given 
elsewhere. 

VISIT OF PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR 

The next Royal visit to India was that 
of H. R, H. Prince Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence, the eldest son of King 
Edward VII, whose career was cut short by 
death during the life-time of Queen 
Victoria. The Duke arrived in Calcutta 


LORD LYTTON 
I'iccJoy of Jndia^ jSyd-iSSu. 


Courtesy i Nahar Museumy Calcutta 

QUEEN VICTORIA KS EMPRESS OF INDIA 
Reproduced from a pliotogiaph taken in iS'jj. 
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on January 3t 1890. A depu- 
tation from the Viceroy and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal met the Prince on board 
the Krisma, On landing at 
Prinsep's Ghatt His Royal 
Highness was received by the 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor^ the members of the 
Council and others. At the 
Ghat the Calcutta Corporation 
presented an address of wel- 
come to which a reply was 
given in suitable terms. His 
royal Highness drove along the 
Ellenborough Course to 
Government House, where he 
was the guest of the Viceroy, 
Lord Lansdowne. At night, 
there were illuminations in the 
business parts of the town. 
Messages of welcome were 
sent to the Prince by different 
communities, associations and 
municipalities of the country. 
The principal ceremonies and 
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H. R. H. PRINCE albert VICTOR 

The Duke of Clarence, eldest son of King^ 
Ed'ieard VII, horn 1S04, visited India in iSgo. 
He died tn iSg2. 


festivitiec held in his honour 
in Calcutta were a reception at 
Government House ; a Ball at 
Belvedere, the official residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal at which the Viceroy, 
Lady Lansdowne and the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught 
were present ; a grand fete on 
the maidan and illuminations, 
a dinner at the Bengal Club ; 
a State Ball ; a dinner with 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar ; 
a drive through the city accom- 
panied by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, — Sir Stuart Bayley ; 
a game at Polo at Ballygunge ; 
a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens and snipe-shooting at 
Kanchrapara with the Duke of 
Connaught. His Royal High- 
ness left for Benares on the 
1 3th, the departure being pri- 
-/ate. 

Previous to the visit of the 
Prince, at a public meeting held 



THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGTIT IN 1902 
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Courtesy Mr. Peicy Blown 


THE DELHI DURBAR OF 1903 


On January i, igos, King Edward VII was proclaimed Emperor of India in succession to his august mother 
by Lord Curzon at a Durbar at Delhi amidst scenes of oriental splendom'L 


at the Town Hall to make arrangements for his recep- 
tion, Surendra Nath Banerjea, then the leader of the 
youths of Bengal, proposed that extravagant expenditure 
should not be incurred in tamasas and the funds collected 
should be devoted to some work of public benefit — 
preferably on the improvement of the Leper Asylum, 
which was at that time located in Amherst Street. The 
proposal did not commend itself to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Province, who was the President of the 
meeting, and he left the hall before declaring the meet- 
ing over. The memory of the Prince, who died when 
he was '*on the threshold of entering manhood,'^ is now 
preserved in Calcutta by the name given to one of the 
city’s most important hospitals, the Albert Victor Hospi- 
tal, to which the balance of the Reception Fund was 
made over, mainly through the efforts of the late Dr. 
R. G. Kar and the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. 

VISITS OF THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught again came to India for the Delhi Durbar of 
1902-3. Queen Victoria had died in 1901, four years 
after the celebrations which marked the Diamond Jubilee. 
Pageants had always an appeal for Lord Curzon, and, 
shortly after the coronation of King Edward VII in 
England, he held at Delhi a Durbar, which was intended 
to eclipse in splendour and magnificence the previous 
Durbar organized by Lord Lytton in 1877. 

The Durbar was a great success and the Art Exhibi- 


tion, which formed a part of the show, contributed not 
a little to it. 

Lord Curzon explained the object of the Exhibition 
to be ^*an object lesson to show what India can still ima- 
gine, and create and do ; it is meant to show that the 
artistic sense is not dead among its workmen, but all 
they want is a little stimulus and encouragement ; it is 
meant to show that for the beautification of an Indian 
house or the furniture of an Indian house there is no need 
to rush to the European stores at Calcutta or Bombay, 
but in almost every Indian state and province, in most 
Indian towns, and in many Indian villages, there still 
survives the art and there still exist the artificers who 
can satisfy the artistic as well as the utilitarian tastes of 
their countrymen, and who are competent to keep alive 
this precious inheritance that we have received from the 
past.” 

It fell again to the Duke of Connaught to take part 
in an important political ceremony nineteen years after. 
It had been proposed that the Prince of Wales should 
come to India to inaugurate the new Council of State 
and Legislative Assembly, under the Reforms. 
Events, however, did not permit of his coming, and the 
Duke, who had passed some five years of his life in India 
and had himself been once a member of the Indian 
Legislative Council, was deputed to convey the message 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

This message was delivered on the 9th February, 
1921. The political atmosphere was surcharged with 
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bitterness. The Great War had ended in triumph for 
the Alliest and India had striven to cement *'hy the blood 
and the sacrifice of her sons a brotherhood in arms not 
only with the mother country, but also with the allied 
nations of Europe/' Her sacrifices in men and money 
had been enormous. But there were causes which 
created discontent ; and the Indian National Congress, 
under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi, had adopted the 
policy of non-violent non-co-operation and boycotted the 
new legislatures because of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the Reforms and the Punjab atrocities. 

The Duke was fully aw^are of the difficulties of the 
situation and in the opening por- 
tion of his speech he introduced 
a personal touch by saying: '*ln 
me the King selected the eldest 
member of the Royal House and 
the only surviving son of Queen 
Victoria, whose love and care for 
India will ever live m its people's 
memory. I have myself a deep 
affection for India, having served 
It for years and made many 
friends among its princes and lea- 
ders." After observing that in 
the Reforms **the principles of 
autocracy have all been abandon- 
ed," he went on to say : 

"THE SHADOW OF AMRITSAR" 

"Since I landed I have felt 
around me bitterness and estrange- 
ment between those who have 
been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has length- 
ened over the fair face of India. I 
know how deep is the concern felt 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
at the terrible chapter of events in 
the Punjab. No one can deplore 
those events more intensely than 
I do myself. 

"1 have reached a time of life 
when I most desire to heal wounds 
and to reunite those who have 
been disunited. In what must be, 

I fear, my last visit to India I love 
so well, here in the new Capital, 
inaugurating a new constitution, I 
am moved to make you a personal 
appeal, put in the simple words 
that come from my heart, not to 
be coldly and critically interpreted. 

**My experience tells me that 
misunderstandings usually mean 
mistakes on either side. As an old friend of India, I 
appeal to you all — British and Indians — to bury along 
with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings 
of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive and 
to join hands to work together to realize the hopes that 
arise from to-day.” 

India, however, was not then in a proper mood to 
listen, and when the promised visit of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales took place next year, feelings 
were still running high. The Prince arrived in Bombay 


on the 17th November, 1921. 
to receive him on his landing. 


The Viceroy was there 



Johnston and Hoff man n 

H. R. H. th:^ prince of W’ALBS 

The ptcheut Heir-Appaient visited India in 
jgji. The photograph repiodiiced above 
luas taken at Government House, 
Banackpore. 

ness of their task. 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 1 92 1 
In reply to the address from the Bombay Corpora- 
tion the Prince said : 

"1 need not tell that I have been looking forward 
to my visit and have been eagerly awaiting the oppor- 
tunities of seeing India and making friends there. I 
want to appreciate at first hand all that India is, and has 
done and can do. I want to grasp your difficulties and 
to understand your aspirations. I 
want you to know me and I want 
to know you." 

Unanimity unfortunately was 
not achieved in the welcome 
to the Prince. Riots broke out in 
Bombay over his reception and 
the casualty list amounted to 53 
killed and nearly 400 wounded. 

Nor was the trouble confined to 
Bombay. Throughout Calcutta 
and the principal towns of North- 
I ern India there was a general ces- 
I sation of business on the day the 
Prince landed in Bombay. 

From Bombay the Prince went 
to Poona to lay the foundation 
stone of the All-India Shivaji 
Memorial. Returning to Bombay, 
he started on a lengthy tour of 
the Indian States. Baroda, Udai- 
pur, Jodhpur, Bikaner were visit- 
ed, and from Bharatpur, early in 
December, the Prince, once again, 
entered British India. 

On the eve of the New Year 
the Prince left for Burma from 
where he came back to the South- 
ern Presidency. Mysore and 
Hyderabad welcomed him, and 
after visiting Indore and Gwalior 
he reached Delhi. From Delhi he 
entered the Punjab and went to 
the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and revisiting the United 
Provinces he passed to Karachi to 
leave India. 

At Delhi the Prince receiv- 
ed the address of the Legislatures 
of India, In his reply to this he 
said that in his journey through 
India nothing had struck him 
with greater force than the vast- 

u j n 1 aftermath of war, legislative 

bodies all over the world were passing through a 
difficult time. Even the British Parliament with 
centuries or tradition and experience behind it, with all 
Its store of gathered strength of achievement, and its 
firm foundation in the confidence of the people, had 
not tound these new problems simple of solution, or 
these needs easy of adjustment. And he realized 
how infinitely more difficult was the task before India's 
Imperial Legislatures. 
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L/EFT ; Mr. Nilamhar Mulzcrji, Vice-Chairman, reading the Address of Welcome. 

Right: Sir Charles Allen, Chairman, presenting a peai hand-diamond necklace to the Princess of Wales. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE AND THE 
CALCUTTA CORPORATION 

I N the history of the Corporation of Calcutta extending 
over nearly a hundred years, a few of the most out^ 
standing landmarks are furnished by visits of succes- 
sive members of the Royal House to this great city* It 
was as far back as 1869 that the citizens of Calcutta 
were for the first time privileged to welcome into their 
midst a scion of the Royal House in the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, second son of Queen Victoria* The next member 
of the Royal Family to visit this city was the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VII), who, in 1870, land- 
ed in Calcutta amidst scenes of great jubilation* After 
an interval of seven years, in 1883, came the Duke of 
Connaught accompanied by his gracious consort, to open 
the International Exhibition in Calcutta as also to put in a 
period of military service in this country* The Duke, 
who is the third son of Queen Victoria, and the oldest 
living member of the Royal Family, paid his third 
visit to India in 1921, in order to inaugurate the new 



THIS CASKET 


The address to His Royal Highness was encased in a 
silver casket resting on a pedestal of four crouching 
elephants with views of Calcutta engraved on its four 
sides. Reproduced from a photograph in the 
Corporation Club. 


constitution under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
when he included Calcutta in his itinerary* Chrono- 
logically, however, the Duke's first visit in 1883, was 
followed by that of Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence (the eldest son of King Edward) in 1890* 
Calcutta was again honoured with the presence of 
Royalty in 1905, when King George and Queen Mary, 
then Prince and Princess of Wales, paid a visit to this 
city* This was the first time that a Princess of Wales 
had come out to India* The Royal Couple visited 
Calcutta again in 1912 as King-Emperor and Queen- 
Empress. The coming of the present Prince of Wales 
to Calcutta in 1921 brings this list of Royal visits to 
Calcutta to a close* 

On each of these occasions the Corporation of 
Calcutta arranged for a public reception with due pomp 
and ceremony, and addresses of welcome, embodying 
sentiments of loyalty and devotion to the Throne and to 



THE NECKLACE 

The peai hand-diamond necklace presented to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was purchased 
from the collection of Dholpur State jewels at a cost 
of Rs. iSjOoo. Reproduced from a photograph in the 
Corporation Club. 
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CALCUTTA’S CIVIC WBLCOMB TO THBIR MAJBSTIBS IN 1911 


In a spacious amphitheatre, specially erected for the occasion at Prinsep^s Ghat, the Corporation of Calcntta presented 
an Address of Welcome on^Their Imperial Majesties^ anival at this city on December so, igii. His Majesty is 

seen replying to the address in the photograph reproduced above. 


the person of the Royal visitors themselvest were present- 
ed. These addresses are of considerable interest as suc- 
cinct reviews of contemporary municipal problems and 
conditions and also as resumes of the civic progress of 
Calcutta. 

Since its inception^ the Calcutta Corporation has also 
had the honour of celebrating three jubilees of the reigns 
of two of India's sovereigns, viz*, the Golden and 
Diamond Jubilees of Queen Victoria in 1887 3-iid 1897 
respectively, and the Silver Jubilee of King George V 
in May, 1935* 

Among the visits of Royalty to this city, the two 
visits of King George and Queen Mary, first as Prince and 
Princess of ^Vales and, on the second occasion, as King- 
Emperor and Queen-Empress, are of special significance 
in the history of the British connection with India. It 
may, therefore, be permissible to bring in these two 
events first even though it means a break in the chrono- 
logy of this record. 

VISIT AS PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES : 

1905-6 

The Prince and Princess of Wales landed at 


Prmsep's Ghat on December 29, 1905, when an address 
of welcome was presented to His Royal Highness by the 
Corporation. A beautiful jewel, — a necklace of coloured 
pearls set in diamonds, purchased from the collection of 
Dholpur State jewels, at a cost of Rs. 15,000, — ^was 
presented to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
The address was read by the then Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Nilambar Mukerji, and the necklace was presented 
by the then Chairman, Sir Charles Allen. 

The address referred to the ^^continued moral and 
material progress, not only of Calcutta but of all India, 
as evidenced by the numerous works of public utility, the 
growth and development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, and the spread of education, which is a lasting testi- 
mony to the fostering care for the Indian people, which 
is the guiding principle of His Majesty's rule." 

"The present occasion", recorded the address, "is a 
source of special rejoicing as this is the first visit of a 
Princess of Wales to Calcutta, and we beg leave to offer 
for Her Royal Highness's gracious acceptance this jewel 
as a gift from the inhabitants of this city. We trust that 
it may serve to remind Her Royal Highness of the real 
love and affection of the people of this city." 
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THE) casket of 1911 

The address of welcome to Their Majesties was emblazoned on a piece 
of illuminated parchment and encased in a silvet casket designed by 
Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore. 


Corporation presented the address in a silver 
casket costing Rs* 3,000 /" only, the rest of 
the earmarked amount being given to 
charitable institutions in the city* The casket 
was designed by the famous Bengali artist, 
Abanindra Nath Tagore and executed by 
Rai Budree Das Bahadur dC Sons. 

On their landing at Prinsep's Ghat, Their 
Majesties were taken in procession to the 
spacious amphitheatre specially erected for 
the occasion by the riverside, where, after 
the usual presentation of officials and non- 
officials, the then Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. S. L. Maddox, read the address of 
welcome, which was emblazoned on a piece 
of illuminated parchment and enclosed within 
the casket already referred to. 

Mr. Maddox read with His Majesty’s 
leave : 

'*May it please Your Imperial Majesties, 

“We, the Chairman and Commissioners of 
the Corporation of Calcutta, on behalf of the 
citizens of the capital of India, approach Your 
Imperial IMajesties with a respectful, loyal and 
hearty welcome. 


While thanking them for the ‘^magnificent recep- 
tion” and the “beautiful gift” presented to the 
Princess of Wales, His Royal Highness said : 

“There is, perhaps, nothing in the whole of 
India more typical of the relations of the British and 
Indians than Calcutta, which has grown from a river 
swamp to be the second city of our Empire. If, as 
you say, the prosperity which blesses this place is 
common to all India, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the results of the bond between the Mother 
Country and India. Every citizen of this great capital 
may feel a legitimate pride in the wonderful town 
which has sprung up on the Hooghly. And our 
fellow subjects in other parts of the Empire will see 
in Calcutta’s present prosperity and future growth the 
sign, which I recognise everywhere in India, of a 
union, which, under God’s providence, seems destined 
to endure. It is a great pleasure to the Princess and 
to myself that she has been able to accompany me 
to India, and, on her behalf, I t^nk you most 
heartily for the beautiful gift which Calcutta so 
generously ofEers her and which she will always 
treasure as a charming remembrance of our visit and 
a token of affection and goodwill.” 

THEIR IMPERIAL MAJESTIES’ VISIT: I9II-'I2 

The King-Emperor and Queen-Empress revisited 
Calcutta after their Coronation at the Durbar of Delhi 
when there were scenes of unique rejoicing and enthu- 
siasm in this great and cosmopolitan city. The Cor- 
poration had, previous to Their Majesties’ arrival, 
sanctioned Rs. 25,000/- for a gold casket, Rs. 10,000/- 
for illumination of Corporation buildings, and 
Rs. 15,000/- for contribution to the Imperial Recep- 
tion Fund. But in view of His Majesty’s message 
to the effect that money should not be spent on 
costly caskets for the enclosure of addresses, but 
should instead be devoted to charitable purposes, the 



A WEDDING GIFT 

This silver casket was presented to Their Majesties on the 
occasion of their marriage in iSgs, and bears the following 
inscription : '^Presented to Their Royal and Imperial High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York by the European and 
Native Communities of Calcutta in the province of Bengal 
in commemoration of their auspicious marriage.''"' Reproduced 
from a photogravure in ^^The Journal of Indian Art and 
Industries'^ igii. 
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^^Oii two previous occasions the heir to the Throne has 
honoured India and this cit}’ with his presence. The univer- 
sal rejoicing which greeted on the first occasion His Imperial 
^Majesty, the late King-Emperor as Prince of TVales, and on 
the second occasion Your Imperial INIaiesties as Prince and 
Princess of Wales, still live in the hearts of the people of 
India and of the citizens of Calcutta, but this is the first time 
in the annals of India that the reigning Sovereign of Great 
Britain has come amongst the people of this Empire. 

“The honour of receiving Your Imperial Majesties in 
India, and in our own city has called forth the deepest feel- 
ings of loyalty, devotion, and rejoicing. The visit of Your 
Imperial r^Iajesties has still more closeh* cemented the ties of 
aftection which have at all times bound the people of India 
to their Sovereigns, and affords abundant proof of the abid- 
ing interest of Your Imperial Majesties in the welfare and 
advancement of your Indian subjects. 

“On behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, ve most humbly 


affectionate allusion to our own visit six years ago We 
can never forget the cordial welcome given to us on that 
occasion, while the sympathetic interest which the first 
sight of this great city inspired has in no wa}’ abated. It 
IS a source of great pleasure to us to revisit Calcutta, 
and to see for ourselves evidence of your progress and 
prosperit} 

“The* changes in the administration of India resulting 
from the announcement made by me at the great Durbar 
at Delhi, will affect, to a certain extent, Calcutta. But 
vour citv must always remain the premier city of India, 
its population, its importance as a commercial centre and 
great emporium of trade, its splendid historical traditions, 
all combine to invest Calcutta with a unique ^ character 
which should preserve to it a pre-eminent position. At 
the same time, the status of the province of which Calcutta 
IS the capital has been enhanced by the creation of a 
Presidencv of Bengal, and I feel confident that, under the 



OUHFY VICTORIA'S DIAMOND 
JUBILEE, 1S97. 

BiLow Scene beioie ilie SI. Paitl'<^ 
Callied}al wlune the Tliauk.s^i^reiiio Sereiee 
leas held I eonJiu^^enl of India)! piinces 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S GOLDEN 
JUBILEE, 1887 

.ViiovL : Scene inside ihe W'esiniinsici 
Abbey durnig ihe Thanksyrenii^ Seiinee 
.Uter a photogiavui-e troni a painting 
by ir. E. Lockhait in the Vietoiia 
Menioiial, Calcutta. 


S. Saha 


and gratefully thank Your Imperial Majesties for the honour 
of this visit to our city. We pray most loyally and fervent- 
ly for the long life and happiness 'of Your Imperial Majesties 
and for the peace and prosperity of the Empire over which 
Your Imperial Majesties reign. 

To the above His Majesty replied: 

“I thank you w’armly on behalf of the Queen-Empress 
and mvself for the assurance of loyalty and devotion on 
the part of the Corporation and citizens of the City -^f 
Calcutta to which your Address gives expression. 

“We are deeply touched by your kindW reference to 
my beloved father’s stay in* your city and by 5 ^our 


wise administration of a Governor in Council, the new 
Presidency’ will eiijoy increased prosperity and order. 

“I know’ that you cherish ambitions that India will 
one day become a great manufacturing as well as an agricul- 
tural country. I have w^atched wfith keen interest the 
progress of your business enterprises, and I trust that the 
success w’hich has attended your commercial energy will 
attract more and more of the youth of this country to 
regard commerce as a distinguished and honourable 
profession. 

“I thank y’ou for your kind wishes and prayers. It 
shall ever be our earnest endeavour to promote the welfare 
of our Indian Empire, and w^e fervently hope that the years 
as they pass wfill ever strengthen the feeling of warm 
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attaclinient that exists betwe'eii 1113’ house and my Indian 
people/’ 

These gracious words were clearly heard throughout 
the amphitheatre and were received with sounds of 
cheering* 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH'S VISIT, 1869 

Let US now go back to the year 1869, in which a 
Prince of the Blood Royal of England visited this country 
for the first time. It was His Royal Highness* the Duke 
of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, who landed 
in Calcutta in December of that year and was accorded 
an enthusiastic public reception by the Corporation on 
behalf of the citizens* In presenting an address of 
welcome to His Royal Highness, the signatories, who 
included all the '^Justices for the Town of Calcutta" and 
most of the prominent citizens, pointed to the gradual 
development of the vast resources of this country ; 
successful commercial activity ; spread of educational and 
municipal institutions ; and "general progress and 
contentment of many diversities of nationalities and 
creeds"* 

The Duke, in acknowledging said : "I esteem 
myself fortunate in being the first member of my Family 
who has landed on the shores of India ♦ * * ♦ . I 
anticipate I shall derive much pleasure and advantage 
in witnessing, during my tour throughout India, the 
evidences that are spread abroad over the face of the 
country, of the general progress that is taking place, of 
the development of its resources and the improvement 
in the condition of the people*" 

VISIT OF KING EDWARD VII AS PRINCE OF WALES, 1 876 

The next Royal visit to Calcutta occurred in 1876, 
when the then Prince of Wales (afterwards King 


Edward VII) — the first Heir- Apparent to the Throne 
to come to India — landed at Prmsep's Ghat amid scenes 
of great jubilation* There was a huge procession in 
which about a couple of lakhs of people took an 
enthusiastic part* The Corporation spent a sum of 
Rs. 15,000 for illumination of buildings and squares 
belonging to it and a further sum of Rs* 2,500 
in having a beautiful casket made according to a design 
by Messrs* Cooke 5 C Kelvey, of Calcutta, for the 
presentation of an address of welcome to His Royal 
Highness. The address — which was read by the then 
Chairman of the Corporation, Mr* Stuart Hogg, 
knighted by His Royal Highness a couple of days 
later, — hoped that the visit, "while strengthening and 
cementing with fresh bond the loyalty and attachment 
of the people to their Sovereign, affords them an 
additional pledge of Her Majesty's unceasing interest in 
their welfare and advancement." 

The Prince of Wales, after thanking the gentlemen 
present for their welcome to His Royal Highness to the 
capital of British India, felt certain that every day he 
remained in India, "will deepen and strengthen the 
impressions of interest in the country and its people, 
which I have always felt, and will thus realise your 
anticipations of increased pleasure from my longer stay 
among you *♦.,*" 

FIRST VISIT OF THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 1883 

The Duke of Connaught came to Calcutta for the 
first time in 1883 accompanied by the Duchess. They 
were given a magnificent reception by the citizens of 
Calcutta. From Howrah to Government House it was 
one long line of attractive decorations and gorgeous 
scenes, with masses of people standing for hours together 
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on either side of the route and on house-topSt to watch 
the procession in all its glittering pageantry. At 
Government House Their Royal Highnesses were 
received by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, and 
a large gathering of the elite of the European and Indian 
communities of the city. Here he was presented with 
an address of welcome on behalf of the Corporation, by 
Sir Henry Harrison, the then Chairman. It referred, 
among other things, to the Duke's proposed sojourn in 
this country for rendering military service. 

In reply. His Royal Highness hoped that during 
his service m India, he shall have many opportunities 
of seeing as much of it as possible and becoming 
acquainted with the many great races which constitute 
Its population. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1887 
About four years after the visit of the Duke of 
Connaught, i.e., in 1887, was celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria. The Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta took the opportunity of sending by 
cable a congratulatory message to Her Majesty, on the 
20th June, the day of Jubilee celebration. It also spent 
a sum of Rs. 15,000 for illuminating the city. 
The proposal for erecting a permanent memorial to the 
Queen in the capital city of India was also mooted for 
the first time on that occasion. The Corporation further 
prepared a special Jubilee address and took advantage 
of the presence in England at the time of its Chairman, 
Sir Henry Harrison, to have it presented by him to 
Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. The Queen was 
graciously pleased to receive it from his hands and 
handed to him her reply with Her Majesty’s sign- 
manual thereon. The address was presented in a casket 
made in India and paid tributes to Her Gracious Majesty 
as the ‘‘Indian ideal of the perfect Wife, Mother and 
Widow.” , 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress replying, rejoiced 
“in the splendid progress made by India during my 
reign, alike in the development of its resources, in the 
increased happiness and contentment of its people, and 
in the peaceful and steady growth of its institutions.” 

VISIT OF PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR, 1 890 
In January 1890, His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarence, visited Calcutta and was 
presented with an address of welcome by the Corpora- 
tion, which hoped that ‘‘you may in the fulness of time 
succeed to your splendid inheritance and trans- 

mit undimmed to those who follow after you the 
priceless heirloom of honour, esteem and love to the 
grateful nations united under your sway.” But, alas, 
this wish of the Corporation was never to be realized, 
the cruel hand of Death snatching away the Prince a 
couple of years later, even before his Royal Father had 
ascended the Throne. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1 897 
Then came the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
in the year 1897, when the Commissioners of the 
Calcutta Corporation voted a sum of Rs. 15,404 for an 
address and a casket to be presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress. The casket, executed by 
Mr. Manmathanath Ganguli of Calcutta, rested on a 
raised pedestal of highly ornamental silver work 


surrounded by perforated silver scroll-work railings. The 
casket proper was a richly embossed silver box having 
different Indian scenes all round. The front of the box 
formed a drawer which contained the address. On both 
sides of the casket the arms of the Corporation were 
prominently displayed in raised silver work. The entire 
casket with the pedestal rested on four crouching Royal 
Bengal tigers. On its top was depicted Kamala, the 
mythological Hindu deity of wealth and plenty, 
seated on a full-blown lotus in the midst of a charming 
lake, with four white elephants bathing her with its 
holy water. 

The address to the Queen briefly reviewed the 
history of the Corporation from its inception and paid 
handsome tributes to the benevolent rule of the Queen 
under which Calcutta had progressed so much. 

THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S SECOND VISIT, 192O 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught came to 
Calcutta on January 28, 1921, it being his second visit to 
this city. It will be remembered that the Duke was espe- 
cially entrusted by His Majesty the King-Emperor with 
the mission of ushering in the new constitution m India. 
The Duke of Connaught was received in a specially 
erected pavilion at Dalhousie Square by the then Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Corporation, Mr. C. F. Payne, who 
presented His Royal Highness with an address of wel- 
come printed on vellum and enclosed in a beautiful 
casket. His Royal Highness’s reply to the Corpora- 
tion Address was fuU of intimate personal notes 
and showed a fine appreciation of Calcutta and 
all It stands for. He was glad at the opportunity 
given him of renewing his acquaintance with this 
great city. ‘‘It is an old acquaintance,” the Duke 
said, ‘‘older, I perceive, than that of many of the 
City Fathers who are at present here to greet me, some 
of whom are entitled to regard me as a very remote echo 
of Old Calcutta. For, as you point out in your address, 
my acquaintance with you goes back for nearly 40 years, 
and though it has been occasionally renewed and refresh- 
ed, I know well that you have advanced by giant 
strides since I last passed over the Howrah Bridge, and 
it will be of deep interest to me to see the various 
developments which you have effected, and which, under 
the aegis of your Improvement Trust, you now 
contemplate. 

‘‘I yield to no man in affection for the beautiful 
city of Bombay, where I spent several years of my life 
and I must be very guarded in what I say. But there 
is no overlooking the vast extent,. _ the_ immense 
population, the amazing growth ' and the capable 
administration of this huge trade emporium, and when 
I see the ships lying in the Hooghly, I feel ‘here in 
Calcutta is the port of London and here in Asia is the 
London of the East.” 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’ VISIT, 1 92 1 

In 1921, Calcutta was honoured by a visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. On His Royal 
Highness’s arrival in the city on the 24th December, the 
Corporation presented him with an address of welcome 
at Dalhousie Square in a pavilion specially erected for 
the purpose. The address was inscribed and illuminated 
by the Government School of Art, but instead of being 
in the form of a scroll, it was, at the suggestion of Mr. 
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KING E)D\VARD VII AS PRINCE) OF WALKS 
Painted in 1S63 by Chevalier T. Jensen, this portrait 
was presented to the Victoria Memorial by Maharaja 
Surjya Kanta A chary a of Mymensingh in igos. 

Abanindra Nath Tagore, made up into pages of quarto 
size and was presented between two gold covers m the 
form of a book, prepared by Messrs* Hamilton 6 L Co*, at 
a cost of Rs* 5,000 / "* The principal municipal buildings 
were decorated, an illuminated arch was erected at the 
entrance to Chowringhee Place and on the day of illumi" 
nations, the Central Municipal Office, the Town Hall, 
the College Street Market and the Sir Stuart Hogg 
Market were illuminated at a cost of Rs* 25,000* 

After extending cordial greetings and a hearty wel- 
come to the Prince of Wales, the address, which was 
read by the then Chairman, Mr* Payne, reminded His 
Highness that *'the city which has now the honour to 
receive you has been a great centre of trade and com- 
merce from the days of its founder. Job Charnock, and 
we are glad to be able to assure you that Calcutta 
continues to enjoy its pre-eminent position* The great 
industries of jute, tea and coal and many others are 
directed from this city, which has been fitly described 
as the commercial capital of India* 

*The Corporation of Calcutta and their predecessors 
have had many difficulties to contend with in making 
this city what it is to-day* Situated nearly on the sea 
level and growing out of a cluster of villages long before 
modern town-planning was thought of, Calcutta has 
presetited as difficult a problem as has ever been faced 


by a municipality anxious to be equipped with the 
conveniences and amenities of civic life ; but we venture 
to claim that very great progress has already been made, 
and we assure your Royal Highness that the Corpora- 
tion, in association with the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, are strenuously endeavouring to bring this city 
into conformity with the highest municipal ideals.’' 

His Royal Highness gave a suitable reply in the 
course of which he said: — 

“Gentlemen, yon have alluded with a becoming modesty 
to your responsibilities, and the spirit in which 3’ou dis- 
charge them. It is, however, patent that the vast area 
and population entrusted to you are no light burden. That 
you arrange efficientlj" for the water supply, lighting, 
communications, drainage, sanitation, food-supply, health 
and medical relief for this vast charge, amid special 
difficulties and complexities which are absent in the case 
of other large towns, and with a taxation figure per head 
of a moderation unknown in cities of this class, speaks 
volumes for your energy and organization. Notable work 
has also been done in town-planning and improvements by 
3’our sister body, the Improvement Trust. With the great 
schemes still before 3’ou to lead through to a successful 
issue and the vast projects of the Port Trust, public life 
in Calcutta offers a fascinating field indeed to those who 
are ready to devote their energies to the improvement of 
the welfare of their fellow citizens. 


5 . Saha 

QUKKN ALKXANDRA AS PRINCESS OF WALES 

Painted in 1863 by Chevalier T. Jensen, this portrait 
was also presented to the Victoria Memorial by 
Maharaja Surjya Kanta A chary a of Mymensingh in 
I go 3. 
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THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
Standing in the midst of beautiful grounds, iL'est of 
St. PaiiVs Catlicd)al, on the site of the Old Presidency Jail, 
this gieat memorial of a great queen, takes its place as one 
of the gieat buildings of the modern world. Seventy-seven 
lakhs of rupees were spent on its construction, subsaibed * 


filter through light cloudst the Memorial 
stands outt subdued in brilliance, but more 
majestic than ever because only then is its 
entire outline clearly visible. 

A MIRROR OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The interior o£ the Memorial is a mirror 
of Indian history. One finds here an 
amazingly varied collection of statuary, 
paintings and relics. Each piece of marble 
tells a story ; each canvas unfolds a historic 
scene ; with every relic surges up memories 
of the past. Yet, this diverse display is 
orchestrated to one grand note — the steady 
evolution of a single governmental machine 
for India — another step in the great histori- 
cal process begun by Chandragupta Maurya 
and not yet carried to its natural consum- 
mation. Surely, there is no more impres- 
sive subject for the historian than the 
story of this age-long effort. And, by 


by the princes and people of India. The architect 
Sii William Erne i sou, and the work was executed 
Messis. Mai tin & Co., of Calcutta. 

A TREASURE-HOUSE OF ROYAL RELICS 

T here are many striking buildings in Calcutta — the 
City of Palaces — but none more striking than the 
Victoria Memorial. Built to perpetuate the memory 
of a great queen and as a ‘‘symbol of the unity that came 
from her all-embracing love of her people,’' — the 
Memorial more than fulfils its purpose, for in the rich 
treasure of art-relics which it houses, it epitomizes the 
whole history of the British connection with India. It 
is only natural that it should be so, for it is to Lord 
Curzon that the Memorial owes its existence, and, surely, 
we have had no Viceroy more imbued with the sense 
of the past than Lord Curzon. As sensitive to external 
splendour as he was to intrinsic value. Lord Curzon 
loved to conceive things on the grand scale, and the 
Victoria Memorial is no exception. Both the building 
and the collection it houses equally shared his meticulous 
and loving attention. To this is due whatever beauty 
the one possesses and completeness the other. But 
ambitious projects are not carried out in the twinkling 
of an eye. The foundation stone of the Memorial was 
laid by King George V in January, 1906, when he visited 
India as Prince of Wales ; but it was not till Decem- 
ber, 1921 that the completed building was formally 
opened by his eldest son. The construction cost a vast 
sum of m.oney — seventy-six lakhs — all raised by volun- 
tary subscription by the Princes and people of India. 

The exterior of the Memorial, designed by Sir 
William Emerson in the Renaissance style, is certainly 
impressive whether we look at it from a corner of its own 
ample grounds or across the open spaces of the Maidan 
stretching away to its north. In the strong light of day, 
the white marble, quarried from Jodhpur rocks by years 
of patient effort, almost dazzles the eye. But, in the softer 
light of morning and evening, or when the sun’s rays 



THE QUEEN-EMPRESS VICTORIA 
( 1819 — 1901 ) 

This bronze statue by Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., stood for some time at 
the corner of the Red Road, nearest to 
Government House, where it ivas unveiled 
by Lord Curzon in igo2. Subsequently it 
ivas removed to the present site, in the 
gardens, facing the main entrance to the 
Memorial. The site zuas selected by King 
George himself. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA SUMMONED TO THE THRONE 
The first of a series of twelve lunettes in the Victoria Memorial by Frank Salisbury depicting 
the main incidents in the life of Queen Victoria. 


telling part of it more graphically than any historian 
could dot the Victoria Memorial indeed helps to make 
history* 

Where the objects of interest are so varied and so 
numerous^ it is difficult to select the most interesting* 
But there are some which stand out from the rest, and 
even the most casual visitor, arrested in his aimless wan- 
derings, pauses before them and admires* Who, for 
instance, could resist the appeal of that marvellous paint- 
ing in which Vassili Verestchagin depicts King Edward 
VII, as Prince of Wales, entering Jaipur in 1876 ? The 
richly caparisoned elephants passing in stately procession 
against a background of white marble, glittering in the 
tropical sun, the attendants on foot carrying lofty banners 
and clad in garments which their ancestors must have 
worn centuries back, even the very haze of dust disturbed 
by the tramp of many feet — all these combine to form 
a unique scene of splendour possible only in a country 
like Inffia* Indeed, the procession seems to move down 
the corridors of time, through the long past of India's 
chequered history, along the high road of politica.1 power 
and glory trodden by dynasty after dynasty, rising to 
power, and waning away with almost the regularity of 
the seasons. 

THE GREAT QUEEN'S RELICS 

But surely there are other objects which would 
amply repay the trouble of a visit* Naturally enough. 


the greatest interest centres round Queen Victoria, and 
the visitor should not miss her portraits hanging in the 
same gallery as Verestchagin's painting* One of these, 
painted by Winterhalter, is a full length representation, 
and interest attaches to the fact that the painting was 
presented to the Victoria Memorial by the Corporation 
of Calcutta* Another represents the Queen at the first 
Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey in 1887* The 
original of this was painted by John O'Connor ; what 
the visitor sees is only a copy, but an exceedingly good 
one* Scattered about among these works of art are 
objects associated with the Queen's personal life, her 
pianoforte and writing-desk* Nor should one miss the 
twelve lunettes high up in the Queen's Hall, depicting 
the main incidents in the Queen's life from her accession 
in 1837 to her death in 1901* The whole series was 
painted by Frank Salisbury and in its bright tints relieves 
the austerity of the Queen's Hall* 

The Queen's are not the only Royal associations of 
the Memorial* Most fittingly, round the pictures depict- 
ing her own life and interests, are those of her husband, 
descendants and notable contemporaries* The Prince 
Consort, King Edward, Queen Alexandra, — all have strik- 
ing portraits in the galleries* Of the contemporaries, of 
peculiar interest to Indians are the portraits of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore and Keshub Chunder Sen* 
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orE;KX VICTORIA 

From a painting hy James Sant, R.A., 

presented hy the Countess of Reading to 
the Mctojia Memorial in 1924. 

THE **PRINCES' HALL^’ 

Beyond the Queen’s Hall is the Prince’s HalL Here 
the statue of Lord Clive dominates a group of busts, all 
of distinguished persons. Fittingly enough, here are also 
tw^o guns captured at the battle of Plassey. Further 
objects of historical interest are to be found in the Durbar 
Hall to the left. But the Hall itself deserves a visit, 
ofEering as it does a pleasant change from white marble 
to Chunar stone. It was the sheer stress of war economy 
which made this change necessary, but the result is the 
finest hall in the whole building. Water --colour sketches 
by Miss Eden, Mutiny drawings by Atkinson, miniatures 
in ivory, engravings, and a noteworthy collection of 
oriental paintings make up the list of the art-treasures in 
this hall. But more interesting than all these is the 
stone throne or Musnad of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 
This is a round table of black slate from the Kharakpur 
Hills, 6 feet in diameter and 18 inches high, the whole 
of which, including the four thick pedestals, has been 
cut out of a single block of stone. The edge is cut 
into sixteen facets, and on one of them is a Persian 
inscription which dates the throne at 1641. There is 
also a rich stamp collection and the last uniform worn by 
King Edward VII. 

The visitor may now start on his round of the pic- 
ture galleries, which, judging by the number of exhibits 
and the variety of their subjects, surely comprise the 
most considerable feature of the whole museum. Paint- 
ings in oils and water-colour, engravings, photographs — 
all manner of pictures — ^adorn the galleries, and the 
student of art, interested in technique, will find here as 
fruitful a field of study as he may hope to anywhere else. 


So will the student of history, interested not only in the 
major events but also in obscure bye-paths and person- 
alities who direct affairs from behind the scenes. The 
layman, if not in charge of an expert, may wander off 
the beaten track of history and lose his way among the 
side-tracks. But a modicum of historical knowkdge will 
carry him safely through, and at the end of his tour he 
will find himself a much wiser man than he was at the 
start. 

The greatest difficulty in describing the art-galleries 
is what to select. Some pictures reveal their secrets only 
to the trained eye, others require for their appreciation a 
detailed knowledge of the subject, but there are still 
others — and their number is large — ^which compel every- 
one’s attention as much by the interest of the subject as 
by the excellence of the execution. One such picture is 
R. T. Mackenzie’s ’*State Entry into Delhi of Lord and 
Lady Curzon with the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
on the occasion of the Coronation Durbar, ist January, 
1903.” It was painted to the order of the Government 
of India, who presented it to the Memorial. Other 
examples are Zoffany’s *‘The Embassy of Hyder Beck” 
and ”Lord Cornwallis receiving the Son of Tippoo 
Sahib” in which the artist, turned historian, delineates 
important events in British Indian history. 

THE ^CALCUTTA ROOM” 

The residents of Calcutta will be paricularly inter- 
ested in the ^Calcutta Room” where oil paintings and 
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QUEBN VICTORIA’S WRITING TABIvK 
AND CHAIR 

This table and chair were in constant use 
hy Her Majesty at Windsor Castle for 
her daily correspondence. They were 
presented hy King Edward VII to the 
Victoiia Memorial in igo^. 
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QUEE:N VICTORIA’S JUBILEE SERVICE 
AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST \TSIT TO 
THE CITY OF LONDON 


The fifth and the tenth of the twelve liTnettes hy Frank Salisbiity depicting the 
main incidents in the life of Queen Victoria. 


old prints depicting Calcutta at different periods of its 
growth form the main feature. Vandergucht's “A View 
of the Old Fort*', reproduced in this volume, is an excel- 
lent specimen of these. Street scenes and shipping in 


instance, that of the Seringapatam Fort, or of the Battle 
of Plassey, should on no account be missed nor the many 
manuscripts and documents which enable us to recon- 
struct history from first-hand sources. Not the least in- 



KING-EMPEROR EDWARD VII 
queen-empress ALEXANDRA 

These two remarkable bronze busts hy Sydney March were 
presented to the Victoria Memorial by His Majesty George V. 


the Hooghly provide the subject-matter of some. What 
a change it seems to-day from those quaint street-scenes 
and picturesque sailing craft on the river to the conges- 
tion of bus and tramcar traffic in the streets and business- 
like steamers on the Hooghly ! A model of the old Fort 
William is also a major item of interest in this room. 

Similar models, in other parts of the building, for 


teresting among these is the manuscript of Rennell's 
journal. Major-General Rennell, it may be mentioned, 
was the first man to carry out a scientific survey and to 
make the first reliable maps of Bengal. The original 
indictment of Nand Coomar for forgery, which is on 
view, is one of the most interesting of the historical 
documents to be seen* 
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The portraits of soldierst 
statesment scholars and literary 
men scattered throughout the 
building form a splendid ad> 
junct to the historical pictures. 
Eighteenth-century British poli- 
tics is represented by Burke and 
Charles James Fox, soldiering 
by Stringer Lawrence, Lake, 
Wellesley, Ochterloney, Napier 
and Roberts, Oriental scholar- 
ship by Sir William Jones, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, 
General Rawlinson and Carey, 
missionary zeal by Alexander 
Duff. The romantically in- 
clined person will also pause for 
more than a moment before the 
portrait of Baroness ImhofE, 
who became Mrs. Hastings and 
wielded an unbounded influ- 
ence over her husband. Nor 
should the discriminating lover 
of pictures pass over Burne- 
Joneses dr earn- touched portrait 
of Kipling, whom India may 
well claim to have given to 
English literature and British 
Imperialism. 



QUEBN VICTORIA’S IMPBRIAT 
PROCLAMATION BANNER 


The founder of the Memorial 
has his memory perpetuated by 
two statues, one in bronze, just 
outside the precincts, on the 
edge of the maidan ; the other 
is within the grounds, in front 
of the southern porch of the 
building, and is carved in white 
marble. 

It is not possible to give in 
an article like this more than 
an impressionistic sketch of the 
exhibits in the Memorial, 
which exceed two thousand. 
But even the most summary 
account would remain incom- 
plete, if it omitted to mention 
the lovely grounds, whose 
glimpses one catches when 
making a tour of the galleries 
and halls. Seen under one of 
the many archways of the 
building, through the glass 
panes in one of the great win- 
dows, or from under the great 
dome, the garden, laid out so 
beautifully, makes an impres- 
sion which blends with the im- 
pression made by the objects 
inside. 
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LORD CURZON 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S LAST 
LETTER TO INDIA 
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THE STORY OF CALCUTTA 

Origin and Growth of the City—Evolution of Municipal 
Government'-^Twentyfive Years of Calcutta; 1910 - 1935 -- 
The New Corporation : 1924*35 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE CITY 

P I? ALCUTTA cannot claim any hoary antiquity, but it 
[ can and does trace its origin to a remote past, 
* In legend and poetry, in tradition and history, 
Calcutta occupies a not inconsiderable position. 
The legendary origin of Calcutta can be traced back 
to the well-known Pauramk story of Dakshayajna ; and 
coming to tradition. King Ballal Sen of Gaur is said to 
have bestowed a royal gift upon a Brahmin family of a 
plot of land '^extending from Dakshineswar on the north 
to Bahula (Behala) on the south.'" The first authentic 
reference to Calcutta, however, is found in the Bengali 
poem Manasa by Bipradas, composed in 1495. There is 
mention of Kalighat in the famous Chandi Kavya, by 
Mukundaram Chakravarti, said to have been written 
between the years 1577 and 1592, and also in another 


Bengali poem, written by Kshemananda, shortly before 
Chandi Kavya. In the famous Ganga Bhakti Tarangim, 
written about the year 1740, Kalighat is described as **a 
wonderful place where the Brahmins chant hymns, while 
worshipping of the Goddess, accompanied by the homa 
ceremony, is celebrated with much pomp and sacrifice,"" 

FIRST HISTORICAL MENTION 

The first historical mention of Calcutta however 
occurs, we find, in Am-x-Akban, written in 1596 by Abul 
Fazl, the Prime Minister of the great Mogul Emperor 
Akbar. It is stated there that the Sarkar (i.e., the dis- 
trict) of Satgaon (or Saptagram, modern Hooghly, in 
which was included the village 'Kalkatta," or Calcutta) 
paid into the Imperial exchequer an annual revenue of 
Rs. 23,495. When Mansingh was sent down to Bengal 
by Emperor Jahangir to complete the subjugation of 
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Bengal he received considerable assistance from Bhaba- 
nanda Qanungo* Lakshmi Kanta and Jayananda, all of 
whom werct as rewards for their services, granted special 
jagirs by the Emperor. Lakshmikanta had pargana 
Kalkatta, amongst others, allotted to his jagir, Lakshmi- 
kanta’s descendants, who were known as the Savarna 
Chaudhuris, were the original proprietors of Calcutta 
with its adjacent estates, until its acquisition by the 
English much later. 

Satgaon or Saptagram, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, was an important inland port on the 
river Saraswati, now completely silted up, a little to the 
west of the river Hughli, which it rejoined a few miles 
below Calcutta, near Garden Reach. Here used to come 
the ships of the Portuguese merchants, who had 
established their grand port — Porto Grande — at Chitta- 
gong. The big sea-going vessels, however, could not go 
right up to Satgaon, and had to be anchored near Garden 
Reach ; small country-boats went up the river inland, and 
returned with silks, muslins 


whom the Government at Delhi had been fast losing its 
control, looked askance at the factories of the English 
traders, which were being fast set up on all sides. There 
were constant frictions between them and the English, 
who felt themselves harrassed and subjected to various 
vexations. In 1686 certain unauthorised acts on their 
part led to disciplinary action by the Fauzdar of Hooghly. 
The English Company’s Chief Agent in Bengal, Job 
Charnock, as a retaliatory measure, ransacked the town 
of Hooghly, but on Shaista Khan, the then Nawab 
of Bengal, sending troops, Charnock was compelled 
to withdraw **all ye Rt. Hon’ble Company’s concerns and 
our own.” On the way down the river from Hooghly 
he halted at Sutanuti, and demanded compensation from 
the Nawab for the petty reprisals carried on by him on 
the English factories at Patna and Malda. On receipt 
of these proposals the Nawab ordered his officials to drive 
the English out of Bengal. Charnock in reply destroyed 
the Nawab’s salt-houses, demolished the Tanna and 

Garden Reach forts, sacked 


and other articles of export. 

The majority of merchants 
settled at Hooghly on the 

same side of the river as ^ 

Satgaon, but four families 

of Bysacks, a noted caste of 

Bengal weavers, and a 

family of Setts, a caste of 

merchant-bankers, left Sat- 

gaon to settle further down 

the river, so that they • ‘ ^ 

might, with greater advan- 

tage, trade with the Portu- _ 

guese merchant vessels 

mooring at Garden Reach. ^ 

They founded a village on 

the site of the modern Fort ; — 

William, which they named 

Govindapur after their Tit- 

titular deity. And north of s: Fr 

this, beyond the creek, 

which ran where Hastings 

Street now stands and F * 

memories of which are still s. Satia 
preserved m the name or r i. /-t 

Creek Row, they established Company'^in'^^did^ 

Sutanuti [suta means cotton 0/ modern Calcutta 

and nuti means skein) or ^^ 93 - With, 

_ 1 ^ -ru John's Church, Cah 

cotton yarn market. They 

cleared much jungle, set up amid the dust and 

a large colony of weavers called int 

and established a flourishing 

trade in cotton bales, which, in later years, became an 
attraction for the English merchant company, 

ADVENT OF ENGLISH TRADERS 
With the decline of the Portuguese influence in 
Bengal as a trading community, the Dutch followed. 
Having received a charter from Prince Shuja, the Viceroy 
of Bengal under his father, Emperor Shahjahan, whereby 
they could carry on their trade subject to the payment 
of Rs. 3,000 a year, the English began trading in cotton 
and silk with the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta. 

The Great Mogul’s officials in Bengal, however, over 





CHARNOCK MAUSOLEUM 
Job Charnock, Agent of the English 
Company in India, who laid the foundation 
of^ modern Calcutta on August 24, i6go, 
died in 1695. Within the precincts of St. 
John's Church, Calctiita's first Cathedral, 
the father of Calcutta sleeps, undisturbed 
amid the dust and din of the town he 
called into existence. 


Balasore and seized Hijli. 
Here he was besieged by 
the Nawab’s army, and in 
three months one half of 
Charnock’s troops were dead 
and the remainder in miser- 
able plight. Cessation of 
hostilities was at last agreed 
upon, the Nawab warning 
the English that he would 
not pardon them again if 
they committed similar mis- 
chief in future, and Char- 
nock returned to Sutanuti 
again in 1687. The Court 
of Directors in England, 
however, in answer to Char- 
nock’s appeal for help, had 
him superseded and trans- 
ported the entire English 
Settlement in Bengal to 
Madras, until in 1690 the 
generous offer of the new 
Nawab of Bengal, Ibrahim 
Khan, who had in the 
meanwhile succeeded 
Shaista Khan, made it pos- 
sible for the English to 
return to this province with 
Job Charnock at their head. 


jQg CHARNOCK COMES TO 
SUTANUTI 

Job Charnock came back once again to Sutanuti, on 
which he had set his heart long before, to lay the founda- 
tion of modern Calcutta, and this is how the story of his 
return stands in the old records of the East India Com- 
pany, chronicled by himself: — 

August 24, 1690. — ^This day at Sankrail [a village 
on the west of the Hooghly below Sibpur] 
ordered Captain Brooke to come up with his 
vessel at Sutanuti, where we arrived about 
noon, but found the place in a deplorable con- 
dition, nothing being left for our present ac- 
commodation. The rains falling day and night, 
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we are forced to betake ourselves to boats, 
which, considering the season of the year, is 
unhealthy ; Malik Barkhurdar and the country 
people, at our leaving the place, burning down 
and carrying away what they could/* 

Before his death in idpBt Charnock, — of whom it 
is recorded that he had ^‘turned heathen and sacrificed 
every year a cock on his Indian wife’s grave”, whom he 
had rescued from the funeral pyre of her husband and 
married, — had acquired the ‘^Portuguese Mass^house” 
and the cutchery of the Majumdar family, who were the 
local Jagirdar, “the orily conspicuous masonry building” 
111 the Settlement, which lodged the English Company’s 
official staff and its records* The little colony, we are 
told, was in a chaotic state, violence and vice reigning 
supreme. 

FIRST FORTIFICATIONS 

In 1696 when Shova Singh, the Hindu chief of 
Midnapore, rose in rebellion against the Mogul rulers, 
seized Hooghly and Moorshidabad and was making pre^ 
parations for an attack on Sutanuti, the Nawab reluc- 
tantly gave the English permission “to defend them- 
selves”; and fortifications were hurriedly run up on the 
spot now occupied by the General Post Office and Cus- 
toms House and the E. L Railway House, — the entire 
construction standing on the river Hooghly, which 
flowed by where the present Strand Road stands. 

On the I St August, 1698, Prince Ajim-us-shan, 
grandson of Aurangzeb and Governor of Bengal, was 
persuaded by his covetous son, who had accepted a pre- 
sent of Rs. 1 6,000 from the English merchants, to grant 
them letters-patent to purchase from their owners — ^Ram 
Chand Roy, Manohar and others, all descendants of 
Lakshikanta Majumdar, ancestors of the Savarna Chau- 
dhuris, the original proprietors of Calcutta, — the right of 
renting the three mauZds of Gobindapur, Sutanuti and 
Calcutta for the paltry sum of Rs. 1,300 only. 

In 1 700 Charles Eyre, the first President of 
the English Settlement, began building a fort to be 
named after the then reigning King of England, William 
III. Two years later, the Union Jack was hoisted for the 
first time in Calcutta. In 1706 the old factory house 
was pulled down and was replaced by a house for the 
servants of the Company, the nucleus of the present 
“Writers’ Buildings.” The centre of the Settlement was 
“The Green before the Fort” with a tank, which is now 
known as Lai Dighi or Dalhousie Square. 

In 1707 died Emperor Aurangzeb, who was succeed- 
ed by Shah Alam. To secure from the new Emperor a 
renewal of their trading privileges, the English paid him 
Rs. 45,000 and was granted a Perwannah, which, how- 
ever, as we shall presently see, did not give them any 
immunity from the harrassments of the Great Mogul’s 
officials. 

Though the English had been allowed by the Gov- 
ernor of Bengal to purchase the tenancy rights of Suta- 
nuti, Gobindapur and Calcutta, they had not acquired 
by this purchase the proprietary or zemindary rights to 
the three villages. The Company was looked upon by 
the officers of the Imperial Government as dependant 
Talukdars, liable to pay rent to the superior Jagirdar. 
This led to no little friction and all appeals to Murshid 
Kuli Khan, the MoguPs Governor in Bengal, who had 
removed the capital from Dacca to Murshidabad, proved 



BMPKROR FURRUK SIYAR 

An English embassy to Emperor Fiirrnk Siyar^s coiiH 
at Delhi obtained from him in June, 1717, a ''firman^ 
recognizing the English as the landlord of Sutanuti, 
Govindapiir and Calcutta, and granting them the 
privileges of free trade. Reproduced from a miniature 
in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 



S. Saha 

BMPBROR SHAH ABAM 


Shah Alam, who succeeded Aurangazeb in 1737, granted 
a 'parwana* to the English renewing their trading 
privileges in Bengal, for which he received rupees 
forty-five thousand from them. Reproduced from a 
miniature in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 
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iS'. Saha 

A VIEW OF THE OED FORT WILLIAM!', CALCUTTA : 1736 
The old Fort William stood on the site of the piesent General Post 
Office, Custom House and the E. 1. Railujay office, its 'leestern side 
standing on the river Hooghly 'which flowed by where the present Strand 
runs. Reproduced from a steel-engraving by G. Vandergucht, after a 
painting by Lambert and Scot, published pursuant to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, April ig, 1736. 


o£ no avail* Nor were the *‘abject petitions’^ addressed 
to the Emperor at Delhi by John Russell, head of the 
English Settlement in Calcutta, a grandson of the proud 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, *‘with his forehead at com- 
mand rub’d on the Ground, and reverence due from a 
slave among those that make their request to your 
Throne which is the Seat of Miracles,” served any 
purpose. 


Court physicians failed to cure him 
the marriage had to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Attached to the English embassy 
was Surgeon William Hamilton, who 
offered his services to the Emperor, 
which were readily accepted* So 
successful was the English physi- 
cian’s treatment that the Imperial 
patient was soon restored to health 
and the Royal wedding celebrated. 
The Emperor not only lavished cost- 
ly gifts on the doctor but asked him 
to name any other reward which he 
could confer upon him. Hamilton at 
once prayed of the Emperor to con- 
cede to the English embassy the 
object of their mission, and, in June 
1717, after a stay of nearly two years 
at Delhi, the embassy succeeded in 
obtaining their object — the firman 
recognising the English as the land- 
lord of Sutanuti, Govindapur and 
Calcutta, granting them permission 
to purchase thirty-seven villages 
adjacent to the three and extending 
ten miles south of Calcutta along the 
bank on either side of the river 
Hooghli and the privileges of free trade* 

RECOGNITION AS LANDLORDS 
With the confirmation of their rights as legal owners 
of their Settlement and the surrounding villages, the 
English merchants became firmly established in Calcutta, 
which had by now grown into a thriving town. 


ENGLISH EMBASSY TO DELHI 

At last the English Company 
decided to appeal direct to the 
Emperor in person, and, accordingly, 
an embassy, on which acted as inter- 
preter a well-known Armenian 
citizen of Calcutta, proceeded to 
Delhi early in 1715 to try and obtain 
the required firman from the 
Emperor. 

Arriving at Delhi on the 7th July, 
1715, with gifts for the Emperor 
Furruk Siyar and his court, of 
^curious glass-ware, clock-work, bro- 
cades and the finest manufactures 
of woollen clothes and silks valued 
altogether at 30 thousand pounds 
sterling”, they were received with 
great honour and dignity* The 
Emperor, however, refused to receive 
the Company’s petition for the 
firman^ or to transact business, till his 
marriage with a Rajput Princess, for 
which arrangements were then pro- 
ceeding, should have been celebrat- 
ed. In the meanwhile, the Emperor 
fell ill, and as all the efforts of the 



S. Saha 


THE MAYOR’S COURT AND WRITERS’ BUILDINGS, CALCUTl'A 

IN 1786 

The Mayors Court stood where St. Andrew^ s Church now stands at the 
head of Old Court House Street; which took its name from this building. 
Reproduced from an engraving by 2'homas Daniell published in Calcutta 
J ( between 1786 and 1788. 
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containing a population of 
100,000 Indians and some 
ten or twelve hundred 
Europeans, covering an area 
of about 1 ,86 1 acres. It was 
about three miles in length 
and about a mile in breadth. 
Its inland boundary being 
the modern Chitpore Road, 
which was the great pilgrim 
route to the temple at Kali^ 
ghat. Of the three villages, 
Sutanuti extended from 
Chitpore in the nortl:\ to Jora 
Bagan Ghat, a little below 
Nimtollah Ghat. Thence 
commenced the northern 
boundary of **Dhee** (Dihi) 
Calcutta, which proceeded 
south as far as Babu Ghat. 
Here Govindapur began and 
ended at Adi Ganga, which 
was afterwards called Sur-* 
man's Nullah and is now 
known as Tolly's Nullah. 

In 1742, to protect them-- 
selves against the threatened 
attack of Maharatta hordes, 
the English obtained per^ 
mission from Alivardi Khan, 
the then Nawab of Bengal, 
to dig an entrenchment 
round their territory, which 
could not be readily crossed. 
This ditch, known as the 



SIRAJ-UD-DOWIvA. 

The Nawab Nazim of Bengal, who captured and 
sacked Calcutta in 1J56 and renamed it All 
Naga). Reproduced from a portrait in the 
Palace, MursJiidahad. 


''Maharatta Ditch," was 
never completed, for by the 
time some four miles of the 
ditch had been dug, the 
Nawab of Bengal had come 
to terms with the Maharat" 
tas, who agreed to leave 
Bengal in return for a yearly 
tribute, better known in 
history as chauth. 

On the death of Alivardi 
Khan in 1756, his grandson 
Siraj'-ud-Dowla became the 
Nawab of Bengal. Scarcely 
had he sat on the throne, 
when a dispute arose 
between him and the repre- 
sentatives of the English 
Company at Calcutta, re- 
garding the additions to 
their fortifications, which 
were then being put up 
without permission. The 
young Nawab strongly re- 
sented this. His resentment 
soon broke into open hosti- 
lity, when the English 
refused to deliver up to him 
the son of Raja Raj Ballabh, 
the Hindu Governor of 
Dacca, who had fled with all 
his father's treasures to Cal- 
cutta, to evade paying the 
dues of the State. The 
Nawab demanded his sur- 
render, which the English 





J. Z. HOWE)lrIv 
A^ter a painting by Str Joshua Reynolds 


ROBE)RT CIvIVE 

Aftei a painting by Nathaniel Dance 


CHARLES WATSON 

After a painting by F. Hudson 


John Zephania Hoeweee, Surgeon in the service of the East India Company, ^'Zemindat'^ of Calcutta, Alderman and 
Mayor, he commanded the defence of Fort William in the siege of IJ56 on Governor Drake^s flight ; Robert Ceive, 
7tiriter in the East India Company's service at Madras, re- captured Calcutta in 1757 f overthrew Siraj-ud-Dowla at 
Plassey, re-built Calcutta with the present Fort William, and was Governor of Bengal from 1756-O0 and again from 1760-66; 
Vice-Aj)Mtrae Charees Watson, who co-operated with Clive in re-capturing Calcutta. 
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Copyright . The Maharaja Tagore 

afte:r the battle of plassey 


•Meeting of Clive and Mirzafar on the field of Plassey on June 2 $, 1757 
Reproduced, hy the kind peimission of the Maharaja Tagore, pom the original 
painting by Mather Brown. 


refused. Siraj-ud-Dowla at once proceeded to punish 
the English. His first act was to plunder the Company’s 
factory at Cossimbazat near Murshidabad, and to irnpri^ 
son the local English merchants and officerst among 
whom was Warren Hastings, then a young clerk in the 
Company’s service. 

SIRAJ-UD-DOWLA SACKS CALCUTTA 

Bent on the destruction of the English, the Nawab 
arrived with an army of 50,000 men and heavy artillery 
at Chitpur (15th June, 1756), where the English outposts 
had been stationed. The Nawab, however, was repulsed 
at a pitched battle near Baghbazar, and retired to Dum 
Dum. Two days after, the Nawab ’s army returned rein- 
forced and drove in the English outposts after severe 
fighting, near the present British Indian Street, which 
earned it the title of Ranamatta Gulee, later distorted 
to Ranee Muddee Gulee. This caused such a panic in 
the Fort, that the Governor of the English Settlement, 
Mr. Drake, and the senior Officers of the Company hur- 
riedly got into country boats and hastened on board a 
ship, leaving to their fate a small garrison of British sol- 
diers under John Zephaniah Holwell, and some women 
and children. Holwell fought resolutely and valiantly, but 
it was a desperate fight, and on the 20th of June, he sur- 
rendered his sword to the Nawab, and was ordered im- 
mediately to deliver up the key of the Company’s trea- 
sury. But the treasury was practically empty, and the 
disappointed Nawab retired for the night, assuring 
Holwell that no harm would come to the English prison- 
ers. The captives were at first left free ; but some Eng- 
lish soldiers, it is stated, procuring wine, got drunk and 
began to assault the Nawab’s guards, who then put them 


into the fort-prison, a small cubicle 
measuring 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 
inches with only two small grated 
windows. During the night a 
number of prisoners died through 
heat, thirst and suffocation. As 
to what their exact number was, 
no reliable historical details are 
available. This incident has come 
to be known in history as the 
Black-Hole Tragedy. 

When the news of the fall and 
sack of Calcutta, which had been 
rechristened by Siraj-ud-Dowla as 
All Nagar, reached Madras, an 
army under the command of 
Robert Clive and Watson set sail 
to recapture it. On December 20, 

1 756, Clive’s troops landed at 
Fulta on the east bank of the 
Hooghly, and, on their way to 
Calcutta, captured the fort of 
Budge Budge. Admiral Watson 
sailed up the Hughly, and, at his 
approach, the Nawab’s garrison 
evacuated the Fort. On January 2, 

1757, the British Flag once again 
flew over the Fort William. On 
February 9, a treaty was concluded 
with the Nawab which restored to 
the English the status quo ante 
with some additional privileges. 

PLASSEY AND AFTER 

From the time of the retaking of Calcutta by the 
English there were intriguers at Murshidabad who want- 
ed to depose the Nawab and set up on the throne 
Mirzafar, who was the Vizier and General of his forces, 
with the help of the English. Clive joined this intrigue 
and concluded a secret treaty with Mirzafar, promising 
him the musnad of Murshidabad if he deserted his mas- 
ter. Umichand, a rich Sikh banker of Calcutta, who 
was a party to the plot, threatened to betray it unless he 
was paid thirty lakhs of rupees as the price of his trea- 
chery, and a special clause promising him the money was 
included in the treaty concluded by Clive with Mirzafar. 
The English factors were in a fix but Clive cut the 
gordian knot by having two separate treaties prepared, — 
the genuine treaty on white paper, without the clause 
stipulated for by Umichand, and a second one on a piece 
of red paper containing the stipulation. And on the last 
was forged Admiral Watson’s signature on the former’s 
refusing to be a party to this fraud. 

At last when the Nawab’s troops met the English 
on the field of Plassey near Murshidabad, Mirzafar played 
his part by not participating in the fight. No battle 
really took place, — only a little cannonading, — intrigue 
and treachery did the rest. When Siraj was advised 
**to seek safety in flight”, a general debacle followed, 
and the English became masters of Bengal. 

Nothing could now hamper the growth of Calcutta. 
Mirzafar not only gave full zemindary rights to the 
English, calling upon **Ye Zemindars and others settled 
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in Bengal to submit to such treatment as the Company gives 
you, whether good or bad’’, but also awarded lavish 
compensation to the Company and its officers in Calcutta. A 
portion of this money was utilized in building a mint and other 
public buildings and constructing a new fort on the site of 
Govindapur, — *‘the native settlement,” or “black town,” 
founded by the Setts and By sacks some two hundred years 
before the battle of Plassey, — which was cleared of its inhabi- 
tants, among whom were the famous Ghosals, who migrated 
to Bhukailash near Kidderpore. “The Plassey Drain”, which 
from 1757 to 1780 amounted to ^^38,000,000, helped m in- 
creasing the prosperity of Calcutta beyond measure. 

CAPITAL OF BRITISH INDIA 

With the passing by Parliament of the Regulating Act of 
1773 and the renewal of the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, Calcutta became the official capital of British India, with 
Warren Hastings as Governor- General of the “Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal”, invested with supreme authority over 
all the British posssessions in India. And the Metropolis of 
British India it remained till 1912, when Lord Hardinge 
dethroned it from its proud position and made Delhi, the city 
of the Moguls, the Imperial Capital of India. 

Hastings did much for the improvement of Calcutta. It 
was he who established the Supreme Court in Calcutta, the 
forerunner of the modern High Court, and established some 
educational institutions in this city. The famous Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was founded in 1784 with Sir William 
Jones, the great Orientalist and a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, as President, and the Royal Botanic Garden at Sibpur 
was also opened. Calcutta henceforward became the political 
centre of India, and to it flowed the wealth from various parts 
of the country, as State after State, and Province after Pro- 
vince came under the sway of the British. 

The true and real history of Calcutta, however, is not the 
history of its gradual building up, nor of the growth of its 
municipal government, it is the history of a great urge that has 
gone to its making, and that urge has impelled Britishers and 
Indians alike. 

A NEW CITY OF A NEW AGE 

Calcutta is a new city of a new age. Without any 
pretensions to glories similar to those of the Imperial 
cities of Delhi or Agra, or of a past like those of Ajodhya 
or Pataliputra, Ujjain or Vijaynagar, Calcutta in our own 
times has at least been able to secure for itself a place 
in the hearts of many a man and woman from far and 
near. Though this city is no longer the metroprolis of 
India, yet where in this vast continent can one find an- 
other city with an inland trade that is the envy of many 
a city on the sea ; the oldest and largest and the most 
progressive of modern universities ; the biggest medical 
college in India *, the many hospitals, charitable and phil- 
anthropic institutions ; the numerous institutes — scienti- 
fic and literary, — museums and art-galleries ; extensive 
gardens, parks and play-grounds ; and a progressive 
Municipal Corporation, with a programme of work, 
which — ^alike in its idealism and practical out- 
look — ^has found acceptance even from those who 
differ fundamentally in every other sphere of activity 
from the great Mayor who laid it down. What other 
city in India can pride itself in having witnessed the 
Renaissance of Modern India with an illustrious and long 
line of puissant personalities at its head, who bravely 



WARREJN HASTINGS 

First Governor-General of the ''Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal/^ It ivas during the regime of 
Warren Hastings that, in 1J73, Calcutta became for 
the first time the official capital of British India. 
Hastings did much for the improvement of Calcutta. 
He established the Sup i erne Court, some educational 
institutions and helped in the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was at his instance 
that Maharaja Nabkissen, the founder of the Sova- 
bazar Raj family, made a free gift of the land on 
which stands St. John's Church, Calcutta's first 
Cathedral. The portrait above is reproduced from a 
steel-engraving after a painting by Joshua Reynolds. 

carried forward the mission of regenerating India in every 
department of national life, — Rammohun Roy, Debendra- 
nath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Ramkrishna Paramhamsa, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Bankim Chandra Chatter] ee, Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, Ashutosh Mookerjee and Chittaranjan Das ? 
What other city is there in India, over which rolled in 
fine frenzy one fine morning half-a-century ago, the eyes 
of a young poet, whose poems to-day delight and in- 
spire human hearts from one end of the world to the 
other ? What other city in India can lay claim to be the 
scene of the investigations of one, who, by the wave, as 
it were, of his magic wand, has bridged over the gulf 
between living and non-living, sweeping the whole 
world into a synthesis ? And, once again, what other 
city in India has produced an artist, who has combined in 
his creations the inherited artistic traditions of India’s 
past with a technique that loses nothing of its distinctive 
character because of its contact and association with the 
art-forms of the East and the West ? Calcutta, indeed, 
is “no mean city”. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT 

W HEN Job Charnockt after various explorations, fixed 
upon the village of Sutanuti (which he spelt 
**Chuttanutte’') as a suitable site for the factory of 
the East India Company traders, in the year 1690, the 
first beginnings of the future town of Calcutta were 
laid* At that time, and indeed for a long time after, 
the site occupied by the present town consisted of low- 
lying marshy patches, jungles, scrub, with pieces of 
higher ground on which were dotted small villages or 
clusters of huts* We find Charnock in that year issuing 
a proclamation permitting settlers m Chuttanutte to erect 
houses at their pleasure on the waste lands belonging to 
the Company* 


THE *'ZEMINDAR'’ OF CALCUTTA 

As soon as there was any consi- 
derable increase in the number of 
dwellings and in population, the 
first faint glimmerings of the civic 
sense began to manifest them- 
selves in Calcutta, and we find the 
earliest trace of municipal func- 
tions in the post of the ^*Zemin- 
dar^’, who was, primarily, the 
Collector of Revenue under the 
Company, but who was charged 
with the **care of public order, 
convenience and health”, and was 
also empowered to **make neces- 
sary repairs in roads and drains*” 
We hear that in 1753 the Council 
directed the Zemindar to **cut 
down all the old trees and under- 
wood in and about the town” and 
further ordered him to ‘‘survey 
the drains about the town*” 







A MAYOR AND MAYOR’S COURT, Society of Benga 

1^21 Society in Calciit 

^ , its President unti 

As early as 1727, in the twenty- Sir Bllliam for 

sixth year of the reign of George South Park Street 

I, a Corporation consisting of a portrait is J 

Mayor and nine Aldermen, with Asiatic 5i 

a Mayor’s Court, was constituted 
under a Royal Charter in this city* The Court House, 
for the building of which a tax was levied on the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, was erected in 1729 at the site 
where St* Andrew’s Church, or the Scotch Kirk now 
stands, at the end of the Street which still bears its name 
(Old Court House Street)* We read that the Mayor sat 
in Court in full official dress, on a velvet cushion, and 
the Aldermen sat beside him “arrayed in all the glory of 
red taffety gowns*” This Court, however, had very 
little civic duties to perform* A new Royal Charter 
granted by George II in 1753 reconstituted the Mayor’s 
Court and an eneffectual attempt was made to organize 
a municipal fund by the levy of a house-tax of two to 
three lakhs of rupees to defray the expense of “cleansing 
and ornamenting the place internally*” 

This, however, made little improvement in the sani- 


tary conditions of Calcutta, which continued to be in 
charge of the “Zemindar”, or Collector of Calcutta* 
Little, however, was done or could be done by him* 

The most famous of the Zemindars of Calcutta was 
John Zephania Holwell, who so valiantly defended the 
Calcutta Fort against Siraj-ud-Dowla* Under him was 
his deputy, Govinda Ram Mitter^ who won notoriety as 
the “Black Zemindar of Calcutta*” Holwell, it may be 
noted in passing, later became an Alderman and then 
the Mayor of the Court mentioned above* 

A “Surveyor of Roads” was for the first time ap- 
pointed in 1766* For a period of more than hundred 
years, however, the “town” continued to grow in an irres- 
ponsible fashion, and the state of its sanitation and other 
amenities was luridly described by the travellers who 
visited It in the i8th century* William Mackintosh, who 
__ published his Travels in Europe, 

, Asia and Africa in 1782, says of 

' x Calcutta, that “there was not a 

‘ spot where judgment, taste, 

decency and convenience are so 
grossly insulted, as in that scatter- 
confused chaos of houses, 
^ * huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, 

windings, gutters, sinks and tanks, 
which, jumbled into an undistin- 
guished mass of filth and corrup- 
pi' tion, equally offensive to human 

health and sense, compose the 
Capital of the English Company’s 
Government in India,” 

“justices of the peace,” 1794 

It was in 1 794, during the 
Government of Sir John Shore 
[AM JONES (later Lord Teignmouth) that the 

ntalist and jmist, first beginnings of organized 

preme Court, Cal- municipal government were made 

7f the ^'Ordinances in Calcutta and “Justices of the 

unded the Asiatic Peace” were appointed under a 

a, in ijUandZis f King George III and 

[ Ins death in entrusted with the management 

es lies buried in of the town, the time-honoured 

cemetery, Calcutta. office of Zemindar, which had for 

ctllecuoi of seventy years been charged with 

icicty, Calcutta. the care or public order, conveni- 

ence and health being relieved of 
its municipal authority* The first regukr “assessment” 
was made under the Justices in the year 1759* 

Duririg the next few years, the Justices took in hand 
the metalling and repairing of roads as well as the ques- 
tion of conservancy in earnest* It was felt, however, that 
these matters required greater consideration and atten- 
tion than the Justices were able to devote, and several 
Committees were appointed to deal with them, but the 
first real essay was made during the regime of Lord 
Wellesley, who selected thirty of the leading citizens of 
Calcutta to form the Town Improvement Committee in 
1803* His famous minute, — in which the improvement 
of drains, roads and buildings is strongly urged, and the 
need of public markets, slaughter-houses and burial 
grounds emphasized,— stands out as a landmark in 
the history of municipal government in Calcutta* 


SIR WIIvLIAM JONES 

The famous Orientalist and jurist, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Cal- 
cutta, translator of the "Ordinances 
of MamC\ he founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the first learned 
Society in Calcutta, in 1JS4 and was 
its President until his death in 1794. 
Sir IVilliam Jones lies buried in 
South Park Street cemetery, Calcutta. 
The portrait is from a painting by 
Robert Home in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTH : SIR JOHN SHORE 

The first beginnings of municipal government in 
Calcutta in ijg4 were made by Sir John Shore, later 
Lord Teigmnouth, Governor-General of Bengal from 
lygS-iygS. He relieved the time-honoured office of the 
Zeminder'L which had for seventy years been charged 
with the ""care of public order, convenience and 
healW\ and appointed ""Justices of the Peace'' 
entrusting them with the management of the town. 
The Jusices made the first regtdar assessment of the 
city and defined its boundaries. The portrait is from 
an engraving in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 



LORD WELLESLEY 

The most benevolent of despots in his relations with 
Calcutta, Lord Wellesley designed to make her the 
Queen of the East. In a famous minute, penned by 
him in 1803, he urged the improvement of drains, 
roads, streets and buildings and the need of public 
markets and selected thirty of the leading citizens of 
Calcutta to carry out his scheme. The present Govern- 
ment House was built by Lord Wellesley, The Town 
Hall was also begun during his regime. Lord 
Wellesley's portrait is reproduced from a painting attri- 
buted to Robert Home, in Government House, Calcutta. 


Unfortunately, however, the proposed reforms were so 
ambitious, and the available funds so small, that practi^ 
cally little was done* 

TOWN IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, 1803-1814 

Lotteries as a means of raising funds for public pur^' 
poses, had been in vogue from 1793 in Calcutta, part of 
the money raised by the sale of tickets being given away 
as prizes, and a certain percentage kept apart to be de^ 
voted to public purposes* The proceeds of several such 
previous lotteries were placed in the hands of the Town 
Improvement Committee, who, between the years 1805 
and 1817, executed many works of improvement* The 
need for supply of pure water was keenly felt* ''Good 
tanks and clean, repaired wells being rare at this period, 
the Committee did their best in this direction by having 
many new tanks excavated or old ones cleaned*'* The 
building of the Town Hall, the construction of the Belia- 
ghata Canal, laying out of new roads or improvement of 
old ones, were some of the works done during this 
period* 

LOTTERY COMMISSIONERS, 1814-1817 

In 1814 the activities of Lord Wellesley's Town Im- 
provement Committee came to an end, and its funds and 
records were transferred to the Lottery Commissioners, 
who were empowered to raise funds by lotteries for the 


improvement of the civic amenities of Calcutta* The 
Lottery Commissioners held office for three years, at the 
end of which, the Lottery Committee was formed "to 
improve the health, convenience, and comforts of the 
inhabitants of the city and suburbs*" The keeping in 
repairs streets, roads and drains and matters relating to 
conservancy were, however, left in the hands of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace* The Lottery Commissioners and the 
Justices of the Peace worked side by side, the relation 
between the two bodies being somewhat analogous to 
those of the Improvement Trust and the Corporation of 
Calcutta in our own day* 

LOTTERY COMMITTEE, 1817-1836 
The Lottery Committee took over, in 1817, the 
proceeds of 17 previous lotteries amounting to four and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees and continued in their task of 
making improvements until the year 1836, when they 
ceased to function* Among the improvements carried 
out at their instance may be mentioned the laying out of 
roads and paths and the setting up of the familiar balus- 
trades across the Maidan, the excavation of numerous 
tanks, and the laying out of some fine squares* Among 
the roads constructed by the Lottery Committee may be 
mentioned the long road which bears the different names 
of Cornwallis Street, College Street, Wellington Street, 
Wellesley Street and Wood Street, and traverses the city 
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from north to south as well as Kyd Street, Free School 
Street, Creek Row and Mangoe Lane. A systematic plan 
for the metalling of roads was also adopted, and an annual 
sum of Rs. 25,000 was ordered to be set aside for this pur- 
pose. 

FIRST PROPOSAL FOR ELECTED COMMITTEES, 1833 

In 1833 the first proposal for the experiment in 
city-government on a representative basis was made by 
Mr. D. M‘Farlan, who combined in his person the ofSce 
of the Chairman of the Justices, the Commissioner of 
Police and the Chief Presidency Magistrate, in whom had 
ultimately come to be concentrated the corporate control 
of the Justices. He proposed that '^Municipal Commit- 
tees’’ should be elected by the rate-payers of a certain 
qualification in each of the four districts in which the 
town then as now was divided. The Committees, which 
were to be of an advisory character, were to consist of 
seven or nine members, the Chief Magistrate and the 
Divisional Magistrates being members ex-officio, A cir- 
cular letter was issued by MTarlan to the owners and 
occupiers of premises in Calcutta in which the defects of 
the municipal administration of the city were frankly 
admitted and the advantages and possibilities of the 
elected Committees were fully set forth. The circular, 
however, brought forth no response, MTarlan himself 
admitting that ‘"Calcutta was not ripe for popular 
measures of this description”. 

FEVER HOSPITAL COMMITTEE AND AFTER, 1836-1847 

Taking up the thread of the story again from the 
dissolution of the Lottery Committee, we find Lord 
Auckland appointing in 1836 a “Committee for the 
Establishment of a Fever Hospital and for Inquiring into 
Local Management and Taxation in Calcutta” with Sir 
John Peter Grant, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court, 
as President, Among the members of the Committee 
were Dwarkanath Tagore, the first Indian Justice of the 
Peace and his cousin, Prasanna Kumar Tagore. Sir John 
was a man full of indomitable energy, and under his 
guidance this Committee enquired into and reported 
upon all manner of subjects affecting the city of Calcutta, 
and their recommendations ranged from drainage, conser- 
vancy and water-supply to the establishment of hospitals 
or improvements in the system of collecting and appro- 
priating the taxes of the town. As a result of the deli- 
beration of the Fever Hospital and Municipal Improve- 
ment Committee, Lord Auckland made a bold experiment 
by passing an Act in 1840 under which the town was 
divided into four divisions, and which empowered the 
Government, on the application of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers in any Division, to entrust them with the assess- 
ment, collection and management of rates, on a scheme 
to be approved by Government. Not a single applica- 
tion, however, was made under this Act, but the attempt 
stands out as the first beginning of modern “representa- 
tive” municipal administration, by rate-payers on behalf 
of rate-payers. 

THE BOARD OF SEVEN, 1 847- 1 852 

Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lords Ellenborough 
and Hardinge, and though the regime of these Gover- 
nors-General was filled with military glory and conquest, 
an attempt was made to carry on with Lord Auckland’s 


scheme of partially representative city-government by 
an Act passed in 1847, constituting a Board of seven 
Commissioners for the Improvement of the Town, three 
of whom were to be Government nominees and four 
selected by the rate-payers. These Commissioners in- 
herited the system that had been in force under the 
Chief Magistrate, while all important duties such as 
road-repairmg, lighting, cleansing and watering of roads, 
drainage, etc., were performed by a Superintendent of 
Roads and Conservancy, whose appointment dated from 
1785. The conservancy functions of the Justices were 
vested in this Board, who were also empowered to apply 
municipal funds for the improvement of congested areas, 
and opening out of new roads. For the first time this 
Act also authorized the levy of a tax on horses and carri- 
ages. The first members of this Board, who may be 
said to be the first “representative” Corporation of this 
city, were: Messrs* J. H. Patton, F. W. Simms, T. J. 
Pearson, H. E. Watts, and Babus Chandra Mohan Chat- 
ter] ee, Tarini Charan Banerji and Dinabundhu Dey. 

FURTHER CHANGES, 1 848- 1 856 

Lord Dalhousie took up the reins of government in 
1848, and his genius soon recognized the urgent need for 
supplying Calcutta with pure water, introducing an ade- 
quate system of drainage and sewerage, and making a 
proper survey of the town. An Act was passed dealing 
with these matters in 1852, the number of Commissioners 
was reduced to four, each receiving a monthly salary of 
Rs. 250 and the town was divided into two divisions, the 
northern and the southern, which are still extant for 
police administration. 

Again, in 1856, an elaborate Act was passed constitu- 
ting a new Board of three paid Commissioners nominat- 
ed by Government, followed by two other Acts in the 
same year, under which the Commissioners were declared 
to be a “Corporation,” the control of the municipal funds 
being placed in their hands with power to raise funds for 
the drainage and lighting of the town. It was during 
their regime that the great scheme of underground drain- 
age was inaugurated in 1859, the construction of which 
took sixteen years, and which owed its inception to Mr. 
Clark, Secretary and Engineer to the Commissioners. A 
scheme for the supply of pure water for domestic pur- 
poses to the whole town and suburbs was sanctioned by 
the Local Government in i860, and taken in hand the 
same year. 

THE ACT OF 1863 AND THE “JUSTICES” 

In 1863, during the regime of Sir Cecil Beadon as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a new Act was passed, 
which entrusted the property of the town of Calcutta 
and the general management of its municipal affairs to 
a Corporation, consisting of all the Justices of the Peace 
for Bengal, Behar and Orissa, who might be resident in 
Calcutta, along with the Justices of the Peace for the 
town of Calcutta. The Chairman of the Justices was to 
be appointed by the Government. A decade of strenuous 
activities followed the Act of 1863 and the justices had 
to their credit a further extension of the drainage works 
of Calcutta, improved water-supply from taps, filling in 
of “horrible open drains,” the introduction of brick sew- 
ers and pipe sewers, the pumping of the sewage of Cal- 
cutta, the construction of the Municipal Railway, the 
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DWARKANATH TAGORE 

After a painting hy F. R. Say in the 
Victoria Memorial 



SIR JOHN PBTBR GRANT 
After a litho-shetch hy Colesworthy Grant 


PRASANNA KUMAR TAGORE 

After a painting hy Thomas Roods m the 
Maha7a]a Tagore’s collection 



In 1836 Lord Auckland appointed the Fever Hospital and Municipal Enquiry Committee. Sir John Peter Grant, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, was President of the Committee, and the two most prominent Indian members were 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore. The recommendations of the Committee ranged from the 
drainage and conservtmcy and water-supply of Calcutta to the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries in the 
city and improvement of the system of collecting and appropriating the taxes of the town. As a result of the delibera- 
tions and recommendations of the Committee, Lord Auckland, in 1840, divided the town of Calcutta into four divisions and 
empowered the Government, on the application of two-thirds of the rate-payers in any division, to entrust to them the 
assessment, collection and management of the rates on a scheme to be approved hy Government. Not a single appli- 
cation was, however, received. ' ^ 


establishment of slaughter-houses and the making of foot- 
paths* But the clumsiness of the machinery of Justices, 
who numbered 120, even after the exclusion of the Pro- 
vincial Justices in 1871, was a great bar to further pro- 
gress. 


ON AN ELECTIVE BASIS ; 1 876 

It was during the administration 
of Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, that the consti- 
tution of the municipal government 
of Calcutta was, for the first time, 
placed on an elective basis* Under 
Act IV of the Bengal Council for 
the year 1876, the Justices of the 
Peace handed over their administra- 
tive functions to a Corporation of 
72 Commissioners, of whom two- 
thirds were elected and the remain- 
ing third appointed by Govern- 
ment* In 1888, the jurisdiction of 
this body was extended over a large 
portion of the suburbs (designated 
the 'Tringe Area^^ and the **Addcd 
Areas"’)t the number of Commis- 
sioners was increased to 75, out of 
which 50 were allotted to the 25 
Wards into which the town was 



LORD AUCKLAND. 

Governor-General from 1836-1842. 
His Municipal Act of 1840 marks 
the beginning of modern municipal 
government in Calcutta. 


now divided* Five were to be nominated by Govern- 
ment and the Port Trust, which had come into existence 
in 1870* 

During the period from 1876 to 1890, the original 
drainage scheme was completed, the 
supply of filtered water was increas- 
ed, and the tramway service inaugu- 
rated (1880)* Many insanitary 
bustees were demolished and the 
sites cleared away* Chitpore Road 
was widened, and the great central 
road from Sealdah to Howrah Bridge 
constructed and named after Sir 
Henry Harrison, Chairman of the 
Corporation. 


THE MACKENZIE ACT: 1899 

The next change in the municipal 
administration of Calcutta occurred 
under the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie (1855- 
1898)* It was during this period 
that the Great Plague broke out in 
Bombay in 1896, a great famine 
occurred in 1898, and a great earth- 
quake in 1897 which shook Cal- 
cutta to its foundations, but an up- 
heaval of no less intensity for this 
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city was the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 
1899, popularly known as the Mackenzie Act* The pro- 
posals raised a storm of indignation, and when, at the 
instance of the Government of India, the number of the 
elected Ward Councillors was reduced to half, — though 
no such provision was contemplated in the Bill as 
originally drafted by the Local Government, — as a mark 
of protest against the retrograde character of the Act, 
twenty-eight Commissioners simultaneously resigned, 
among whom were such influential, public-spirited and 
outstanding personalities as Babus Nalin Behari Sircar, 
Kally Nath Mitra, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Surendra Nath 
Banerjea and others* 

The Mackenzie Act provided for three co-ordinate 
authorities, the Corporation, the General Committee, and 
the Chairman, who must be a 
member of the Indian Civil 
Service, in whom the entire 
executive power was vested 
subject to certain restrictions, 
and who was associated with 
two other officers, designated 
Vice-Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman. The General Com- 
mittee of 12 members func- 
tioned as an intermediary 
between the Chairman and the 
Corporation, and dealt with 
matters considered "‘too import- 
ant to be disposed of by the 
Chairman alone but ill-adapted 
for discussion in the Corpora- 
tion.’^ The cardinal principle 
of the Mackenzie Act was, in 
the words of H* E. A* Cotton, 

“that the ordinary every-day 
work of a city sheltering 
nearly a million souls could 
not be adequately performed 
unless it were concentrated in 
the hands of one man, and 
that man a member of the 
Indian Civil Service.” 

THE ACT OF 1 923 AND AFTER 
The Mackenzie Act was 
replaced by the Act now in 
force, the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923, and was spon- 
sored by one of those who had 
resigned as a mark of protest against the Act of 1899, 

Surendra Nath Banerjea (since knighted) as the first 
Minister for Local Self-Government under the reformed 
constitution in Bengal. It was he who “clothed his native 
city in the mantle of Freedom” by investing Calcutta 
with a new constitution of municipal government on 
democratic lines, enlarging its powers and relaxing the 
fetters of Governmpt control. The New Act, under 
which the Corporation is at present governed, provided 
that a Mtyor was to be elected every year to preside at the 
deliberations of the Corporation, together with 5 Aider- 
men and 90 Councillors, and the executive power was 
vested in an officer designated the Chief Executive 
Officer, to be appointed by the Corporation. The “area 


added to Calcutta,” namely Manicktola, Cossipur-Chitpur, 
Garden Reach and the New Dock Extension area and a 
small portion of the Tolly gunge Municipality, were 
placed under the Calcutta Corporation ; franchise was 
broadened, and for the first time the womanhood of Cal- 
cutta was enfranchised, and improvements in sanitary 
matters largely provided for. Surendranath claimed, and 
rightly claimed, that he “sought to establish in this great 
city the essential principles of democracy — the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

Little more than a decade has passed since this Act 
came into force, and the time is, perhaps, not yet to assess 
or realize the full value of the work done under the new 
constitution, the dry bones of which, under the inspiring 
leadership of Chittaranjan Das, the first Mayor of Cal- 
cutta, were clothed with flesh 
and blood. He laid down a 
programme of work for the 
New Corporation which has 
guided it since 1924, a pro- 
gramme inspired by noblest 
idealism and practical wisdom* 
An attempt has been made 
in the next chapter of this sec- 
tion to give some idea of the 
progress achieved since 1924, 
by no means inconsiderable, 
judged from whatever standard 
these achievements may be. 
Mention should, in conclu- 
sion, be made of the three 
subsequent amendments to the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 
1923, the first of which, in 
1933* created a new constitu- 
ency with portions of Bhawani- 
pur and Kalighat and raised 
the number of elected Coun- 
cillors from 75 to 81 ; the 
second, also in 1933, gave 
wide powers to the Govern- 
ment in the matter of allowing 
or disallowing any item of 
expenditure, which, in their 
opinion, might be held as 
contrary to law, and prohibit- 
ed, inter alidy the Corporation 
from appointing, except with 
the previous sanction of the 
Government, any person con- 
victed of any offence against the State ; while the third 
amendment, in 1934, separated Garden Reach from Cal- 
cutta and invested it with a new Municipality. 


UR city mxist always remain the premier city 
of India. Its population^ its importance as a 
^ comrnercial centre and great emporium of trade ^ 
its splendid historical traditions , all combine to invest 
Calcutta with a unique character which should pre- 
serve to it a pre-eminent position. 

—His Majesty in reply to the Corporation 
of Calcutta's Address of Welcome in 1911 . 



LORD DAIvHOUSIB 

It was in 1856, at the instance of Lord Dalhousie, 
that an Act was passed declaring the Board of 
three Commissioners , nominated by Government 
for the conservancy and improvement of Calcutta, 
to be a Corporation with power to raise funds 
for the drainage and lighting of the town. To 
this Corporation of three, Calcutta owes the in- 
auguration of its underground drainage. 
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JOHN BIvESSINGTON ROBERTS 

Froiit a patnttng in the Cential Municipal 
Office, Calcutta 


SIR CECIL BEACON 




SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 


Sir CeciIv Beadon, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1S62 to iSby, under an Act passed hi 1S63, vested the o-ovemment 
of Calcutta in a Corporation consisting of an official Chairman and the Justices of the Peace. John &essington 
Roberts was Chairman of the Justices of the Peace from 1S63 to iSji in days when that body constituted the sole 
municipal authority for Calcutta. To Sir Richard Tempee, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal fi’om 18^4 to 1811, Calcutta 
ozves the constitution of its municipal government on an elective basis. In iSj6 he passed an Act by which 48 Com- 
mission's out of were to be elected by the rate-payers. ^ 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CALCUTTA : 
1910-1935 

L et us first conjure up a vision of Calcutta, twenty < 
five years ago. 

We find the maidan stands where it does to-day, 
a spacious green, flanked by the river on one side, and a 
forest of houses and huts on the rest. From the walls of 
the imposing mansion on its north-west corner is proudly 
displayed the emblem of the authority which wields 
‘^dominion over palm and pine ;** which proclaims to the 
world that Calcutta is the capital of the British Empire in 
the East. On the southern confines of the maidan , — on 
the site, where, in the years to come, was built the im- 
posing monument to the very events which led to the 
foundations of that Empire, — the exploits of kings and 
captains, — on that site stand the grim walls of a peniten- 
tiary. The Cathedral is there, mirrored by its lake — 
where the multitude gather, even as to-day, hushed in 
silence, to render homage unto that Awful Majesty which 
Endures, while captains and kings depart. 

Let us get some further details of the picture. We 
find that there are miles and miles of roads ; and rows 
upon rows of houses. The roads seem, however, rather 
narrower than those to which we are used to-day. While 
there are footpaths, none of them are ever paved ; while 
there is regular street-watering, a perpetual storm of 
dust nevertheless seems to hang over every street-corner. 
Asphaltum is nowhere to be seen ; instead there are side- 
drains with their languid contents, in which it is difficult 
to induce a movement even after the utmost exertions 
with the brush and the broom. The general standard of 
the upkeep of the streets, even of the best, would have 
occasioned floods of angry oratory cn the floor of the 
House ten or even fifteen years ago. 


HOUSES AND HUTS 

If we examine the houses and huts, it seems as 
though they are engaged m a sort of warfare between 
themselves. The houses, fearful of the onslaught of the 
huts, appear to stand together in closed formations ; the 
huts, not to be beaten, make circles and circles round the 
houses, effectively barring all ingress and egress till the 
investment seems to be all but complete. The houses 
have, of course, the initial advantage of height over their 
opponents ; the huts, however, make this up by their 
greater number. Fortune ever favours the side with the 
bigger battalions. 

Let us examine the city after sunset, when the 
mantle of darkness falls over it. We find valiant efforts 
are being made to dispel the darkness ; there are no elec- 
tric lamps, but, peering through the gloom, we find exact- 
ly 10,164 lamps and 2,192 oil lamps. We recall that 
although we have doubled the number of street-lamps 
since, even this hardly seems to suffice. 

Such was Calcutta in the year of Grace 1910. The 
twenty-five years that have passed by since have been 
for Calcutta years of progress. A centralized administra- 
tion run on bureaucratic lines has yielded place to one on 
which the will of the rate-payers has been brought to 
bear on every vital issue. The ideals of the regime that 
has been replaced were essentially those of discipline and 
efficiency ; the ideals of the subsequent regime are those 
of service. There is not, as indeed there cannot be, any 
conflict between these two ideals ; on the contrary, it is 
in the happy blending of discipline and liberty, of sacri- 
fice and efficiency, that we must seek the success of out 
municipal as of all human enterprise. 

Let the figures tell their story. Twenty-five years 
ago the population of Municipal Calcutta was 8,90,493. 
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and its area about i8f square miles ; to-day the 
figures are (excluding the Garden Reach area ) — popular 
tion ii»2o,ooo ; area 27 sq. miles. The increase is equi- 
valent to the addition to Calcutta of a city almost as big 
aSr and with as many people as, Patna. 

ALL-ROUND INCREASE 

This increase in size is mainly accounted for by the 
amalgamations in 1924 of a number of outlying areas 
with the city proper. The increase m population is due, 
apart from natural growth, mainly to the same cause. 

The increase in outward appearance is even more 
remarkable* Twenty-five years ago the total number of 
occupied houses in the entire city was under fifty thou- 
sand ; to-day the number exceeds two 
lakhs. The architectural possibilities of 
concrete, which now permit an endless 
variety of design With a stability of 
workmanship never surpassed before, 
were unknown twenty-five years ago. 

Houses have been built within this 
period, from stately mansions to humble 
homesteads, which have changed the 
face of entire quarters of the city literal- 
ly beyond recognition. The assessed 
annual valuation of the city — on which 
the property tax is based — on March 31, 

1910, was Rs. 3.34 crores ; to-day it has 
reached the total of Rs. 10.5 crores. 

Figures for the valuation during the last 
forty years provide interesting reading : 

Date, 

31-3-1890 
31-3-1910 
31-3-1930 


No more impressive array of figures could possibly 
be presented. What was merely an arithmetical progres- 
sion has now been converted into a geometrical one, a 
sure index to the growth of the city. 

In 1910 the total annual receipts of the Corporation 
under the consolidated rate, which was, as it still is, our 
principal source of revenue, did not exceed Rs. 60 ^khs , 
the amount has grown at least three-fold since. The tax 
on trades and professions brought in Rs. 6,45,000 in 
1909-10 ; the receipts twenty-five years later, at the 
height of a depression, were Rs. i2,75tOOO. The tax on 
carriages and animals brought in Rs. 1,74,500 in 1909-10 ; 
it has grown threefold since. The total receipts from 
markets and slaughter-houses did not in 1910 exceed 
Rs. 3I lakhs ; the latest returns show a 
net receipt of Rs. 14.3 lakhs. Besides 
the Sir Stuart Hogg Market there was 
only one other municipal market in the 
city twenty-five years ago — the Lans- 
downe Market. Since then a number 
of municipal markets has been built in 
various localities, which have added 
most materially to the amenities of 
Calcutta. The College Street Market 
was built m 1917 at an important cross- 
ing, which IS both a business and resi- 
dential area. The Entally Market was 
started in 1923. Other smaller markets 
followed suit. Apart from their direct 
contribution to the civic amenities these 
municipal markets have raised the gene- 
ral standard of the markets all over the 
city. The amenities offered by many 
private markets to-day are so many that 
they would have seemed almost incre- 
dible twenty-five years ago. The Kolay 
Market near Sealdah is an instance in 
point. 



City valuation, 
Rs. 

1,77,19,804 

3,33,81,056 

10,27,40,507 


SIR STUART HOGG 

Successor to John Blessington 
Roberts, Chairman of the Corpora- 
iion of the Justices from 1866 to iSyo, 
after 'vchoni is named the great muni- 
cipal market of Calcutta, He was 
knighted by King Edward when he 
visited India as Prince of Wales in 
1875-7^- 



ROBERT TURNBULL 


SIR HENRY HARRISON 


O. C. DUTT 


After a painting in the Central 
Municipal Office 


After a painting in the Central 
Municipal Office 


From an old photograph 


The municipal record of Robert Turnbull is without a parallel. Commencing his career in 1857 as Secretary to the 
three Municipal Commissioners appointed tinder the Act of 1856, he served the Justices in the same capacity from 
186$ to 1S76 when the Justices were replaced by the elected and nominated Commissioners. He continued to act as 
Secretary till 1SS8. The portrait reproduced here was painted by James Archer, R.S.A., and was the outcome of public 
subscription. ^45 Chairman of the Corporation from 1881 to i8go. Sir Henry Leyland Harrison advanced numerous 
important sanitary and other reforms which completely altered the aspect of Calcutta. The road connecting Howrah 
Bridge with Sealdah Railway Station was his greatest municipal achievement and very properly named after him. 
The first Indian to be appointed Vice-Chairman was Mr. O. C. Dutt, who held the post from 1872 to 1875. He came 

of the well-known Dutt family of Rambagan, Calcutta. 
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NILAMBAE MUKERJI SIR CHARLES ALLEN S. L. JIADDOX C. F. PAYNE 

Vicc-'ChaiTfnan of the Corporation from i8g6 to igi4> venerable Nil^mbap Mukerji, and Sir Charges iVLLEN, 
Chairman from igo^ to igog, participated in the civic reception to TheiJ' Majesties when they visited Calcutta as 
Prince and Princess of Wales in igo6. To Mr. S. L. Maddox, Chairman from igio to igis, belonged the iinique 
honour of receiving Their Majesties ^ on behalf of Calcutta, during the Imperial visit of igi 2 ; while Mr. C. F. Payne 

welcomed the Duke of Connaught and Prince of Wales in ig 2 i. 


Other revenue receipts o£ the Corporation even 
under minor heads tell the same story* Our receipts 
from interest on surplus cash balances now exceed 3 lakhs 
of rupees ; it was only about Rs. 61,000 twenty-five years 
ago. Our total revenue receipts at present exceed 
Rs. 2,42,00,000 against a total of about Rs. 80,00,000 
in 1909-10. 

WORK OF THE IMPROVEMENT TRUST 

Everywhere the story is one of expansion and of 
growth. Let us now examine the main factors which 
have, during the last quarter of a century, contributed to 
this growth. The first was undoubtedly the constitu- 
tion, in 1912, of a statutory Board of Trustees for the 
Improvement of Calcutta. The Improvement Trust is 
an auxiliary body vested with wide powers to acquire 
land and buildings in the areas which need improvement, 
— powers to open out congested areas, construct roads 
and drains, provide water-mains, lights and open spaces. 
The Trust eventually transfers these areas to the control 
of the Corporation, replete with all the amenities provi- 
ded by them. Indeed it would be no exaggeration to say 
that during the twenty-three years of its existence, the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust has almost worked a miracle. 
It has opened out roads and thoroughfares of a class of 
which any city in the world might well be proud. On 
these roads have been erected some of the finest build- 
ings in the city. Altogether the Trust has set a standard 
in civic amenity which would have seemed marvellous 
to our forbears forty or even thirty years ago. 

Some of the roadways built across Calcutta within 
recent years will always constitute a monument to the 
achievements of the Improvement Trust. Foremost 
amongst them must be mentioned the Chittaranjan 
Avenue, the magnificent roadway built across the heart 
of the city and named after the famous First Citizen, who 
had so much to do in shaping the civic ideals of the 
present generation. Flanked by stately mansions on 
both sides, stretching over three miles in length and 
generous of breadth, the avenue constitutes a most specta- 
cular thoroughfare. 1 1 u 

Less arresting in its immediate appeal, but hardly 
less so from the point of view of sheer usefulness, ^e 
those operations of the Trust, which have resulted in the 


removal of slums and the opening out of large stretches 
of residential areas in the suburbs of Calcutta. Forests of 
huts have been cleared ; in the clearance miles of roads 
have been built, the layout being decided on the most 
approved lines, every conceivable amenity provided, — 
lamp-posts and water-taps, under- ground drains and un- 
filtered water and ample space for recreation* Out of the 
gloom have peered forth in seven short years smiling 
suburbs. 

Needless to say, these operations cost a good deal 
of money. Much of this is contributed directly by the 
Corporation. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the contribution from the Corporation is the 
largest single source of revenue at the disposal of the 
Trust, Further, of all its sources of revenue the Corpo- 
ration contribution alone is the one which is the least 
subject to fluctuations. 

THE CORPORATION CONTRIBUTION 

The Corporation contribution to the Trust in 1912- 
13, Le., the year of its inception was Rs. 7,37,000 ; this 
doubled itself in twelve years ; and now, after twenty- 
three years, is nearly trebled. The Corporation contribu- 
tion to the Trust in 1932-33 was Rs. 19,93,000 ; the rest 
of the revenue receipts of the Trust from all other sources 
put together did not exceed 75% of this figure. 

A few other figures may prove interesting. Since 
the inception of the Trust as many as seventy distinct 
improvement schemes were framed by them for differ- 
ent areas in the city. The estimated total cost for the 
acquisition of land to give effect to the schemes exceed- 
ed 21 crores of rupees, out of which the Chittaranjan 
Avenue schemes alone cost close upon Rs. 3^ crores, and 
the extension to Shambazar, just completed, Rs. 
lakhs. 

Miles of roads and acres of open space are transfer- 
red by the Trust every year to the Corporation of 
Calcutta after the improvements are complete. The 
mileage of roads thus transferred varies. It was 2.71 in 
1932-33 and 4.35 in i933"34^ 

The record of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
during the twenty-three years of its existence has thus 
been truly remarkable. 
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THE NEW CORPORA- 
TION : 1924-1935 

\^T HILE the remarkable 
Vv changes indicated in 
the preceding pages 
were being effected in the 
outward appearance of the 
cityt forces were at work 
which were destined to 
create far-reaching changes 
in the municipal constitu- 
tion of Calcutta* The voice 
of the electorate, hitherto 
entirely passive, gradually 
grew restive and demanded 
the dominant place in the 
councils of the city* Thus 
it was that in the year 1923, 
on the anvil of the legisla- 
ture was forged a constitu- 
tion for the municipal gov- 
ernment of Calcutta, which 
was indeed its Charter of 
Freedom. 

The present Calcutta 



J. X. GUPTA S. N. MAIvLIK 


The first Indian member of the Civil Service to 
he appointed Chairman of the Corporation was 
]Mr. J. X. Gupt\, who succeeded Mi. Payne in 
jg2i. After him came Mr. S. N. M.uuk, the 
first non-official Chairman, who held the office 
with gieat distinction and conspicuous success 
from ig22 to ig24. Both the appointments were 
made by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea as 
Minister for Local Self-government, in the 
steadfast put suit of his policy of Jndianization of 
the departments under his charge. 


Chittaranjan Das to the posi- 
tion of the first citizen of 
Calcutta. 

THE FIRST mayor's 
PROGRAMME 

The events which follow- 
ed are historic* A little 
over eleven years ago Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das, at 
.the head of a group of men, 
renowned alike for their un- 
precedented cohesion and 
iron discipline, undertook 
the direction of civic affairs 
as the first Mayor of Cal- 
cutta. During the inaugural 
ceremony he outlined a 
policy and a programme, 
which his followers were 
pledged to follow, and 
which they have ever set 
before them as the ideal to 
be achieved* This policy 
and the programme, which 
was Deshabandhu's civic 


Municipal Act (of 1923) undoubtedly marks the begin- 
nings of an era of progress. In its main feature, there is 
a correct recognition of the right lines along which all 
municipal development should proceed. Thus, in widen- 
ing the electorate, in liberating it from needless restric- 
tions, and in increasing the number of its elected repre- 
sentatives the sponsor of the Municipal Act of 1923 
responded in full to the demands of democracy. For the 
first time in the municipal history of the city, a liability 


testament, bear in every single detail the impress of his 
own character and personality. The service of the poor 
and the lowly, was his watch-word in life ; his heart- 
strings and theirs were ever tuned to unison, and natural- 
ly the programme he outlined kept in its forefront the 
down-trodden and the depressed. The programme, well- 
known, will bear recital. It included — 

1. Free Primary Education. 

2. Free Medical Relief for the Poor. 


for incurring a certain minimum expenditure on primary 
education was imposed ; the founda- 
tions were thereby laid of a future 
system of Free Compulsory and Pri- 
mary Education for the whole of 
Calcutta ; the spheres of municipal 
social service were further sought to 
be extended by the inclusion of dis- 
tinct provisions within the body of 
the Act to foster such important city- 
services as pure milk-supply, effec- 
tive food-inspection, extension of 
playground facilities and trading in 
foodstuff during emergencies. In 
place of the previously existing co- 
ordinate authorities, all powers were 
now vested in the Corporation, with 
its majority of representatives chosen 
on the basis of election* The supre- 
macy of the voice of the ratepayers 
in the deliberations of the Corpora- 
tion was thus secured with conse- SUJBHAS Cl 

quences which were indeed far-reach- Appointed Chief 
ing. The constitution, which was Corporation 

now based on the will of the people preceding year, 
to so decisive an extent, shaped as it portation only 
was by the subtle fingers of its illus- his appointment 

trious author, eventually permit- bilities and evei 

ted the elevation of Deshabandhu and 


Purer and 


SUJBHAS CHANDRA BOSK 
Appointed Chief Executive Officer of 
the Corporation in igz^ under the 
new Calcutta Municipal Act of the 
preceding year, his unforUinate de- 
portation only a few months after 
his appointment cut short an admi- 
nistrative career potent with possi- 
bilities and every promise of vigour 
and brilliance. 


cheaper food and milk supply* 

4. Better supply of filtered and un- 

filtered water. 

5. Better sanitation in hustees and 

congested area. 

6. Housing of the Poor, 

7. Development of suburban areas. 

8. Improved transport facilities. 

9. Greater efficiency of administra- 

tion at a cheaper cost. 

These are all mainly for the poor 
and these formed the items of Desha- 
bandhu's civic programme. 

SPREAD OF FREE PRIMARY EDUCATION 

In 1923 the number of free pri- 
mary schools was only 19 and the 
number of pupils, 2,468 ? the city can 
now boast of 230 such schools distri- 
buted among the wards, with 31,000 
pupils. The expenditure on educa- 
tion has increased from a little over 
Rs. 2 lakhs to nearly Rs. 14 lakhs 
within the same period* Steps have 
already been taken for the spread of 
Primary Education on a compulsory 
basis in one of the congested wards 
of Calcutta. The qualifications 
demanded of the teachers have been 
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THE IDEAL 

is the great ideal of the Indian 
people that they regard the poor as 
Daridm Narayan. To them, God comes 
in the shape of the poor, and the service 
of the poor is the service of God to the 
Indian mind. I shall, therefore, try to 
direct your activities to the service of 
the poor, and you will have seen that in 
the programme which I have drawn up 
most of the items deal with the poor — 
Housing of the Poor, Free Primary 
Education, and Free Medical Relief. 
These are blessings for the poor, and if 
the Corporation succeeds, even to a very 
limited extent, in this work, it will have 
I justified itself.” 

Chitta Ranjan Das, 

I in his inaugural address as 

First Mayor of Calcutta. 


TWO GBEAT0R.S 


THE INSTRUMENT 

“W E have sought lo establish in this 
great city the essential principles of 
democracy, the Government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. We 
have broadened the franchise, we have 
enfranchised the womanhood of Calcutta, 
we have relaxed the fetters of Government 
control, we have provided for sanitary 
conditions which, I hope, will improve the 
health, promote the happiness and add to 
our civic amenities.'' 


Suri:n’drn. Nmi B^xurjev, 

in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
inaugurating 


the Calcutta Municipal Act, 19*23. 



THE HEW COBPOBATION 


J*hoto,s by Johnston and Hoffmann 

It was Surendra Nath Banerjea, who, as the first Minister for Local Self-Government in Bengal, gave to Calcutta its 
new Charter of Freedom”; and it was Chittaranjan Das, who as the First Mayor of Calcutta (192J^-25), clothed the 
constitution with flesh and blood and breathed into it life by his inspiring programme of work. Together, thus, they 

created the New Corporation, dating its birth from April 16, 1921^. 




1925 

to 

1935 


MAYOR.S 

OF 

CALCUTTA 


Photos hy Bourne and Shepherd, Johnston and Hoffmann and Josepho 


Centre: J. M. Sen-Gupta, five times Mayor of Calcutta (1925-26 ; 1926-27; 1927-28 ; 1929-80 ; and 1930). 

Top, left to right : B. C. Roy (1931-82 ; 1932-33) ; B. K. Basu (1928-29) ; Subhas Chandra Bose (1930-31). 
Bottom, left to right : Santosh Kumar Basu (1933-34) ; N. R. Barker (1934-35) ; A. K. Fuzlul Huq (1935-36). 
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modified so as to attract the right type o£ men and 
women. In the campaign against illiteracy it has been 
the proud privilege of the present administration to 
achieve what must be conceded to be an almost un- 
paralleled progress. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE BUSTEES 
Let us now take the bustees where dwell, in poverty 
and squalor, the poorest and the humblest in the city. 
Water-supply naturally comes first, and the latest avail- 
able figures are : — 

Standposts fixed close 


to the bustees 

439 

Temporary water- 
supply connections 

484 

Owners induced to fix 
water-taps acces- 

sible to all inmates 

772 

Hut connections given 

492 

Quantity of water sup- 
plied by lorries and 
carts . . 

1,20,700 gallons 

Number of reserve 
tanks on roadsides 

per day on an 
average 

30 

Bathing platforms 
built 

17 


Next in importance to water-supply comes sanita- 
tion. An index to what has been achieved in this direc- 
tion is afforded by the number of service privies in 
bustees converted to connected privies within the past 
decade. The total number of privies thus converted 
exceeds i,ooo. In one single group of bustees alone 
no connected privies were constructed. The total num- 
ber of new bustee roads constructed within this period 
has been over a hundred, which, again, is by no means, 
an insignificant achievement. These prove that although 
much remains to be done, the Corporation has not been 
idle. 

EXPANSION OF MEDICAL RELIEF 

If the spread of primary education has been remark- 
able, the expansion of medical relief has been scarcely 
less so. Let us recall here that twenty-five years ago the 
total annual expenditure of the Corporation under medi- 
cal relief did not exceed Rs. 1.5 lakhs ; in 1923-24, on 
the eve of the inauguration of the new constitution, this 
expenditure was Rs. 4.7 lakhs ; ten years later this had 
swollen to over Rs. 13 lakhs. Entire new blocks of hos- 
pitals in the city have been constructed within the last 
eleven years out of funds exclusively contributed by the 
Corporation of Calcutta. And in making such grants no 
distinctions whatever are ever tolerated. The only test 
imposed is the test of service. Certain hospitals which 
are controlled exclusively by the Government have 
received substantial assistance from the Corporation. 
In addition to rendering such assistance, the Corporation 
have started four fully equipped maternity homes of their 
own and eight maternity welfare units in suitable locali- 
ties in the city. There are also seven mi^-kitchens 
which distribute annually 150 maunds of milk free of 
charge to the babies of the poor. The number of milk- 
kitchens has recently been proposed to be increased to 22. 
The important *role’ which these institutions play in 
humanitarian work need hardly be emphasized. 

While attending to these services, which have now 
become an indispensable feature of our city-life, the 


Corporation of Calcutta have not forgotten that they 
have certain essential and fundamental duties to dis- 
charge in the matter of water-supply and drainage. 

INCREASED WATER-SUPPLY 

Let us take water-supply first. Twenty-five years 
ago, a citizen of Calcutta was able to get only about 29 
gallons of filtered water for his daily use. His quota has 
now been increased to over 53 gallons. The story of 
how this increase was rendered possible is almost an epic 
story ; it is, in short, the history of the water- works ex- 
tension scheme. 

The vast series of engineering works comprised 
within this scheme, unsurpassed alike in magnitude and 
complexity, took fifteen years to complete and cost over 
Rs. 2^ crores in money. Yet less than Rs. 24 lakhs in all 
had been spent on the scheme when the administration 
was taken over in 1924 ; the installation of additional 
pumping equipment, the excavation of new settling and 
filtration tanks, the laying of additional pipes and mains 
within the boundaries of the city, — ^and miles and miles 
without, — in short, all the major work under the scheme 
were completed mostly within the last ten years. 

Side by side with the problem of water-supply, and 
largely as one of its consequences, the problem of drain- 
age grew and demanded attention. Although attempts 
were undoubtedly made prior to 1924 to deal with this 
problem and its gravity was realized, the records in our 
possession do not indicate that any definite results were 
achieved. While conferences met in endless sittings and 
experts made endless investigations, the peril to the city 
grew till Calcutta seemed to be in danger of being 
swamped in its own sewage. 

NEW DRIANAGE SCHEME 

Within the last few years the problem has been sub- 
jected to a systematic expert examination, some very 
definite conclusions have been reached, the details have 
been carefully worked out, the Government has been 
convinced, and we are now on the eve of launching upon 
a new series of engineering works of the first magnitude, 
which will cost us a crore of rupees, and will be spread 
over the best part of a decade. As is well known, the 
Drainage Reorganisation Scheme consists of two parts. 
First comes the re-alignment and reconstruction of the 
internal drainage system of the city at a total estimated 
cost of Rs. 65 lakhs. It might be recalled in this con- 
nection that the total cost of reorganisation, based on a 
difEerent scheme, practically accepted during the previous 
semi-official regime, was Rs. 171 lakhs. Almost a crore 
of rupees was thus saved at once. 

A beginning has already been made with the new 
scheme by the recent construction of the additional 
Town High Level Sewer in the eastern suburbs of the 
city at a total cost of over 9 lakhs of rupees. It is one of 
the largest single pieces of engineering work ever under- 
taken in the history of the Corporation, and is expected 
to afford immediate relief. Next comes the Outfall. 
After a controversy which lasted well over a decade the 
issues have at last been settled. The Government have 
practically accepted the views of the Corporation experts, 
led by Dr. B. N. Dey, Chief Engineer, who has selected 
the river Kulti as the outfall of the drainage of the city. 

The controversy held up, while it lasted, improve- 
ment works vital to the health and well-being of Cal- 
cutta. To those who were helpful in effecting the 
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settlement are due the grateful thanks of an entire city. 
Foremost amongst them is the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Sir Bejoy Pro sad Singh Roy. 

Drainage and water-supply are doubtless the fore- 
most of the services which a municipality is expected to 
render. Neglect here would be suicidal and default a 
crime. The fact remains however, that these schemes 
cost money, particularly when undertaken on a scale of 
such magnitude. Indeed it would be correct to say that 
these schemes of water-supply and drainage have taxed 
the resources of the Corporation to an extent such as no 
other capital undertaking ever did. We were and still 
are faced with the problem of finding funds fully equal 
to a king's ransom. 

NEW AVENUES OF INCOME AND SAVING 

The expansion of our ordinary sources of revenue 
has its limits. The exploration of new avenues of in- 
come and new avenues of saving thus suggested itself to 
the new administration, who applied themselves to this 
task with commendable vigour. It is not possible to go 
into details with the space at our disposal. Only the 
barest results in a few instances will be outlined here. 

By means of direct negotiations it was possible to 
induce the Oriental Gas Company — ^which is one of the 
principal public utility concerns with whom we have to 
deal — to agree to terms which eventually enabled us to 
save Rs. 1,40,000 on our annual gas bill. These terms 
are incorporated in an agreement which will be in opera- 
tion for a number of years to come. The reduction in 
the rates for the low tension supply of electricity, which 
we were also able to secure, enables us to save another 
Rs. 27,000 a year. Over and above these, an additional 
annual saving of Rs. 73,000 has accrued to us on account 
of the reduction in gas consumption and in the cost of 
electric stores, as well as of gas mantles in use in our 
streets, consequent on the revised agreement. The total 
savings are approximately Rs. 2,40,000, which, when 
capitalised, is able to finance a substantial portion of the 
entire drainage scheme of the city, 

THE ELECTRIC SCHEME 

Mention should also be made of another achieve- 
ment in another equally important sphere. Until a few 
years ago, the total cost of the electricity consumed by 


the Corporation in the lighting of streets and of Munici^ 
pal buildings, as well as in the drainage and water-supply 
pumping stations exceeded Rs. 8 lakhs a year. It was 
believed for a fairly long time in a vague sort of way 
that considerable savings could be effected if instead of 
purchasing electrical energy, the Corporation undertook 
to generate the electricity it needed for its own purposes.. 
But It was left to Dr. B. N. Dey to prove it by his welL 
known electric scheme, which was as comprehensive in 
outlook as It was complete in every single detail. On 
the basis of calculations which even its confirmed critics 
failed to upset. Dr. Dey established beyond doubt that 
the Corporation could generate its own electricity for as 
little as one pice for each unit* Yet the price they 
hitherto had been paying exceeded several times this 
figure. 

A beginning has already been made by the installa^' 
tion of two powerful electric generators in two of the 
principal pumping stations of the city. When the con- 
necting cables have all been laid the electricity thus ren- 
dered available for distribution will be used for differ- 
ent purposes, — driving pumps, lighting streets, lighting 
the Sir Stuart Hogg Market, the Central Municipal Office 
and other places. The savings in hand are considerable, 
and It will be far greater when the complete scheme is in 
operation. 

In all city-developments that we see around us 
to-day in our own country as well as abroad, it is the 
middle-class which can, and as a matter of fact does, take 
the leading part. The present constitution of the city of 
Calcutta is the creation of a leading representative of the 
middle-class in Bengal, the late Surendra Nath Banerjea* 
And if we look at the long line of illustrious public men 
who have since been at the helm of affairs at the 
Calcutta Corporation in the last decade, — ^Deshabandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, Mr. Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose and others, we find that they all 
belong almost exclusively to the middle-class. In the 
storm and stress of social and political controversy, let 
not the fundamental fact be forgotten, — the great part 
played in the past by the middle-class in shaping civic 
growth and the even greater part that they are destined 
to play in the days to come. 


Foremost among the roadways built across Calcutta by the Improve- 
ment Trust is the Chittaranjan Avenue, named after the famous 
First Citizen, which runs through a locality once notoriously 

congested. 



T. P. Sen 


CHITTARANJAN AVKNUB : B:^F0RB AND AFTER CONSTRUCTION. 
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A VIBW OF THF IvONDON STREETS ON THE JUBILEE DAY 

Dense crowds, as even London has seldom seen, thronged the whole route of the 
Royal procession from Buckingham Palace to St. PatiVs. 


AN EMPIRE'S HOMAGE 

Scenes and Ceremonies in Lcndon--In the Provinces and 
Dominions— The Juhilee in Calcutta— In Indian Cities and States 


SCENES AND CEREMONIES IN LONDON 

« N all her long and eventful history of pageantryt 
great Royal occasions, and vast concourses of her 
immense population, London has never known 
such enormous crowds as those which assembled to 
greet the King and Queen on the morning of their 
Silver Jubilee* Multitudes had gathered throughout the 
night, and morning broke to find every thoroughfare 
from the outskirts filled with a stream of unending 
traffic flowing in one direction only — towards the route 
of the Royal procession to St* Paul’s Cathedral* Liners 
raced into port to save the precious hours that would 
enable their passengers to share in the unforgettable 
occasion* Train after train brought thousands of 
enthusiastic patriots from all parts of the country ; and 
as the dawn blossomed to reveal the loveliness or a fine 
May morning, with its promise of truly regal weather, 
London was whipped into a flurry of anxious, impatient 
citizens, eager to greet their Sovereigns* 


By eight o’clock free movement was impossible in 
Piccadilly or the Mall, in Fleet Street or on Ludgate 
Hill* As the sun rose above the houses and tempered 
the spring sharpness of the morning air, its brightness 
brought to life the rich brilliance of the colourful 
uniforms and the gay attire of the crowd, for the 
humblest citizen had dressed in his or her best, and the 
younger generation had added gaiety to brightness by 
means of red, white and blue headgear, and tricolour 
sashes* Even the colour schemes of the more sedate had 
been devised with a patriotic bias* Among the vari^ 
coloured crowd, patches of similar tones stood apart* 
These were the detachments of Red Cross nurses, groups 
of Boy Scouts, sailor boys from the Prince of Wales 
Hostel, Girl Guides ; and even the heart-searing contin- 
gent of war-wounded soldiers from Roehampton Hospital 
brought with it a striking note of colour* 

For hours the Mall was a seething mass of motor 
cars and taxicabs, but by nine o’clock everyone with 
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ON THEIR WAY TO THE CATHEDRAL 

Seems of indesctibable splendour and enthusiasm greeted Their Majesties on every side. 


reservations on the stands were in their places, and the 
sidewalks were dense with standing spectators. Troops 
arrived to line the processional route — detachments of 
the Brigade of Guards, their scarlet tunics making a 
thin, red line stretching as far as the eye could reach. 

The occasion, the brilliant organisation of the trafSc 
arrangements, and the glorious weather had combined 
to set the crowds in the best of humour. Such was 
their enthusiasm, and their hearty good-will, that cheer- 
ing became the order of the day at a very early hour. 
Even the most dignified, occupying seats that had cost 
ten to fifteen guineas, cheered with true democratic zeal 
at every incident that had its thrilling or humorous 
side. It was the day of democracy’s triumph. There 
were cheers for the Guards, cheers for the police. Is 
there any other country in the world where that could 
happen? Not only was the day democracy’s triumph : 
It was that of the glorification of freedom as well.' There 
were cheers for a blushing telegraph boy dreadfully 
embarrassed by it all, and cheers for two of the 
Buckingham Palace servants, resplendent in scarlet and 
deliciously aloof. 

BEFORE THE PALACE 

triple guard of honour, composed of sailors. 
Guardsmen and airmen, took up its position in the 

io8 


yellow-sanded roadway before the Palace, while in the 
Palace forecourt the Life Guards and Horse Guards 
paraded to escort the Royal princes. As their plumes* 
and gleaming breastplates came into sight beyond the 
gold-tipped railings of the Palace grounds, the crowd 
grew serious, silent and alert. The roadways of Constitu- 
tion Hill and the Mall gleamed golden. They were 
deserted save for an occasional mounted constable, but 
at their sides tier after tier of decorated stands rose 
with their packed masses of colourful spectators. Above 
them soared an avenue of high decorated masts each 
topped with a silver crown, each hung with banners, 
and all joined by gay festoons. Beyond stretched the 
green glory of the Parks. 

, unheralded, turned into the Mall, bearing; 

the Prime Minister wearing the dignified uniform of a 
Privy Councillor, accompanied by Miss MacDonald. The 
great day had begun. The patience and the long wait-^ 
mg were rewarded. Five more carriages followed in 
quick succession, and with the crowd^s spontaneous 
acclamation the Empire’s deputies were given a great 
welcome, as the Prime Ministers of Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, and 
orthern Ireland, and the Representative for India, 

hir Joseph Bhore, with Lady Bhore, were borne on their 
Way. 








STARTING FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


AT THE temple BAR 
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Fox Photos 


The Impeeial Cavalcade Approaching St. Paul’s 
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Photos by Sport S General, Central Press and P.P.A. 

1. At Lyp^ATE Circus. 2. At the Guildhall Ball. 3. The Prince of Wales Driving in Procession with the 

Duke of Gloucester and Queen Maud of Norway. 
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Photos hy Sport & General 


Canada Celebrates the Jubilee. 2. ' The City Hall at Cape Town Illuminated. 3. The Jubilee 

Procession in Jerusalem. 
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Cenlral Preas 

BIG BB)N FLOODED WITH LIGHT 
A fascinating study of London's time-keeper 
against the dark night-sky. 


As the sounds of the cheers that greeted 
the Empire Premiers died away along the 
thronged stands of Constitution Hill, a 
captain s escort of the Royal Horse Guards 
was forming in the Palace forecourt* For a 
while they stood motionless, then suddenly 
a bugle rang out through the silence, and 
there was a jostling clatter of hoofs as the 
^Blues' wheeled into position to accompany 
the first of the Royal Processions, The lead" 
mg carriage passed through the Palace gates 
on a wave of cheering, acknowledged by a 
salute given by the Duke of York and by 
smiles from the Duchess, radiant m powder 
blue. Facing them, a little bewildered and 
obviously excited, sat the Princess Elizabeth, 
also in blue, and waving a white-gloved 
hand, and Princess Margaret Rose, in pink. 

Behind them came the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, the Duchess magnificently gowned in 
pale beige and wearing a large picture hat 
around which curved a long ostrich feather. 

Once more the Palace gates were swung 
open as a bugle rang out. An escort of Life 
Guards sprang to swift action and went their 
glittering way, while the Prince of Wales 
and his brother, the Duke of Gloucester were 
borne upon a lusty, redoubled outburst of 
cheering. The Princess Royal followed, the 
tartan of her children's dress bringing still 
another note of colour to a scene that had 
seemed impossible to extend, 

**THE king!'* 

An expectant, reverent hush fell upon the 
vast concourse, broken only by the dying 
clatter of the Royal Horse Artillery as their 
gun carriages passed up into Constitution 
Hill, 

The bugle note cut through the silence. 

Troops flashed to attention, 

'The King!*’ 

Frantic cheering rended the still air. 

Wave after wave of tumultuous sound rolled 
forth, while from the Palace detachments of Artillery, 
Dragoons, Hussars and Lancers, resplendent in magni" 
ficent uniforms, trailed out in glittering procession. 

The cheering swelled to a deafening roar, 

unbounded, wild and unremitting. His Majesty's Silver 
Jubilee had begun, and the nation was showing in no 
uncertain voice its appreciation, its thankfulness and 
Its joy. 

Sitting erect, wearing a Field Marshal's scarlet 
uniform with white plumed hat, the King saluted the 
dipping colours of the Guards, and then turned to his 
cheering subjects. As he acknowledged their homage, 
the pomp and pageantry of this moment were infused 
with simplicity and human sincerity by means of the 
alchemy of personality. As there could be no doubt 
what the people thought of their King, so in that first 
gesture there could be no doubt of what His Majesty 
felt towards his people. 

The Queen, superbly majestic, was a figure of silver^ 
while, As the fulLthroated adulation struck across the 


short intervening space between the throngs and the 
Royal carriage, there flashed across her face for a moment 
the sign of an emotion deeper than joy, some feeling 
much greater than happiness, A glance of affection 
passed between her and the King ; and then once more 
humanity was set gently aside in the service of majesty. 

The roars of cheering went pulsing and rolling on, 
while the carriage, sparkling in the radiant sunshine and 
gay with its six Windsor greys caparisoned in scarlet 
and gold, passed through the tumultous tossing back" 
ground of hats and handkerchiefs. For once the British 
people had shed every vestige of their customary reserve, 

INTO THE "city" 

It is a pleasant convention, but a jealously guarded 
one, that the City of London is the Lord Mayor's, and 
that none shall enter save by his grace. This respected 
tradition dates from a time when the burgesses were 
won't to distrust their King when he came, usually on 
a money"hunting expedition, from the rival city of 
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Westminster^ which lay on 
the other side of the fields. 

No longer are there fields to 
be traversed on this short 
]ourneyt and no longer do 
our rulers make raids on the 
City treasuries, but, al- 
though one trusted monarch 
may follow another, and the 
representative of monarchy 
may be the most lovable of 
men, it is not in the City 
of London^s nature that she 
should surrender one iota of 
the continuous tradition that 
makes her unique among 
the cities of the world. 

Thus It is, that whenever 
the King rides into the 
City, his way is barred until 
the Lord Mayor attends 
him with an invitation to 
proceed. When Queen 
Victoria rode in state to the 
Guildhall, Temple Bar was 
provided with gates, and 
these were closed against Her Majesty whilst she sued 
for permission to enter. 

There is naught in this tradition that requires the 
witnesses of this brilliant and dignified formality to 
burst into the singing of Tor he's a jolly good fellow', 
but that IS what happened when His Majesty King 
George V rode into the City of London on the day of 
his Silver Jubilee. 

As the carriage of the Royal Procession approached 
the entrance to Fleet Street, where all that now remains 
of the old Temple Bar is the statue of the Griffin facing 
west, two constables stretched a crimson cord across 


the roadway. The Lord 
Mayor, Sir Stephen Killik, 
crimson-robed and with 
bared head, advanced to 
meet Their Majesties. The 
cord was removed, and to an 
overwhelming turbulence of 
cheering the Royal escort 
trotted into sight and halted 
within a yard or two of 
the spot where, twenty-five 
years previously. His 
Majesty had been proclaim- 
ed King and Emperor with 
all the traditional ceremony 
that attends this ancient 
ceremony. As the Lord 
Mayor took the City Sword 
in Its pearl-studded scab- 
bard from the Sword Bearer, 
and the Serjeant-at-Arms 
reversed the Mace, a silence 
fell upon the throng, 
broken only by the pealing 
bells of St. Clements. The 
Sword was tendered to His 
Majesty, who held it for a moment and then returned it 
into the keeping of the City, as Queen Elizabeth had 
done four hundred years before. Cheering then broke 
out anew ; the clangour of the bells was drowned, and 
suddenly, led by some nameless singer whose honest 
feelings had triumphed over his sense of the historic 
solemnity of the occasion, the song was taken up. It 
was unorthodox, and unexpected, but no finer and more 
homely tribute to Their Majesties' unbounded personal 
popularity could have been devised. 

Once more was the day made memorable. It will 
not be given to many to hear such words sung on such 
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an occasion, and never again can the song 
he heard without a vision flitting through 
the mind, of a bright, sunlit scene of pomp 
and grandeur suddenly transformed from 
ritual to the spontaneous expression of heart- 
felt emotion, 

AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

No Other cathedral in the land could have 
provided a finer setting for this national 
service of historic importance. The grey 
colour that adds mystery and beauty to 
ecclesiastical edifices in Northern countries is 
at St, Paul’s of a light pearly tint ; and the 
light that streams in from the high clear 
windows IS scarcely dimmed. From the great 
West door to the far end of the Choir, and 
across the wide open transepts and the vast 
space beneath the dome, the vista is 
unbroken. 

The benevolent sun illumined a superb 
scene, wherein men walked in the splendour 
of scarlet, dark blue, and deep black velvet, 
all emblazoned with gold. The whole floor 
of the building was brilliant with pageantry, 
judges in their scarlet and ermine. Gentle- 
men-at-Arms in their tall, white-plumed hel- 
mets. A Nepalese head-dress, a spray of bird 
of paradise plumes rising out of a cap that 
was a filigree of diamonds. A bright Arab 
burnous. Sans shining against the silver grey 
stone. The many-hued garments of the 
Indian Princes. The Maharaja of Bikaner’s 
towering, glittering turban bearing miniatures of the 
King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, heavily 
encrusted with jewels. These were points at which the 
dazzled eye came to rest in a scene of unparalleled 
magnificence. 

The successive bursts of cheering from the crowds 
outside, as each of the processions drew up at the 
Cathedral steps, were as a distant, almost dissociated, 
background of sound to the solemnity that permeated 
the brilliant assembly within. Above the cheering a 
fanfare of trumpets rang out, and all eyes turned to the 
great West Door, where the mitred Bishop of London, 
together with the Dean and Canons and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, awaited the arrival of the King and the 
Royal Family. 

As Their Majesties entered, led by the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs in State procession, the alchemy of personal- 
ity once more infused the pomp and ceremony with deep 
human feelings. Where all before had been stateliness, 
there was now sympathy and afEection in addition. 
Although one should have known and expected it, there 
was an element of surprise in the realization that the 
Royal Procession was of a truly family nature. The 
King and Queen moved slowly down the wide, central 
aisle, followed by sons and grandsons, daughters and 
grand-daughters, the little princesses almost lost to sight 
in the rear. 

The King was a little bowed, no longer a young 
man. The Queen, erect and lovely, the simple perfec- 
tion of her dress splendidly effective amid all the plumes 
and jewels, the trappings, the uniforms, robes and sashes. 


W’KSTMINvSTER ABBEY 

'/‘he inliicatc beauty of Hcmy VllVs chapel, a 
.^pUnidid example o'f late perpendicular architcc- 
iuic, 2uas seen at its best when floodlit. 

The service went forward, with all the world 
as audience. It was a normal service of the English 
Church, simple and direct in its appeal. The Address 
by the Archbishop was brief, but it voiced the thought 
of millions in its statement that the King had earned 
the love as well as the loyalty of his people. As the 
Archbishop spoke of the past twenty-five years, and 
the fact that ancient monarchies in other countries had 
been swept away in the storms of revolution, while the 
Throne of Britain had become more secure, he placed 
the seal of solemn thanksgiving on a quarter of a century 
of the nation’s life as well as on that of the King. 

It has been something to give thanks for, this fine 
relationship that has come into being between the 
British Throne and the British people during this time. 
Never before have the crowned heads of a state been 
so blessed by gifts of sympathy and understanding that 
they have so inspired a nation by the force of their 
example. There was no one in that vast cathedral, or 
among the millions that thronged outside, who, with 
this to give thanks for, did not cry from his very heart, 
*God Save the King.’ 

PARLIAMENT’S CONGRATULATIONS 

Constitutionally, nothing in all the events and 
celebrations of the Silver Jubilee equalled in historical 
importance the presentation of humble Addresses from 
the Lords and Commons to His Majesty the King. In 
every phrase and in every moment of the occasion the 
formal acts of homage that the ceremony demanded 
were transcended. They were a dynamic assertion of 
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British constitutional liberty, and as such were a proud 
and explicit challenge to the world. All that had gone 
before this week of national thanksgiving had honoured 
the monarchy as a personal institution. Their Majesties 
had been given homage and affection for what they 
are, but in Westminster Hall they were honoured for 
what they stood for. 

The setting had a singular, symbolic fitness. 
Westminster Hall, *the very cradle', as the King said m 
his reply, *of our envied Parliamentary institutions', has 
m the past seen many a struggle between the monarchy 
and the realm. Here mediaeval parliaments had fought 
against the attempts of monarchs to assert their auto- 
cracy. Here Charles Stuart had been condemned to 
death as 'a tyrant', and Richard II had surrendered his 
crown. In this same place Warren Hastings had 
listened to the bitter rhetoric of Burke. There was 
much within these walls for constitutional remem- 
brance, and It was well that the day should at last come 
when the ruling monarch should attend in this place to 
receive Addresses of congratulation from the Lords and 
faithful Commons assembled in joint session. 

There was no pomp on this occasion. Most of the 
audience wore sombre black, only the judges brought a 
note of colour to the scene on the floor, but above, on 
the blue draped gallery beside the Royal platform, the 
orange, blue and white turbans of the Indian Princes 
stood out in bold contrast to the grey tones of the walls. 

The Commons, led by the Speaker, filed into the 
hall in silence through the north door. The Lords 
entered from the opposite end, led by the Lord 
Chamberlain. Then for half an hour Parliament, thus 
assembled in joint session, awaited the arrival of the 
Princes and the King and Queen. 

As Big Ben struck noon the King and Queen 
appeared: there was a fanfare of trumpets, and the 

great assembly rose to its feet as the King and Queen 
moved slowly to their places. The Lord Chancellor 
spoke m a clear resonant voice, praising the widening 
of liberty and the strengthening of constitutional 
monarchy that had grown side by side during the 


reign. Then followed a personal tribute, which, for 
truth and freedom, has never had its equal in history. 
It was the assertion that in 'their Sovereign your subjects 
have discerned a man who by simply being himself 
has commanded their respect and appealed to their 
hearts'. 

The Commons' Address stressed the flexibility 
and the strength of the Constitution, and in its personal 
references it was even more felicitous than that of the 
Lords. "To-day you are more than Sovereign ; you 
are head of the family, and of a nation and an empire 
you have made a household." 

Conventional form was completely abandoned m the 
King's reply. He spoke significantly of the Empire as 
an enclave of 'quiet government and peace' in a world 
in which 'fear and preparation for war are again astir,' 
an Empire m which 'many millions eat their daily bread 
with none to make them afraid'. 

The historic ceremony ended with a remarkable 
scene, the like of which had never been seen in the 
Hall. The Lord Chancellor called for three cheers for 
the King and then three cheers for the Queen. The 
distinguished company cheered frantically. To a fanfare 
of trumpets Their Majesties walked slowly down through 
the legislators of Britain and the Empire towards the 
door. Arrived at the last point, where the awnings 
began, the King and Queen turned as though loath to 
leave. They stood and gazed over the scene they had 
left, across the assembled Peers and Commons, up the 
grey walls, high towards the lovely delicate Gothic 
windows, and into the magnificent timber roof that 
Richard II had built. The King of England had added 
another episode to the long and varied record of a 
hoary vaulted hall. It was a moment of history. 

THE LORD mayor's RECEPTION 

Not for nearly one hundred years has the City of 
London entertained a Sovereign of England at a Recep- 
tion and Ball, but, by the King's wish, this historic 
occasion was made as informal as possible. Even the 
State trumpeters were not in atten- 
dance, and the Royal car came 
without an escort. 

Although the pomp and dignity of 
the City's hospitality had never 
before been more generously dis- 
played, there went with it a pleasant 
air of informality which was typified 
by the Duke and Duchess of York 
dancing 'The Merry Widow' waltz 
together, while, on the dais, the 
Queen sat and talked to the Prince 
of Wales and the King stood chatting 
to the Lady Mayoress. 

The civic palace of the City had 
become a hall of flowers. The 
general tone was a pale shade of 
pink, of carnations, hydrangeas and 
roses. Uniforms had been forbidden, 
and thus the magnificent gowns and 
jewels worn by the distinguished 
ladies present were afforded every 
opportunity of attaining their full 
glory. From their gallery^ Gog and 
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JUBILKE STREET TEA-PARTIES 

In jfiany ot the poorer districts of London, tea-patties 
tor children lucre held in the streets on the 
Jubilee Day. 
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Magog, the City giants, gazed on 
a scene of shimmering pearl and 
gold, rose and blue, a glittering 
mosaic of lilac, tawny satin, the fur^ 
edged, blue robes of the Common 
Councilmen, the scarlet sashes of 
diplomatists, the scarlet and gold of 
the powdered footmen, and the 
sparkle of diamonds and the flash of 
thousands of medals. 

Church and State, the Court, the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Law, the 
arts, industry, the Overseas Domi- 
nions — all were represented by one 
or two of their foremost figures. In 
all some two thousand guests were 
present, all anxiously awaiting the 
time when the two crimson and gold 
thrones, the only furnishing in the 
Great Hall, would be occupied. 
Above, the banners of the Guilds 
and City Companies hung over the 
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gay scene, and the treasure of the 

Guildhall had been brought out to 

grace the occasion : the golden Man- Cmdiij ; 

sion House plate ; the jewelled P}hicc is 

sceptre, with its Anglo-Saxon shaft 

and Its fifteenth century head ; the 

City Purse, the gift of Queen Elizabeth ; and the Charter 

of Liberties issued by William the Conqueror himself. 

At ten o^clock the King and Queen arrived, 
unheralded. While men bowed and women curtsied. 
Their Majesties walked across the Great Hall to the 
Library, where the Lord Mayor, on behalf of the City 
Corporation, presented them with a Jubilee gift — a 
beautiful clock of the Stuart period. Meanwhile dancing 
had restarted in the Hall, and a little while later the 
King and Queen returned and took up their seats on 
the dais. The Duke and Duchess of York danced 
together. The Prince of Wales joined the Queen and 
pointed out to her the banners and the finely carved 
roof. The Lord Mayor was brought into the conversa- 
tion for further details. It was deliciously informal. 
Even the departure of the Royal party was unostenta- 
tious. Few saw them go ; there was no formality, and 
the band did not stop. Even the City high oflEcials, 
who are old in the art of wedding easy dignity to 
special occasion, were heard to remark that an event 
of such historic importance and interest had never been 
celebrated by them with less pomp and pageantry. 

IN THE PROVINCES AND DOMINIONS 

I N every part not only of the country but of the Empire 
Jubilee Day was marked by some signal comme- 
moration in pageantry or prayer. London became the 
world*s news-centre, and although the corners of the 
earth were bound together by the miracle of wireless, 
this did not diminish in the slighest degree the demand 
for news as generally known, and special correspondents 
sent to describe the Jubilee scenes dispatched millions 
of words by telephone and cable to every part of the 
world. 

Even in London itself there were people who could 
take no part in the general rejoicing, owing to sickness 


CELEBRATIONS IN CARDIFF 

cc of Wales on heJialt of His Majesty visited 
0 attend the IVelsh Jubilee Celebiaiions. The 
seen here driving thioiigh Cardiff Castle on his 
'leay to the TT\u Mcinoiial and City Hall. 

or infirmity, but all that decoration, special privileges, 
presentations and extra fare could do to bring an 
atmosphere of jubilation was freely and willingly 
exploited. 

Nearly every street in every city, town and village 
of Great Britain was an avenue of waving colour ; where 
money had been short, love and loyalty had conspired 
to achieve wonders in home-made decorations, many 
of them in the long run far superior in taste and gaiety 
to their more expensive fellows. Throughout the country 
the day’s proceedings began with united church services 
of thanksgiving ; in some places this was held early so 
that people could join in the national thanksgiving by 
means of the radio at home ; at others the sounds and 
words of St. Paul’s came floating over the town market 
place or village green, where the populace had gathered. 

After the service the country towns turned to 
military, naval or Air Force parades, the villages to fairs 
and fetes, to carnivals and sports. But everywhere the 
afternoon belonged to the children and the aged. In 
poor streets, on village greens, in Church halls and in 
vicarage and country-house gardens tables were set for 
tea groaning under huge loads of buns and Jubilee 
‘mugs’. Tea parties were given for thousands at a time, 
and at Coventry 1,200 old folks of over seventy years 
sat down to a Jubilee dinner given by the town. 

Lords Lieutenants of the counties represented the 
King in the large towns, taking the salute at the marches 
past and acting as spokesmen for the people in the 
conveyance of loyal greetings. 

Night was the time for fireworks and for beacons. 
A nation-wide chain of fires was lit, starting from that 
in Hyde Park lit by the King in Buckingham Palace, 
and flashing from hilltop to hilltop from Surrey to the 
Chilterns, over to Dartmoor, up into the heart of Wales, 
on to the Midlands and north to Lancashire, over the 
Border to Scotland where floating beacons on rafts in 
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the lochs vied with the blazing tops of Ben Nevis and 
lesser peaks. And so to the Islands, to the Outer 
Hebrides, to Kyle, Gairloch, Dornie, Harris and Uist, 
which presented an unforgettable scene. 

Two thousand officially recognised beacon fires, and 
many more thousands of lesser bonfires blazed from end 
to end of the country at midnight on Jubilee Day. 

Throughout the Empire the weather was of the 
same kindliness as that which graced the London 
ceremonies. New Zealand, eleven hours ahead of 
London time, was the first to be able to greet the King, 
but here alone the weather would not co-operate. The 
celebrations lost nothing of ardour, however, and 
throughout the country, from the capital to 
the smallest back blocks township, enthusias- A"^**** ‘ 
tic loyalty was given its full expression. m ' 

In Australia each of the capitals celebrated ^ P 
with service and parade, with music and 
bonfires, with treats for the aged and the . ^ “ 
young. Canada rose at dawn to listen to 
the broadcast from St. Paul’s, and at Ottawa jpIg^M 
30,000 people gathered on Parliament Hill 
to welcome Lord and Lady Bessborough as 
they drove up to the accompaniment of 
chimes from the carillon of the Peace Tower. 

The city of St. John’s, Newfoundland, K 

turned out to watch 7,000 school children wk 

plant a row of Jubilee trees ; and the Kenya 
natives celebrated the occasion in feasting and 
dancing. 

All the British colonies in the towns of 
the Continent, from Stockholm to Vigo, from 
Bordeaux to Athens publicly celebrated the 
Jubilee with service and procession, fete or 
banquet ; and the radio made them one with 
every English-speaking f e 1 1 o w-p a t r 1 0 t central 

throughout the world. British Ambassadors 
the world over entertained in the name and h'nirt,u 
in the spirit or Jubilee. 
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THANKSGIVING 


A I the Thanksoii-in^ Scivicc held ni 
JLSt raiiTs on ^[ay n, to coinineinoi ate 
the t'leeiity-ti rtli aunreeisaiy of the 
Kiny''^ accession to the I'liione/ the Oniei 
of Scii'icc included an add) ess by the Aich- j 
bishop Of iantCfbuiy In the coin sc of \ 
this His (riace said: “Tieenty-pve veai^ 
have passed since the reip^n of oin beloved ! 
Soveieign began. Looking back upon them \ 
zee lealisc, as he of all men must, that l| 
mote peihaps than in any pievious pc nod \ 
or oil) long histoiy they have been yeais | 
or almost itnbiokcn anxiety and stiaui 
They began in an atmospheic of enibittci- \ 
ed party stiite. Into the midst of them \ 
tame suddenly the fieiccst oideal zehich \ 
the nation has evci been summoned to 
UHC .Since then have follozeed yeais of 
toilsome etroit in the midst of a leorld iesT 
less, bczeildei ed , bioken by the shock of 
zeai , to levive the trade and industiy on 
zehich the lives of multitudes depend and 
to nnd the bases of a settled peace. Vet 
beneath the tioiiblcd surface thcie has been 
in the life of our nation the deep undcifioze 
of a spnit or unity, confidence, and stead- 
fast strength That spiiit has found a 
centic in the 'Throne. Elsezehei c ancient 
monai chics have been sieept aieay by the 
stoinis of } evolution. Hoc the 'Throne has 
been established in ever stronger secuiity 
I cross the seas during these tivcnty-fivc 
yeais the attainment of full nationhood by 
the gieat Dominions has been ack no:, h'd g- 
ed The Empire has become a 1 .’lloz.sh'p 
of scll-govei ning peoples Yet then free- 
dom has not lessened but sti engthened 
loyalty to the one Commonieealth', and it 
IS in the one Tluone that they find the 
symbol and bond of their unity.’' 
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THE DUKP; OF GLOUCESTER IN BELFAST 
liiitcnufi the City Hall -.eith the Mayor for the Jubilee Celebialwni, 
in xehich ho icjicsented the Kine. 
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FLOODLIT GOVERNjMEXT HOUSE, CALCUTTA 

Gwal splashes of ted, white and blue light gave a stilkingly beautiful effect to Goveiiiwcni House in its blue-black 

sylvan setting on the Jubilee illmninatlon night. 


THE JUBILEE IN CALCUTTA 

T he festive Jubilee week in Calcutta opened on 
May 3t with a Silver Jubilee Ball and India Pageant 
at the Grand Hotel, followed by a police parade 
and an international football match on the 4th. The 
6th May, the Jubilee Day, was a day of great and varied 
festivities, which began in the early hours of the morning 
and continued till late at night. There were pujas and 
prayers in temples, pagodas, churches, synagogues and 
mosques all over the city in the morning ; at mid-day 
school-children and the poor of all communities and 
classes were feasted ; and in the evening there was a 
round of shows, illumination and display of fireworks. A 
commemoration military parade followed by a special 
aeroplane demonstration was held on the 7th, and on the 
yth, about 40.000 school-children were treated to free 
cinema shows. This brought the Jubilee week to a 
happy conclusion. 

PREPARATIONS 

The preparations for the celebrations had begun as 
early as the 30th March, when at a public meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta, called by the Sheriff, at the Town 
Hall, the necessary plans were made and a General Cele- 
bration Committee with a strong Executive Committee 
was formed to work them out. Maharaja Sir P. C. 
Tagore was elected President, the Sheriff of Calcutta, 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (since knighted) Secretary, and Mr. 
P. N. Tagore (since made a Raja) Treasurer of the Com" 
mittee, supported by several Sub-Committees, each in 
charge of a particular work. 

The ball and pageant at the Grand Hotel on the 3rd 
May was held under the distinguished patronage of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal and the Calcutta Jubi- 


lee Celebrations Committee. On Saturday, the 4th May, 
was celebrated the ‘‘Flag Day'\ when no less than 
7,00,000 flags were sold. In the morning there was 
a ceremonial parade of the Calcutta Police and Fire 
Brigade at the Police Training School. A unique feature 
of this parade was a contingent of guard-of-honour of 
fifty officers and men who were in the force before His 
Majesty ascended the Throne. The guard-of-honour, 
which was drawn up facing the parade at the entrance to 
the parade-ground, was under the command of two 
officers who were on special duty with Their Majesties 
when they visited Calcutta. 

In the afternoon an international football match was 
played in aid of the Calcutta Jubilee Fund by Indians 
against Europeans, for the Santosh Challenge Cup, spe- 
cially presented by the Raja of Santosh on this occasion. 
The game resulted in victory for the Indian side. 

THANKSGIVING SERVICES 

A Royal salute of thirty-one guns fired from Fort 
William heralded the dawn of the jubilee Day, the 6th of 
May. In the morning special thanksgiving services were 
held at St. PauPs Cathedral and St. Andrew's Church. In 
the former the Metropolitan delivered a special sermon. 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, the Governor of 
Bengal, who had come down early m the morning 
from Darjeeling to join the local celebrations, attended 
the services at both the churches. Later, he went to the 
Ellenborough Course in the muidcin to see the feeding of 
the poor. In the evening he held a special durbar at the 
Legislative Council Chamber when he distributed the 
King's Jubilee Medals. The recipients of the medal 
ranged from eminent scholars, scientists and University 
professors down to the ordinary ]Umadar who might have 
renHeted any meritorious service m any form. After 
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children together at one placet which would 
have been a great thing from the spectacular 
point of view, this method was followed for 
the sake of convenience* 

In the morning the pupils met in their 
schools to hear addresses from their teachers 
on topics appropriate to the occasion. They 
were treated to light refreshments. Excellent 
arrangements were made under the capable 
direction of Mr. C. C. Biswas, who was in 
charge of the School-Children Entertainment 
Committee, of which Mr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, was Chairman. The Education 
Department of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
under its able head, Mr. K. P. Chatto- 
padhyaya, rendered conspicuous service in 
this connection. 

In the evening most of the schools illu- 
minated their own buildings as part of the 
general scheme of illumination. 


V. Chattel }€€ 


one place constituted a re- 
markable feat of organisa- 
tion, and It was mainly due 
to efficient service rendered 
by these volunteers that the 
feeding went off so smooth- 
ly* His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson who attended the 
feeding was evidently 
pleased with the arrange- 
ments. Several ladies and 
gentlemen, both Indian 
and European, also visited 
the place, and the members 
of the Executive Commit- 
tee, headed by the Maharaja 
Tagore, were in constant 
attendance* 

The Corporation of Cal- 
cutta provided some forty 
tanks for the storage of drinking water and 
also made adequate lavatory and conservancy 
arrangements. Those who had occasion to 
visit the spot were greatly impressed by the 
liberality of the citizens of Calcutta who 
made this feast a great success. The Marwari 
community of Calcutta bore the entire cost of 
feding the Hindu poor* 

Food was also distributed to about 1,500 
poor members of the Christian community in 
their homes or in recognized institutions, 
most of them being indigent Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Four hundred poor Chinese 
were fed in the Chinese quarters of the town. 

ENTERTAINMENT OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

The school-children of Calcutta, about 
1,25,000 in number, were entertained in their 
respective schools* Instead of massing the 
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BRATACHARI SPORTS 

In the afternoon, near the 
Ochterloney Monument in 
the maidaYif there was a dis- 
play of physical feats by 
about one thousand Brata- 
chari boys and girls. A 
huge crowd assembled there 
to witness the performance. 
The programme, which 
opened with a song of salu- 
tation to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor and *'yeir' 
to the Mahapalak, His 

entrance to the poor- 
feeding PANDATv 

T kitty thousand poor Hindus 
and Muslims were fed inside a 
specially erected pandal. 
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JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS IN CALCUTTA 
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Excellency the Governor, consist- 
ed of a series of entertaining indi- 
genous dances such as the kathi, 
dhalif raibeshe, jhtimiir and bauL 
Every item of the performance 
was excellently executed under 
the direction of a number of well- 
known exponents of the art. 

With dusk came the illumina- 
tions, and throughout Calcutta 
they were on a most spectacular 
scale. Chownnghee, Esplanade, 

Park Street, Chittaranjan Avenue, 

Government Place, Old Court 
House Street, Dalhousie Square, 

Clive Street were the chief centres 
of popular attraction. Mam roads, 
particularly those running in the 
vicinity of the large number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, 
were blocked from kerb to kerb 
with vehicular traffic. Pavements 
were no less congested with pedes- 
trians. In Chownnghee, cars of 
all kinds were often as many as 
SIX and seven abreast. At junc- 
tions, cars, buses and horse-drawn 
carriages and rickshaws, all heavi- 
ly laden with sight-seers bent on 
viewing the illumination, became 
inextricably mixed. Along the 
whole route past Government 
House and the Council Chamber, 
pedestrians flocked in thousands, 
young and old, and m the direc- 
tion of the Victoria Memorial and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
the crowd was, perhaps, the largest, 

THE ILLUMINATIONS 

Around the magnificently lit buildings, thousands 
of sight-seers lingered, greatly impressed by miracles of 


light wrought by the experts in 
modern flood illumination. There 
was the towering and slender 
Ochterloney Monument, rearing 
Its white column to the sky and 
crowned with red and blue. The 
great dome of the Victoria 
Memorial, bathed in soft beams 
from concealed sources, gave the 
illusion of a transparency lit from 
within, — a delicate effect m con- 
trast to the bold sea of light that 
drenched the Legislative Council 
Chamber, and the great splashes 
of red, white and blue that gave a 
strikingly beautiful effect to 
Government House in its blue- 
black shadowy sylvan setting. 

The illumination of the Writers’ 
Building was confined to white 
light on the centre colonnade and 
surmounting pediments, which, 
when viewed across the water 
from the opposite side of Dal- 
housie Square, was indeed impres- 
sive. A particularly arresting 
sight was the St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which was floodlit on its southern 
side with plain white light show- 
ing off the lines of its architecture, 
particularly when viewed from 
Lower Circular Road across the 
tank. Other public buildings 
which were floodlighted by 
similar schemes were the domes of 
the Lascar Memorial, the General Post Office and St. 
Andrew’s Church, whilst a scheme of white floodlight 
was arranged for the west side of the Prmsep’s Memorial. 

THE king’s message 

Those who stayed out a little longer at night to 



the: ^vIaharaja tagore 

Much of the success of the Jubilee Week 
in Calcutta zeas due to the lead and 
guidance that Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Coomai Tagoje gave to the Celebrations 
Committee of lehich he leas the Piesident. 
The Maharaja, it may be recalled, u'as 
selected by Lord Curz'on to represent the 
city of Calcutta at the Coronation ceremony 
of King-Empeioj Edieard T7/ in igo 2 . ' 
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A. F. ABDUU ALl 


A. C. BAXERJEE 


C. C. BISWAS 


A varied programme of celebrations extending ovei neaily a veeek ivas put through with perfect smoothness by 
the initiative and organization of the Sheiift of Calcutta, Sir Huim Gnrzxwi, as he now is. Thirty thousand 
poor Muslims and Hindus zeerc fed on the ‘Maidan' under the supervision of Mr A. F M Abdui, Ali 
and Mr, A. C. Baxerjee lespectively, constituting a remarkable feat of organization, zchich was again in evid- 
ence in the entcitainment of nearly a lakh and a half school-children of Calcutta under the direction of 
Mr. C. C. Biswas assisted by the Education Department of the Corpoiation of Calcutta 
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JUBILEE SPORTS AND PARADES IN CALCUTTA 

1. “Bratachari” Gms puying ‘uthi'; 2. Indian Cavai^ry marching past, 3 Int: 
ON THE ‘Maidan’; 4. Tractor-drawn guns of the Bengae Artieeery (x\.F.)’ on the 
War-Dance; 6. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division ‘Taking the vSaeui 

THE March; 7. The Poeice Parade. 
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THE GOVERNOR INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR ^ 
His Excellency Sir John Ando son, Governor of Bengal, icho came 
do'icn Doni IhDjeeling to Calcutta to participate in the celebrations 
on the Jubilee Day, held a Durbar for the distribution of the 
Jubilee Medals He is seen here inspecting the CAiard of Honour 
prior to entering the Bengal Legislative Council chamber u'here\ - 
the Durbar h'as held. 


sec the illuminations were privileged to hear the 
message of the King^Emperor to his people broadcast 
from the Buckingham Palace. In his address, His Majesty, 
who had been * 'deeply touched by all the greetings,” 
which had reached him from the Dominions, Colonies 
and India, exhorted his subjects to give their country of 
their best. At the end of the address His Majesty 
seemed to be so overcome with emotion that his words 
were almost inaudible to listeners-in in Calcutta. Loud- 
speakers were installed at Dalhousie Square, Eden 
Gardens, Curzon Gardens, Presidency General Hospital 
and Medical College Hospital, College 
Square, Howrah Mmdarif Carmichael Hospital, 
in the Maidan near the Tattoo Ground and 
Victoria Memorial, Allen Garden, Park Street, 

Ballygunge Park and Continental Hotel, from 
which His Majesty's broadcast message was 
relayed. Earlier, His Excellency the Viceroy 
had broadcast a special message thanking His 
Majesty for his constant interest in the wel- 
fare of all his subjects in India. 

MILITARY PARADE 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 7th May, 
a commemoration military parade was held 
on the Maidan. Amongst the regiments that 
took part in the parade were the Bengal 
Artillery (A* F.), a detachment of the 15th 
Lancers, Calcutta Light Horse (A. F.), the 
Fortress Company, the ist Devonshire Regi- 
ment, Calcutta and Presidency Batallion (A. 

F.), Calcutta Scottish (A. F,), 27th Rajputs, 
and the University Corps (A. F.), the Ex- 
Servicemen's Association, the Armed Police, 
the Eastern Frontier Rifles, the Mercantile 
Marine, the Fire Brigade, St. John’s Ambul- 
ance Corps, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and the 
Salvation Army. There was the firing of the 


customary salute of guns and feu-de-joie and 
the playing of the National Anthem by the 
band of the Devonshire Regiment. The 
parade stretchd over a frontage of nearly half 
a mile. During the march past, the salute 
was taken by Mr. A. J. Dash, Commissioner, 
Presidency Division. There was a demons- 
tration of aerial flights, a fleet of aeroplanes 
droning overhead, all through during the pro- 
gress of the parade. In the afternoon a com- 
bined rally of the three Scouts Associations 
was held under the direction of Mr. K. C. De, 
the Asst* Provincial Commissioner, preceded 
by a route march from the Cenotaph. 

FIREWORKS 

Towards the close of the day, a fireworks 
display began on the southern glacis of Fort 
William. The main idea of this display was 
to give a free demonstration of fireworks to 
as many citizens of Calcutta as possible, and 
the programme was arranged to consist 
chiefly of aerials, that is to say, rockets and 
shells, which burst at a height, so that even 
those in the back rows of the crowd could see 
most of the programme. 

A large area in the best position was reserved for 
children up to twelve years of age from the various 
schools. The display, which lasted for about an hour 
and a half, was striking. At night the programme of 
illuminations was repeated as on the previous day. 

On Thursday, the 9th May, about 40,000 school- 
children were treated to free cinema shows. Thirty- 
three cinema houses co-operated with the Celebrations 
Committee, some giving two and some three perform- 
ances during the day. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF SCHOOL-CHIEDREN 


Pupils of a local girls' school celebrating the Jubilee with music 
and sweets. 
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Kinsey Brothers, xSimla 


FLOODLIT VICEREGAL LODGE AT SIMLA 


'iliroughout the Jubilee Week the Viceregal Lodge at Simla was a pretty sight beautifully floodlit. 


IN INDIAN CITIES AND STATES 

SIMLA 

F rom the smallest town to the largest city, all 
India celebrated the Silver Jubilee o£ Their 
Majesties with thanksgiving services^ gun-salutes, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires, feeding of the 
poor, and free entertainments of children* They began 
m Simla, the summer capital of India, with an open-air 
thanksgiving service on the Ridge at which over six 
thousand people attended, including the Viceroy and 
Countess of Willingdon, the Commander-in-Chief and 
Lady Chetwode, members of the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and their wives and all high civil and 
military officials. 

The service was followed by many impressive 
ceremonies, the most important of which was the 
military tattoo held at Annandale. After this came the 
display of fire-works on the Ridge on May 7* A crowd 
of 25,000 people, perhaps the largest assembled in 
Simla, witnessed this magnificent performance. Earlier 
in the evening. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon were present at a benefit cinema 
show at the Prince of Wales Theatre in aid of the Jubilee 
Fund. The picture shown was **The Soul of a Nation’', 
portraying the story of the British people from the 
beginning of the present century. Another item of 
interest was the Khattak dance by the loth Baluch 
Regiment, the participants shouting shrill battle cries, 
waving curved swords in the air, their dark hair flying 
wildly with the vigour of their movements, manifest- 
ing the instinct of fight in its wildest, most untamed 
and yet gayest form. Besides, there was illumination 
all over the city on a most generous scale. All build- 
ings and shops were illuminated and decorated with 
flags. The Mall was thronged with people up to a 
late hour at night. The streets were crowded with 


people as mixed as you could get anywhere — sanSf boiled 
shirts, uniforms and dhoties mingling together, an 
immense variety of faces from Tibetans with bobbed 
hair and high Mongolian cheek-bones, to Pathans with 
beards,, all participating in the festivities which showed 
their common allegiance to one King. 

DELHI 

Delhi was no less a magnificent spectacle than 
Simla on the Jubilee Day, due perhaps to the official 
efforts specially concentrated on this young capital of 
ancient India. At night it looked like a fairyland, more 
wonderful than any that princesses ever beheld in the 
most daring of fairy tales. Illuminations were on the 
grandest scale. To fountains, green avenues of trees, 
glittering watercourses, the stately line of the vista 
itself, the lofty and dignified structure of the Secre- 
tariat, the eyes of New Delhi dwellers had long become 
accustomed. But here was a transformation such as 
only an artist could have created. No wonder that 
people poured out in tens of thousands to feast their 
eyes on this new vision of delight and entrancement. 

Earlier in the day impressive scenes were witnessed 
at the ceremonial parade held at the Garrison Parade 
Ground, in the cantonments, and a special Jubilee mela 
was organized at the Fort, which continued for seven 
days. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Willingdon came down from Simla to witness the final 
day’s programme. Delhi will long remember the Jubilee 
— not least because of the mela and the entertainment 
provided by the New Delhi Municipal Committee in 
Connaught Place. There were also sports, displays by 
school children, stirring music by the pipe and drum 
band of the ist Kumaon Rifles, and the ever-popular 
fireworks. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, scholars from many 
schools, and boys of the Reformatory School lent colour 
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to the occasion. An elaborate programme including the 
building of the Union Jack^ a slow cycle race, putting, 
ping-pong, a May-pole dance and lantern drill was 
performed. The Chief Commissioner distributed the 
prizes. 

BOMBAY 

In Bombay the Silver Jubilee celebrations com- 
menced with thanksgiving services in many of the 
churches, mosques and temples. The entire city put on 
a gay appearance and the streets were ablaze with flags, 
festoons and illuminations. The entire area from Apollo 
Bunder to Crawford Market was one sea of multi- 
coloured lights. In the morning a rally of Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides was held at the Cooperage, which was 
addressed by His Excellency Lord Brabourne, the 
Governor of Bombay. His Excellency explained to 
them the meaning of the British Empire. He said that 
the most striking thing about it was that it was truly 
democratic. Just as the British Empire stood for 
democracy so had the King-Emperor stood for every- 
thing that democracy meant. 


During the day there was a naval pageant in the 
R.M.S. Yards followed later by a State banquet at 
Government House. 

ALLAHABAD 

In Allahabad at a Durbar held on May 6th at which 
the Commissioner presided, tributes were paid to Their 
Majesties. The Commissioner then presented the 
Jubilee medals and Sanads, There was a large attendance 
at the Jubilee Parade held in the morning, 
Sir Mahommad Suleiman, the Chief Justice, taking the 
salute. Services were held in all the churches and 
Hindus offered prayers at Tnvem Sangam. Moslems also 
held congregational prayers in mosques. A special func- 
tion was held at the High Court when the Chief Justice 
addressed the members of the Bench and Bar. 

POONA 

In cars and lorries, on cycles and on foot, 
enormous crowds passed through all the thoroughfares 
of Poona to view the illuminations organized in con- 
nection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations of Their 
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THANKSGIVING SB^RVICB) AT SIMLA 


The Jubilee TJia}iksgiving Service at Simla, the Summer Capital of the Government of India, was held on the Ridge, 
attended by His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by Countess of Willingdon and other members of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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Majesties" reign* All public 
buildings in the cantonment 
and in the city were most efEec- 
tively flood-lit, the most strike 
ing being the Cenotaph. 
About 30,000 to 40,000 people 
thronged the racecourse to see 
the military tattoo, which was 
a great success and which 
ended with a brilliant display 
of fireworks. 

MADRAS 

Madras began the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations with a 
salute of 31 guns fired from 
the Fort in the morning. A 
ceremonial parade by the 2nd 
Battalion of the Suffolk Regi- 
ment was held and thanksgiv- 
ing services were held in 
churches, temples and other 
religious institutions. There 
was a large influx of people to 
the city who took advantage of 
concession rates offered by the 
Railways to participate in the 
celebrations. 

NAGPUR 
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Klein and Peyerl, Madras 

JUBIUKI5 IIXU^^IIXATIOXS IN MADRAS 


Jubilee illmninations in Madias were carried on in 
an extensive scale. One of the finest spectacles was 
the Victoria Techniccil Institute. 


including the Government 
House and other principal edi- 
fices, were brilliantly illuminat- 
ed and decorated with flags. 
His Excellency visited the feed- 
ing of the poor, and, at night, 
drove round the city witness- 
ing illuminations. 

PATNA 

The Divisional Commis- 
sioner attended the military 
and police parade held in cele- 
bration of Their Majesties" 
Silver Jubilee on the maidan 
at Bankipore. A salute of 22 
guns was fired on the arrival of 
the Commissioner, who review- 
ed a company of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment and took 
the salute. The Commissioner 
then presented the Jubilee 
medals to the recipients. All 
the principal buildings in the 
city were illuminated at night 
with multi-coloured lights. 

SHILLONG 

The Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tions commenced at Shillong 


Nagpur donned festive garb on May 6, when the 
Jubilee celebrations commenced with a ceremonial 
parade at which the Commissioner took the salute. A 
procession with Their Majesties" portraits, prayers, fire- 
works and illuminations were included in the 
programme. 


with a special service held at Welsh-Presbyterian 
Church followed by a military parade on the cricket 
ground where His Excellency the Governor distributed 
the Jubilee medals. In the evening a mela was held 
at the racecourse where agricultural and horticultural 
shows were arranged. Khasi dance with characteristic 
costumes formed an interesting feature of the mela, A 


RANGOON 

Jubilee celebrations commenced in Rangoon with 
thanksgiving services 

were transformed into ^ F. F. 

a dreamland by multi- JUBILEE 


rally of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides was also held in 
the evening followed by a hockey match between the 

Khasis and the Euro- 


HYDERABAD 
The Jubilee celebra- 
tions were no less 
splendid and colourful 
in the Indian States. 




JUBILEE IN BOMBAY 


Throughout His Exalt- 
ed Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 
the Jubilee was observ- 
|MpK ed as a public holiday. 
Military sports were 
held at the Feteh Mai- 
JWm dan in the presence of 
the Nizam himself, 
while the Town Hall, 


a dreamiana Dy mum- crardens 

coloured illuminations. Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Brdboiirne drove in state to attend ^ ^ " 

' Thanksgiving Service at St. Thomas Cathedral. nvderaoaa nroai 


Government buildings. 


Hyderabad Broad and 
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QITETTA. SAXDE:NrAX IMEMORIAL HALL ILLUMINATED 


Meter Gauge Railway stations, the Secunderabad station 
and Municipal Corporation Hall were illuminated and 
decorated. Sweets were distributed by the Municipality 
to orphans and poor children at various centres in the 
city. On May 7 and 8, arrangements were made for the 
feeding of the poor, and distribution of clothes. A 
Military Tattoo organized by the Military authorities in 
Secunderabad on May 16 was a most impressive spectacle. 

The closing day of the Jubilee, May 18, was 
observed throughout Hyderabad and Secunderabad by 
illumination of public buildings. Apart from the 
personal contribution of Rs. 25,000 made by His 
Exalted Highness himself. His Exalted Highness's 
Government have contributed Rs. 2,00,000 towards the 
Jubilee Fimd. 

INDORE 

At Indore, on May 6, Their Majesties' Silver 
Jubilee celebrations commenced with the firing of a 
Royal salute by the Holkar State Artillery. Alms were 
distributed to the poor and special food was supplied 
to the prisoners in the Central Jail. Prayers were offered 
in the State temple, (Gopal Mandir), private temples, 
mosques and Agyari. In the evening, the palaces, the 
public buildings and private houses were illuminated. 
There was also a display of bonfires on the hills. 

On Tuesday, May 7, a fete was held at 
Biscoe Park, which was attended by large 
crowds of people. Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and Maharani visited the fete, 
which concluded with a display of fireworks. 

On May 8, sweets were distributed to school 
children and sports were arranged at all the 
educational institutions. In the evening the 
Boy Scouts gave a display of camp fire. In 
the evening of May 10, Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and Maharani held a banquet to 
commemorate the Jubilee, at which Jubilee 
medals were presented by His Highness to 
the recipients. 

His Highness the Maharaja contributed 
a sum of Rs. 75,000 towards the Silver 
Jubilee Fund. 


PATIALA 

At Patiala, as at Indore, prayers were offer- 
ed at all places of worship ; food was distri- 
buted among the poor throughout the day ; 
sweets were given to students of schools and 
colleges, prisoners in jails and inmates of 
leper asylums, poor houses and orphanages 
all over the State. A public fair was held at 
the race-course. State buildings were illumi- 
nated at night. One hundred and twenty- 
five prisoners were released. A general re- 
mission of a day's labour was granted to all 
prisoners. 

BHOPAL 

At dawn guns boomed from the fort to 
start the celebrations ; prayers were offered. 
At noon H. H. the Ruler of Bhopal declared 
open a carnival at the request of Princess Taj 
Abida Sultan, heiress-apparent of Bhopal and 
President of the Jubilee Committee. After 
sunset private and public buildings were illuminated. 
There was a banquet and references were made to 
His Majesty's rule. His Highness presented Jubilee 
medals to civil and military officers and representatives 
of the public. The State servants and public have 
collect^ one lakh of rupees, which will be spent on the 
extension of existing medical relief to women in the 
State in commemoration of this auspicious occasion. 

BARODA 

Great enthusiasm marked the Jubilee celebrations in 
Baroda city which was crowded by many visitors from 
the surrounding country. The great event of the 
Jubilee day was a big mela at the public park at which 
there were displays of wrestling, dancing and singing 
by nautch girls, feats of magic and joy-rides. 

In a durbar held in Luxmivilas Palace, Lt.-Col. 
Evans-Gordon handed over to the Yuvaraj a kharita 
addressed to the Maharaja Saheb by the Viceroy. A 
copy of It was read by the Resident after which a Royal 
salute of 31 guns was fired by the State Artillery. 

At the durbar the Yuvaraj conveyed the following 
message from His Highness to His Majesty: 

“His Highness and the people of the State beg to 
tender their loyal felicitations to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on the auspicious occasion of the completion 



Shankar & Co , Mysoie 

THE PALACE AT MYSORE 
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o£ the 25th year of his glorious and beneficent reign and 
pray to Almighty that His Majesty may be spared for 
many more years and continue in his exalted position 
to be a source of light and happiness and strength to 
the Princes and people of India/" 

Jubilee medals were presented to several nobles and 
high officers of the State* 

JODHPUR 

Jubilee celebrations in Jodhpur opened with a Royal 
salute of 1 01 guns on Monday at Raikabagh Palacet 
which was attended by all Sardars and senior officials. 
Before the investituret His Highness the Maharaja 
received Lt.-Col. H* M. Wightwickt A.-'G.-G., Western 
Rajputana States^ who delivered a kharita from the 
Viceroy. 

Prisoners were released or were given remission of 
sentences and the cancellation of debts, amounting to 
Rs. 8^ lakhs, was then announced. In the evening, a 
great crowd attended an **At Home"" and sports meeting 
and a fireworks display. The Maharaja and Maharani 
were present. At night all the mam buildings were 
illuminated. 

TRAVANCORE 

At a durbar held for the first time since the acces" 
sion to gadi by the present Maharaja, Colonel Garstin, 
Agent to the Governor-General, handed the Maharaja, 
the Viceroy’s khantaf which was read by the Dewan. 
The Durbar closed with the customary distribution of 
attar and pan suparu 

The kharita from the Viceroy to the Maharaja of 
Travancore expressed sincere pleasure at the preparations 
which the Maharaja has made in order to commemorate 
the Jubilee and gratification at this spontaneous expres- 
sion of loyalty and affection. It referred to the 
magnificent example of duty and service set by His 
Majesty which has gained the whole-hearted devotion 
and loyalty of all his subjects throughout the Empire. 
KASHMIR 

The Jubilee celebrations in Kashmir were held with 
great pomp. Two days of cloud and rain were 
succeeded by a bright and sunny day. May 6th was 
observed as a public holiday throughout the State and 
prayers were offered at all places of worship. A 
picturesque procession of gaily decorated boats, manned 
by the Kashmir Boy Scouts, proceeded down the river 
Jhelum at noon, and was watched by large holiday 
crowds from both the banks. 

A grand Jubilee fete took place in the Residency 
grounds. A chain of bonfires was lit up at night by 
the Boy Scouts* It stretched from the Banihal Pass to 
Kohala, a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

BIKANER 

The momentous events of the greatest import to 
the Empire which had taken place during the twenty- 
five years of Their Majesties" reign were referred to by 
the heir-apparent of Bikaner at a State banquet, while 
proposing the health of Their Imperial Majesties. A 
departure from the usual practice of not saying any- 
thing in proposing the loyal toast was made by the heir- 
apparent on the occasion. He added that it was a matter 
of pride and gratification to them in Bikaner that his 
father, the Maharaja, was officially present at the Jubilee 
celebrations in London. 

JAIPUR 

The celebrations began in Jaipur with the firing 


of a Royal salute from Nahargarh Fort. Thanksgiving 
services were held in various churches, temples, mosques 
and other places of worship, and were attended by a 
large number of people. 

Many poor people, including women and children, 
were fed by the State and prominent citizens. The 
Maharaja held a Jubilee Durbar in the City Palace in 
the afternoon, which was attended by officials and 
Sardars. 

At night the city presented a gay appearance with 
decorations and illuminations of the bazars and private 
and public buildings. A State banquet was held at 
Rambagh Palace* Boy Scouts, numbering about 500, 
held a rally at the Rammewar Garden and the Scout 
Headquarters was beautifully illuminated. 

In the morning 8,000 school children assembled in 
the College lawn and 1,000 girls at the women’s park 
to offer prayers for Their Majesties. 

JAMNAGAR 

The Jubilee celebrations opened with the firing of 
a Royal salute of loi guns. There was then a parade 
of all the State forces. At the Durbar held in the 
Durbargarh, a happy and prosperous life was wished 
for Their Majesties. District durbars were also held in 
the principal talukas of the State. Thanksgiving services 
were held, followed by the distribution of sweets to 
school children and of alms to the poor. The illumina- 
tions of the palaces, the Summair Sports Club, Willing- 
don Crescent and other public and private buildings 
attracted a large number of spectators. 

GWALIOR 

At Gwalior a banquet was held on May 6, at the 
Palace to celebrate the Jubilee, and was followed by 
fireworks. Celebrations started in the morning with the 
firing of the Royal salute from the Fort. Thanksgiving 
services were held in all places of worship. At night 
public buildings were illuminated in the city. A Darbar 
was held at Karwar in the afternoon. In the evening 
there were fireworks and illuminations. There was a 
police parade in the morning. 

KOHLAPUR 

Prayers for Their Majesties" long life and prosperity 
were held in churches, temples and mosques m Kohlapur. 
Sweets were distributed to school-children. A Jubilee 
fete and a grand durbar formed the chief events of the 
Jubilee programme. The durbar held at the New Palace 
was a most brilliant function. At the durbar the Agent 
to the Governor-General in the Deccan States delivered a 
kharita from the Viceroy to the Maharaja. The kharita 
referred to the progress of the State and the example 
set by His Majesty in duty and service. The Maharaja 
replying, expressed the hope that his State would 
assume its rightful place in Greater India. The Silver 
Jubilee medals were then distributed to the recipients. 

MYSORE 

Through departmental aid and co-operation of the 
city, district and local committees, thanksgiving services 
were conducted in all temples, mosques and churches 
in celebration of Their Majesties" Silver Jubilee. The 
poor were fed and given clothes. There were bhajans, 
and harikathas. Illuminations were arranged for all 
public buildings. The school children^ and inmates ox 
orphanages, hospitals and other charitable institutions 
were entertained. There were sports, fireworks and 
bonfires. 
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S« THE HNG-EMPEROE’S JUBILEE MESSAGE 


adcasit to Iiig People 



T the close o£ this memorable day, I must thank my people everywhere. Yet how 
can I express what is in my heart, after what I saw this morning as I passed 
through cheering multitudes to and from St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Morbs cannot express my thanks and feelings. I can only thank you, my very dear 
people, with the Queen, and I thank you from the depths of our hearts for all the 
loyalty, and may I say, the love which this day, and always, you have given us. 

S dedicate myself to your service for the years that may be given to me. I look 
back on the past with thankfulness to God. My people and I have gone through great 
trials and difficulties together and they are not yet over. In the midst of this day’s 
rejoicings, I grieve that numbers of my people are still without work. We ought to 
think of them and also of those who are suffering from any form of disablement, of the 
sympathy and help that we can give them. 

S hope that during this Jubilee year, all who can, will do their utmost to find 
them work and give them help. Whatever difficulties may be in store for us, 
I am persuaded that, with God’s help, they can be overcome if we meet them with 
confidence, courage and unity. So I look forward to the future with faith and hope. 

Hi is to the young that the future belongs, and I trust that with the schemes 
inaugurated by my dear son, the Prince of Wales, many of them throughout this country 
may be helped in mind, body and character to become useful citizens. 

^nb to the children, I would like to send a special message. Let me say this to 
them whom my words may reach. I want you to remember that in days to come, you 
will be citizens of a great Empire. As you grow up, always try to do your best and, when 
the time comes, be ready and proud to give your country the best of your work, your 
time and your labour, 

% have been greatly touched by all the greetings which have come to me to-day 
from my Dominions and Colonies, from India and from this country. My heart goes out 
to all who might be listening to me now. Wherever you may be, here at home, in town 
or village, or in some far off corner of the Empire — or it might be on the high seas — ^let 
me end my words to you with those which Queen Victoria used after the Diamond Jubilee 
38 years ago : — 

From my heart, I thank my loyal people, may God bless them. 

Buckingham Palace, 

May 6 , 1935. 
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CALCUTTA WATER-SUPPLY 


Guaranteed 
Rust Preventive 
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TALLAH^TANK 

Is one of the largest Overhead Water Tanks in the world, 320 feet square by 16 feet deep, holding 
9,000,000 gallons of water- The top of the Tank is 110 feet from the ground- 

The inside of the Tank and the superstructure has been painted with two coats of 

BLACK BOWRANITE. 

The outside of the Tank with two coats of VALAMOID GLOSSY WHITE. 

Complete literature will gladly be sent on request. 


MACFARIiANE <& CO., LTD. 

18. TANGRA ROAD, ENTALLY, 
CALCUTTA. 
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(ilVES YOU 
NORE ROUS 

TUE SAME 
MONEY 


ENQUIRIES 

are invited relatins: 
to the use of Tar 
in the construction 
and surfacing of 


TAR-surfaced roads are simple and inexpensive 
to lay and never reach the dangerous slippery 
condition that one meets with so often. Every 
new road that is laid should be made with Tar, 
And every old road that needs a dressing should 
be sprayed with tar, hot, and lightly rolled with 
approved chippings immediately afterwards. 

The result will be more roads for the same 
money and greater safety to the public. 



/%/7ff//;7/4fe/?te-TURNER,MORRISON&CO,LTl,6.LYon5Ran^e.CAlCIJTTA. 
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FOR YOUR SAFETY 


CONSULT 


NEW INDIA 


THE LEADING COMPOSITE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF INDIA 


It Kas a record of 
uninterrupted pro- 
gress since its in- 
ception m the year 

1919 


It is the largest com- 
p o s i t e Company 
of India with a 
Strong Board of 
Directors composed 
of Indian business- 
men of inter- 
national repute. 


It provides cover 
at reasonable rates 
for almost every 
eventuality c o m - 
mon to everyday 
life. 


Authorised Capital Rs. 6,00,00, 


I Its Capital IS among 
t the largest in the 


■world. 


Subscribed Capital Rs* 3,56,05,275 | 

Paid-up Capital Rs. 71,21,055 t 


Funds 


I It IS a purely Indian 
I institution with a 
t world organisation. 


(as at 31-3-34) Rs. 1,65,94,957 ■ 

Annual Premium 

income exceeds Rs. 80,00,000 

’ tractive plans and 

Claims paid exceed Rs. 6,00,00,000 : 

„ Its L 1 f e P o 1 1 c y- 
^ holders. 


Low expense ratio, sound investment Policy, a huge Capital and 
enormous reserves, a large volume of business from abroad, 
able management of affairs, courteous and prompt settlement 
of claims, are some of the characteristics of New India. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Sir Nowro.ti B. Svkl\tv\l\, Kt., C.I.E. (Chairman) 
F. E. Dinshaw, Esq. (Vice-Chairman) 

Sir L\lubhai Samaldas, Kt., C I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze Sethna, Kt., O.B.E. 
Sir Sor\bji N. Pochkh\nawalla, Kt. 

Sir Cursow N. Wadia, Kt., C.I.E. 


Ambvlal Sarabhvi, Esq. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I. 

The Hon'rle Sirdar Sir Sulemw C\ssnuy Mitita, 
Kt., C.I.E. 

J. D. Ghandy, Esq. 

R\mnivas Ramnarain, Esq. 


Place all your Insurance business with the largest, safest and strongest Composite Indian 

Insurance Institution. 

THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Offering Complete FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT AND LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE. 
Head Office ; BOMBAY. Calcutta Office : 100, CLIVE STREET. 
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•Mackintosh ^ ^ 

^^^BuRN ltd. 

1834 1935 

T hroughout the twenty-five years of 
His Majesty's Reign we have been asso- 
ciated with the design and construction of a 
large share of the more important buildings 
erected in Calcutta and its vicinity 



Our exceptional wide range of knowledge 
appertaining to Design and all forms of 
Building Construction, Reinforced Concrete, 
Structural and Sanitary Engineering is at 

your Service 
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SHOW-ROOMS ILLUMINATED FOR THEIR MAJESTIES’ SILVER JUBILEE 
CELEBRATIONS-MAY 1935 

CONSULT US ON ANY FUEL PROBLEM IN YOUR HOME 
OFFICE OR FACTORY 

GAS 

FOR LIGHTING, HEATING, COOKING AND POWER 


THE ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LTD. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 

FOR COOKERS, GEYSERS, FURNACES, &c. 

CALL AT OUR SHOW-ROOMSl: 

58, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD 
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For Smokers to whom Quality 
is first consideration. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. MACROPOLO & CO., LD. 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - DELHI 








CAVANDER'S MAGNUMS 

{In tins of 50 s and in packets 
of lO's— plain or cork tipped) 

The Big Cigarette with the Big Gift 



1 1 ^ the most popular cigarette imported into INDIA 

WITH OR WITHOUT COUPON GUARAMTEED MANUFACTURED IN LONDON, ENGLAND 
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BUY 

BRITANNIA 

BI5CUIT5 

★ 




WMi 


THE BRITANNIA BISCUIT CO., LTD. 


TN quality they are 
unsurpassable — in 
price they are cheap. 
Made from best ingre- 
dients Britannia 
Biscuits are always 
fresh, and good whole- 
some food for invalids 
and children. They 
build up health and 
strength. 


IV1ANUFACTUPERS OF 33 VARIETIES 


NAPIER PAINT WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

ALL GRADES OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, &c. 


FINANCED, MANAGED AND MANNED BY INDIANS 
SUPPLIES MAJOR QUANTITIES OF ITS PRODUCTS 

TO 

THE INDIAN STORES DEPT., ARMY DEPT., ALL INDIAN 
RAILWAYS, P. W. D. AND OTHER PUBLIC BODIES 


Head Oliice : — 3, Matisil Street, CALCUTTA 
Works Cobra, CALCUTTA 
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0 ^ HIGH CLASS 


W Br/CUIjy £- BARLEy 

M a. r\ L-J c t u n e r- s 

CALCUTTA -I- BOMBAY 


Manufacturers" of 

THE BEST AND THE PUREST INDIAN SWEETMEATS 

PRODUCED FROM MILK OF ITS OWN DAIRY 

(THE ONLY SHOP IN CALCUTTA) 

Specialities of its Excellent “SHONE PAPRI” 

UNANIMOUSLY APPRECIATED 


Main — 130/4, Bowbazar Street 

Phone No. B. B. 1748 


Branch — P. 9, Taltala jAvenue 

Phone No. Cal. 5451- 
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A Good Plumbing Work 


ENSURES 


5 




Sound and trouble-free Living \ 


CONSULT 

S. K. CHAKRA VARTI LTD. 

SANITARY ENGINEERS 

Mission Row /. U. O^LCUTTAl 


1 


I 


WWW^VWm 




The Thrilling Sensation of 

KISHORI LAL KHETRI’S 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

BISWANATH HAIR OIL 

This invaluable hair tonic has commended 
a most enviable stand in the regime of 
o hair oils 

KISHORI LAL KHETRI 

3, Beadon Street, - - CALCUTTA 

P. 0. Box No. 11407 

R K. S H A W 

: MANTLE WORKS 

► The Biggest Mantle Factory in India 

^ Manufacturers of: 

^ All kinds of Incandescent Soft and Hard 

1 Mantles of Best Quality 

i 

; B. K. SHAW (Mantle Works) 

► 3, Beadon Street, - CALCUTTA 

► 

,, Wonderful Season Flowers for preparing an excellent 

: SODEPORE GLASS WORKS : 

Perfumed Hair Oil 

► ‘ ^ 

Kashmir Kusum 

Manufacturers of: 

^ ► 

Various kinds of Globes, Chimneys, Jars- " 

.• With a single tin 32 ounces of hair oil 

^ Tumblers, Bottles and other fancy glass- 

can be prepared ^ 

1 wares of superior quality 

• Price Re. 1/- per tin including 1 phial ^ 


" of delightful scent 

Proprietor: 

B. SHAW (Ayurbed Ashram) 

B. K. SHAW 

46, Nimu Gosain Lane, CALCUTTA 

3, Beadon Street, CALCUTTA 
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To Keep Yourself Hale and Cheerful even at 80 



USE 

“KALPATARU” 


HAKAKADHVAJ 


AND ‘KALPATARU’ 

m/mm 


The first contains Gold and the second “Ashtavarga” which are best suited 
m all debilitating diseases. Prescribed with highly satisfactory results in 
almost all diseases. Prices Rs. 2/8 and Rs. 1/4 respectively for 20 days. 


KALPATARU AYURVEDIC WORKS 

KALPATARU PALACE, 

Chittaranjan Avenue, North, CALCUTTA 


iX 



“AGE FOR FLOOD-LIGHTING” 


FLOOD-LIGHTS CAN BE USED 


j FOR DECORATION PURPOSE IN GARDEN HOUSES, SWIMMING TANKS, 

VARIOUS COLOURS,— COLOUR ’ 

CHANGING BY AUTOMATIC DOMESTIC HOUSES. CINEMAS, THEATRES. 

FLASHER 


FOR MULTIPLYING POWER OF IN FACTORIES, MILLS. 
LIGHT 


FOR CONCEAL LIGHTING . . 

—SOOTHING TO EYES 
—NO SHADE ON TABLE OR ON 
WALL AND FLOOR. . . . 


IN DRAWING-ROOMS, DINING-ROOMS, 
DANCE HALLS, OFFICES. SHOWROOMS. 


FOR PARTICULARS 
CONSULT 


G. C. BOSE & CO. 


MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


TO 

GOVT.. P.W.D.. RAILWAYS, MUNICIPALITIES, Etc., Etc. 

Proprietor — G. C. BOSE, A.M.M.E., A.M.A.E., MECH. ENGR. (lONDON) 

34-1, BEADON STREET, CALCUTTA. Phone : 28SS B. B. 

Free Estimates on Application for — ANY SORT OF ELECTRIC INSTALLATION OR REPAIR WORK FOR DYNAMOS' 

MOTORS, ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS, Etc., Etc. 
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BISRA 

LIME 


has been used by leading 
BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS 


BIRD & Co 

CALCUTTA 




Phone : Cal. 3356. 


Tele : “TUBES^’ Cal. 


KUMER BROTHERS & CO. 

LIMITED 

IRON, STEEL, HARDWARE 
AND TUBE MERCHANTS 
GOVERNMENT, RAILWAY AND 
MUNICIPAL CONTRACTORS. 

Biggest Importers and Stockists of 

All sorts of Tubes and Fittings, 
Black Gas, Galvanized and Steam 

Manufactured hy 

Messrs. STEWARTS & LLOYDS LTD. 

AND 

SCOTTISH TUBE CO., LTD., of Glasgow 
also Continental and American. 

Specialists in Tubewell requisites. 

Proprietors of SIBA Pumps and 
Distributors of MAYA Pumps 
and Reliable Strainers, etc. 


P 

P 

i' 

P 

i' 

i' 

• 

i' 

P 


14 and 15, Raja Woodmunt Street 

P. O. Box No. 423 CALCUTTA 



Phone No. Ca!. 3359. — 


j PAUL’S Engineering Works. | 

^ Proprietor: KRISTO DAS PAUL S 

I 77-1-1, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. I 


E manufacturers and repairers = 

i OF i 

i G. M. VALVES, COCKS AND C. I. VALVES, | 
1 COCKS OF SIZES, TUBE-WELL. ENGINE, | 
E FIRE AND BOILER FITTINGS, BRASS AND S 
I COPPER BOLTNUTS, RIVETS, HAMMER = 
E AND SET SCREWS I 

= Etc., Etc., Etc. = 

E AND GENERAL ORDER SUPPLIERS. I 

i TRIAL SOLICITED. j 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHN 
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t Be tter than so called 

GHEE or 

COOKING . 
BUTTER 


‘Try a 

To-day 


Tin 


md t 



be convinced.” I 


LILY BRAND 

I ‘'Pure Vegetable Product" 


Obtainable in neat | 
packings of 2 lbs., | 
5 lbs.. 10 lbs., and 
40 lbs. tins of all 
leading Oilman 
Stores or from : — 

‘^THE VEGETABLE 
PRODUCT STORES*’ 

SUB-AGENTS 

DISTRIBUTORS 

161-1-E, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


1 


Best Medium for CooJ^ing Phone No. B.B. 1534. 


SILVER JUBILEE/ 

with a cheerful mind 

You are to take / 

Dll MARK S ^ 

VINUM GRAPES 

The Wonderful Tonic for 
HEALTH and VIGOUR 


VINUM GRAPES 

gives a healthy tone to the whole system and cures 
brain-fag, general weakness, mental disorders, 
Insomnia, etc., etc. An excellent restorative 
after serious disease and CHILD BIRTH and 
a Specific for Female Diseases. 


SOLE AGENTS: 


M. FRIENDS & CO 

30, Gouribari Lane, CALCUTTA. 

Sold by .—ALL RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS. 


Telegrams : “Duplicator” Telephone : Cal. 1804. 

1910—1935 

THE HOUSE 
THAT IS SERVING 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPALITIES, 
BUSINESS FIRMS AND 
THE PUBLIC 

The Largest House INDIA 

in India for Modern 

Office and Home WITH THE ACCESSION OB' 

Equipment and MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

static neiy 

BRITISH TYPEWRITER CO. 

SB, Lall Bazar Street, CALCUTTA 

SERVICE STATION FOR HOME AND OFFICE 

Agents : 

THE “BRITISH EMPIRE” TYPEWRITER 

TAKE THE KING’S ADVICE order a BRITISH MADE 
Typewriter 



The Helping Hand to Economy 

For Everything Electrical 

CONSULT 

PIONEER ENGINEERING Co. 

158, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

’Phone 4271 Cal. Estd. 1910. 

Engineers and Contractors 
of 25 Years’ Experience 


A Renowned Home 

for 

Electrical Requisites 


To suit all taste and purse. 
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* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Rs. 1 ,000 Reward 

if any adulteration proved 
in our oil 




Analyzed in Government ^ 
Test House and praised 
for its purity 


P/Op. • Siee Gour Mohan 
Sadhukhaii 

USE GOUR BRAND 

PURE MUSTARD OIL 

to preserve your health in excellent order. 
Certified by : 

1. Bimala Nanda Tarka Tirtha 

2. Rai Bahadur Jaladhar Sen 

3. Sree Provabati Debi Saraswati 

Manufactured by : 

GOUR PURE OIL MILLS 

67-^0, Strand Road — 165, Bowbazar Street, 
Bhabanipur Jagubabu Bazar. 

Telephone; B. B. 3965. 

A retail depot has been opened at Southern 
Corner of HOWRAH BRIDGE 
for your convenience. 


* 

* 

* 

* 
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ALUMINIUM 

The Metal of the Moderns 

LV ALL FORMS 



Utensils, Furniture, Fittings; Castings 
and Aluminium in all Commercial forms. 
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JEEWANLAL(I929) ltd. I 


MANUFACTURERS OF “ CROWN ’’ BRAND. 
CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. MADRAS. RANGOON. 

Made in India On Government List Best in India 
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“ THE CAR OF CARS ” 

REGENT MOTORS 

15-B, Park Street CAL. 2531. 


INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS. 

MiLcm 

The tollowing are our 
satisfied customers. 

They are our best assets. 


Renowned Motor Car 
dealers of Calcutta : — 

Messrs. French Motor 
Car Co., Ltd., A. Milton 
& Co., Ltd , Jalan Mitra 
& Co., Ltd., Great 
Indian Motor Works Ltd., Parkside Motor, etc. 

Well-known Business Houses 

Messrs. Philips Electric Co. (India), Ltd., Imperial 

Tobacco Co., Ltd., Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd., Birla 

Jute Mills Co., Ltd., Bengal Silk Mills Co., Ltd., Sone 

Valley Portland Cement Co., Ltd., (Japla), Everest 

Motor Transport (Darjeeling), etc. 

Notable Personalities ■— 

Hon'ble Sir B. P. Singha Roy (Minister of Bengal) ; 

Hon^ble Mr. Justice R. C. Mitter; Hon’ble Mr. 

Justice D. N. Mitter, etc. 

Sole Agents for Cochin and Travancore : 

Messrs. G. N. Menon & Co.— Cochin. 

Sole Agents for Behar and Orissa 

Messrs. Aloka Agency, Ghirnepukher, Muzaffurpur. 

Agents wanted in all districts. 

The INDIAN BATTERY MANUFACTURINGCo. 

58 1 C, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, Phone : P.K.1183. 
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For Health and Beauty 


U S E 


BANGA LUXMI’S 


GANDHARAJ SOAP 


For Supplies of or Repairs to 

JUTE MILL I 
TEAGARDEN Machinery 
SUGAR MILL I 

BARGES, BOATS, LAUNCHES 
or FLATS 

IRON CASTINGS up to 10 tons 

Gunmetal and Phosphor-Bronze 
CASTINGS 


BANGA LUXMI SOAP WORKS 

28, Pollock Street 

CALCUTTA 


Port Engineering Works, Ltd. 

Managing Agents : 

ANDREW YULE & CO., LTD. 

8, Clive Row, CALCUTTA 

Phone : CALCUTTA 5280. 


PANAMA 

RAZOR 

BLADES 



CHEAPEST AND BEST 

Sole Representative in India 

L. H. EMENY 
Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar 
CALCUTTA. 


BUTTO KRISTO NEOGI & CO. 



UP-TO-DATE 


INSTRUMENTS 

CONTRACTORS TO GOVT., RAILWAYS, DIST. 
BOARDS, SURVEY SETTLEMENTS, AND P. W. D. 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Repairers of Mathe- 
matical Instruments and Drawing Office Requi- 
sites of every description. Paper Merchants, 
Stationers and General Order Suppliers. 

Price List on Application 


Head Office : 

73, Radha Bazar Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Phone No. : 3958 Calcutta. 
Telegraph : “ESTEEMED,” 
Calcutta. 


Branch : 

Bankipore, P.O. PATNA, 
E. I. Ry. 

(Bihar and Orissa). 
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TOILET SOAP TO IMPROVE 
COMPLEXION 

FAVOURITE BY SINGLE USE 

FOUNTAIN OF LASTING 
PERFUMES 


All combine to mal^e 

“CALSQ’- NEEMOLIVE 

A Unique Medicinal Toilet Soap 


Ho, a Trial Please !!! 

Calcutta Soap Works 

BALLYGUNJ 


you MUST TRY OUR 

* GOODS and MATERIALS 

G. I. and M. S, Tanks, Drums, Nightsoil 
Buckets, Chimneys, Vats, Trays, Bath 
Vessels, Oil Engine Tanks, Flushing Cis- 
terns, Salamanders, M, S. Safes, Chests, 
Almirahs, Cabinets, Iron Venesta Chairs, etc. 

They are made of the highest grade of 
materials and accurately machined on up-to- 
date machinery. 

For your requirements of the above 
TRY THE MAKERS 

GANPAT SHAW & CO. 

97, Harrison Road 
CALCUTTA 


Established 1887. 


Suppliers to— 

GOVERNMENT, RAILWAYS, FACTORIES 
MILL OWNERS THROUGHOUT INDIA 


Phone : B.B. 2919. , 
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Telegraphic “‘Comrades'’ 


From 


Telephone ; 2837 Cal. 


The Bombay Machinery & Metal Mart, 

17, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

If you wish to buy properly and profitably, favour 
us with enquiries and orders for the following : — 

Iron, Galvd. Steam, Brass, Copper, Hydra- 
ulic, Boiler Pipes and Fitting in Large Stocks. 

Steam Wheel Valves, Engine and Boiler 
Mountings, and Cocks of all sorts and sizes. 

Asbestos Mill Board, High Pressure join- 
tings, Packings, Tapes, Yarn Cloth and 
Fibre, Red hard fibre Sheet up to §" 

Rubber Sheets and Packings, Rubbers, 
Plain, Armoured, Suction, and Canvas 
Hose and their Fittings. 

Engineer's Plumbers' Tools, Brass and Glass 
Lubricators, Etc. 

Beltings : 

Hair, Rubber, Leather, and Cotton, Shaft- 
ings, Shaft Coupling, Shaft Collar Ball 
Bearing, Plummer Block, Ring Oiling, Chain 
Pipe Vice, Chain Wrench, Chain Pulley 
Blocks, Etc. 

Plumbago Powder, Graphite Powders, Wall 
Grinding Paste, Etc. 
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THE UNITED INDIA LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Is the Pioneer Company in India to 
declare Compound Reversionary Bonus. 

Rates 

Endow. : Rs* 18/ - per thousand per annum 
Life: Rs. 22-S ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Other features— 

Joint Life Policies 
Policies on Female Lives 
Novel Scheme of Revival of long 
lapsed Policies. 

Unique Trust Arrangement 

Chief Office for Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa and Assam 
2, LY'ONS RANGE, CALCUTTA. 
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FOOT BAUL 




BEST ; ; I DURABLE 

That our FOOT BALL is used 
in all Clubs and Associations, is 
a sure test of its superiority 

NIRMAL BROTHERS 

132/3B, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

Branch : 

BEKAPORE • BURRABAZAR • MONGHYR 
N.B.—Mofussil orders are promptly attended 


For Good Quality MATCHES 
always ask for 


a 




ESAVI’S” 

AVELL-KNOWN BRANDS 

ESTABLISHED 1023 


FACTORY: 

THE ESAVI INDIA MATCH MEG. 

COMPANY 
46/47, Muraripuker Road 
CALCUTTA 

AGENT: 

C. A. MOHAMMAD 

50, Canning Street 
CALCUTTA 


i' 

i' 

i' 

i' 


THE EASTERN BANK LTD. 

(Incorporated in England ) 


Head Office : 

2 and 3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate 
London, E. C. 3. 

Subscribed Capital ... £ 2,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ... £ 1,000,000 

Reserve Fund ... £ 500,000 

Reserve Liability of Share- 
holders ... ... £ 1,000,000 


Branches : 

AMARA, BAGHDAD, BAHRAIN, BASRAH, 
KIRKUK, MOSUL, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, 
COLOMBO, KARACHI, MADRAS, AND 
SINGAPORE 


The Bank transacts General Banking and 
Exchange Bussiness of every description 


9, Clive Street, Calcutta 


N. R. NEWSUM, 

Manager 


»* 


Bengal Bus Syndicate [I 

(Incorporated in India.) |||| 

V 

The only representative |||| 

organisation which controls the mi 

buses is responsible for the k 

PROGRESS I 

Attained in the Public Service Vehicles. 

INTRODUCED ij 


X 

ill 

• >:= 


MONTHLY TICKETS 
CHEAP FARES 
REGULAR SERVICE 

TRAVEL BY BUSES 

WHEN IN CALCUTTA. 


l-C, Chowringhee, 
CALCUTTA 


H. S. SODHI 

Secretary. 
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HUKUMCHAHD INSURANCi CO., LTD. 



Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


The Hukumchand Insurance Co., Ld., com- 
menced business on the 1st July, 1929 and is 
the premier Insurance Company in Bengal. 
The Company underwrites Fire, Marine, Acci- 
dent and Workmen*s Compensation business 
and has Reciprocation accounts with all the 
leading British Insurance Companies transacting 
business in Calcutta. 

The Directorate is a strong one : — 

Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand, /\t., 

f Chairman) i Banker. 

Mr. Rajkumar Sing Hukumchand, 

Banker, Indun\ 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal Kalyanmal, 

Banker, Indore. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, General Manager, 
Hindusthan Co-Operative Insce. Society, Ld. 

Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitter, 

Managing Director, 

Basanti Cotton Mills, Ld. 

Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 

Managing Agent, 

Bangeswari Cotton Mills, Ld. 

Mr. Sheokissen Bhatter, Merchant, Calcutta^ 
„ R. C. Jall, m.a.jLl.b., Advocate, Indore- 
„ Champalal Jatia of 

Messrs. Mahaliram Ramjeedas. 

Sir Hukumchand is a distinguished gentleman 
and in the Marwari Community stands promi- 
nently as one of its most illustrious and pic- 
turesque members. He commenced his success- 
ful business career at Indore where he has five 
Cotton Mills—The Hukumchand Mills, The 
Rajkumar Mills, The Kalyanmal Mills, The 
Estate Mills and the largest and most recent 
addition The Hira Mills at Ujjain. 

In addition to this Sir Hukumchand has The 
1 Hukumchand Jute Mills Nos* 1 and 2, The 
I Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, The Hukum- 
; chand Insurance Co., Ld., and The Hukumchand 
; Life Assurance Co., Ld., which latter was started 

I at the end of August, 1934. He subscribed 

I a crore of Rupees to the Indian War Loan, 
donated three Lakhs of Rupees to the Lady 
Chelmsford Hospital and his numerous benefac- 
tions, include the opening of Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Widows’ Homes, Hospitals, Dharamsalas, 
Temples, &c., involving an outlay aggregating 
forty Lakhs of Rupees. 
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Mr. Sheokissen Bliatter is one of the Directors of the Company and is a partner of the Firm of 
Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand & Co., Managing Agents of the Ilukumchand Jute Mills, 
Hukumchand Electric Steel Co., Ld., Hukumchand Insurance Co., Ld., and the Hukumchand 
Life Assurance Co., Ld., and under his judicious guidance the Companies are all doing well. 

HUKUMCHAND INSURANCE CO., 

LIMITED 

REGISTERED UNDER INDIAN COMPANIES ACT 1913 

FIRE 

MARINE 

ACCIDENT 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

The Company underwrites the above class of business 
at most favourable rates and is in a position to accept 
large lines on risks, having facultative reinsurance 
arrangements with all the leading British companies. 
Furthermore it offers absolute security to its policy- 
holders and appeals to the insuring public for support. 

The underwriting of risks is in the hands of a 
capable manager with fairly large experience. 

Authorised Capital' * Rs. 50,00,000 
Paid’up Capital ' * „ 10,00,000 


MANAGING AGENTS: 

Sir sarupchand hukumchand & CO. 

30. CUVE STREET, CALCUTTA 
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BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY CO., LTD. 

{Incorporated in England) 


From 

THE COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

CALCUTTA. 

To 

THE AGENT, 

BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY, 

CALCUTTA. 

Dear Sir, 

Re; Increase of Traffic to Puri. 

The number of passengers to Puri in April by First 
and Second Class was reckoned in four figures and constituted 
a record. These high figures were maintained in May. 

There is no doubt that people are realising more and 
more that the temperature at Puri is mitigated to an extent 
of 20° or 25° by the sea breeze and that it is just as 
healthy, very much cheaper and more easily reached than 
the hills. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- 

COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

FOLLOW 

THIS 

LEAD 
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Consult--' 


N. GUPTA & SONS 

engineers 

29, Brindaban Bose Lane, Calcutta 

Will Give You Every Satisfaction 
By Manufacturing Your Machineries. 





COUNTER-FLOW SANDWtSHER 


ii'i 

« i 

ilil 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY THEM AT 
THEIR WELL-EQUIPPED WORKSHOP IN CALCUTTA— 

1 . Sand Washing Machines. 

2. Valve Operative Electrical Gears. 

3. Dupleix Differential Filtration-Head 
Recorder. 

4. Persian Wheel — For Irrigation Purposes 
Through iheir effort— 

Corporation of Calcutta has saved about Rs. 1,00,000 in two years 




I RADIO SETS and TYPEWRITERS | 

I OF EVERY DESCRIPTION IN STOCK i 

E pcige illustrated Catalogue 

§ post free describes latest short and 

= loiig wave Wireless sets, Electric 

= Gramophones, Amplifiers and 

I ^ Components; also Typewriters and 

E Duplicators (Remington, Underwood, 

I Corona, Gestetner, etc., new and 

I used), including spare parts and accessories. Satisfaction guaran- | 
I teed. Exchanges arranged. Repair work a Speciality. | 

I G. ROOBRS & CO. I 

I 5, DALHOUSIE SQUARE *.* CAUCUT TA j 
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KUVER LIMITED 

ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
IRON AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


PASTEBOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Our Addresses- 


I Our Services- 


T wu/ — 

Head Office : 84, Clive Street, CALCUTTA t Iron and Steel Dept. 

'T.l 1 I T . 'T' 1 


Telephones : 

Office : Calcutta 5945 
Factory : Bur. 2526 
Yard : Howrah 651 
Residences : Bur 3919 
Park 348 

Bombay Branch : 

61, Clive Road 
Telephone : 21470 

Ahmedabad Branch : 

Cross Lane, Railwaypura 


4 Joists, Tees. Rods, Angles, Rounds, Flats, 

4 Corrugated Iron Sheets, Barbed Wire, etc. 

I Large Stocks. 

I Engineering and Contract Dept. 

I Steel F rame for Buildings. Corrugated Iron Sheds 

I for Factories. Coolie houses etc., Light Bridges, 

i Gates, Railings. Municipal Requisites, etc- 

I Well equipped Workshops. 

f Board Mills Dept. 

I Strawboards. Pioneer Manufacturers of Straw- 

X boards in India. 


Stores and Agency Dept. 

Mill Stores. 


The readers of the “Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette ” are people who are keenly 
interested in Municipal work, in the 
tendencies, developments, opportunities and 
requirements of Local Self-Government. 

They are the Municipal Officers and 
Councillors who plan and decide about the 
expenditures of Millions of Rupees annually 
for the purchase of the various requirements 
of Municipalities in India. 

If you sell anything that will appeal to 
them, include the “ Municipal Gazette ” in 
your current year’s Advertising Budget. 
Let the Advertising Agent tell you more 
about the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette.” 
His office is in the Central Municipal Office, 
Calcutta. By all means drop him a line. 


Phone No. B. B. 3711 



D. Ratan & Co. 

Artist and Photographers 

22-1, Cornwallis Street 
CALCUTTA 


DAY AND NIGHT 
Electric Studio 


OPINIONS ON THE 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 

“ I know of no other Municipal Authority throughout 

a journal of this magnitude, 
bieadth of interest and quality. 

—Wilfred Wellock, m.p. 
“It IS certainly the finest production of its kind I have 
7xcellenV^ artic/es are one and all 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Guy’s Hospital, London. 
“ By common consent, the Gazette is to-day the most 
for the training of enlightened 
mtizenship in India. It is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
— Rabindra Nath Tagoee. 
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The only firm of its kind.” 

iSd.) Ex-Mayor J. M- SEN GUPTA 



PREMIER SILK DEALERS 


INDIAN SILK HOUSE 

206, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 
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VALVOUNE OIL COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1868 

Sole Manufacturers 

OF 



LUBRICATING OILS 

AND 

UCALYPSUM 

(KEG. TRADE MARK) 

BOILER DETERGENT 

VALVOLINE OILS are made from 100 per cent best 
Pennsylvania Crude OH by our Special Process of Refining* 

If YOU have a lubrication problem, take it up with our Head 
Office or Branch nearest to you. 

WE CAN ASSIST YOU 

Branches and Stocks in all Principal Cities of the World. 
Head Office : 

B5, Clive Buildings, CALCUTTA 

Telephone ;-Cal. 133 Telegram “ VALVOLINE ” 

Branches BOMBAY MADRAS RANGOON. 


« THE 
PLUMBER 
PROTECTS 
THE 

HEALTH 
OF THE 
NATION.^’ 



P. N. NAG 

A. % 

& SON 


2B7, Upper 

‘l. -^I t' 

Chitpore Road, 


CALCUTTA. 






AERIAL VIEW OF FLOORIN3 OF NEW GOVT. HOUSE. 'DARJEELING 

With HALKA HOLLOW TILES 

Manufactured jyjgssrs. H. BULL & CO., LTD. 

Managing Agents : KILBURN & CO., CALCUTTA 

A special feature of this type of construction being the entire elimination 
of Joists thus providing flush ceilings and spans up to 20 feet 
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-MARKS OF DISTINCTION - 

LINE. HALFTONe. WOOD & 
ELECTRO BLOCKS, RUBBER- 
STAMPS, METAL ENGRAVING 
ETC. ETC. 

EXQUISITE NEATNESS & 
-STRICT PUNCTUALITY- 


33-B, HARRISON ROAD. 

CALCUTTA 


BEHAR LIME & CEMENT CO., LD. 

Works : JHAJHA, E. I. R. 

Office:— 30, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Phone ; 2426 Cal. 

Depot: CHITPORE 

Manufacturers of best GHOOTING (HYDRAULIC) 
LIME in India, as supplied to Calcutta Port Com- 
nussioners, Calcutta Improvement Trust, Bengal 
Govt., Irrigation Dept., also superfine FILLER for 
ASPHALTUM ROADS in Calcutta and other towns 






6 i 


SENTINEL” 




THE 

QUALITY 

RECEIVER 


The only Best “ ALL WAVE Universal 

II AMERICAN RADIO SET | 

^ SUITABLE FOR A. C. and D. C. CURRENT k 
X 110 and 220 VOLTAGE. K 

III LOWEST IN PRICE BUT HIGHEST IN QUALITY AND |||| 

EXCEPTIONALLY BEST IN TONE ... 

Ill Price ranges from Rs. 125/- to Rs. 1,500/- only. |||| 

GUARANTEED SERVICE, 

Ill all sorts of spare parts, radiograms and nil 

ijij FAMOUS radio SETS ARE AVAILABLE AT [’! 
jili CHEAPEST PRICE. 

“METRO RADIO CO., LTD. f 

III 9! A, Dalhousie Square East, |||| 

:< CALCUTTA. x 

II ^ Phone : Cal. 1961. ^ |J 


J. M. ROY -$) CO., 




Manufacturing 

Jewellers, 

36, Cornwallis 
Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


Phone B. B. 2074, h t 6 


Dealers in Jewellery 
and Guinea Gold 
Ornaments, 


Every kind of Jewellery and Guinea Gold 
Ornaments are always ready in stock. 

Our Design, Style and Fashion of date 
will please you. 

AH' are cordiaff^ wefcome to our shop. 


“SPELARCO’’ SELF-PRIMING PUMPS 


FOR ALL USES 
NO FOOT VALVE 


29’6" SUCTION GUARANTEED 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 


ALSO CENTRIFUGAL AND TURBINE PUMPS 

All made in Calcutta under expert supervision- 
Immediate Deliveries — Competitive Prices 
SUPPORT LOCAL INDUSTRIES 

}. W. IVES & CO. 

Office and Works :-34, Diamond Harbour Rd. (Behala) 

Tel : South 1458 

Sales Office: — 29, Waterloo Street (Calcutta.) 

Tel. Cal, 4488 


For Life Insurance ^ 

PLEASE CONSULT 

BENGAL MERCANTILE 

LIFE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

24, Strand Road, Calcutta 

that offers attractive Policy Conditions 
and Liberal Agency Terms 
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CHEMICAL & SURGICAL WORKS LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF SURGICAL. 
MIDWIFERY INSTRUMENTS, CHEMICALS, 
LABORATORY AND HOSPITAL REQUISITES 
01 * 

16 , Chiiiaranjan Avenue {South), Calcutta, 

Herewith records-THEIR GOODWILL AND HOMAGE 

On — Their Imperial Majesties’ 
Completion of a Quarter of a 
Century of Memorable Reign. 


Tel. Address: “GENBRUSH” Phone : B. B. 402C X 

I CALEDONIA BRUSH WORKS I 

|||j lO-B, Nimtolla Ghat Street, Calcutta. Jjij 

nil Manufacturers of Brushes of all descriptions. Ml 

|i|j Engineering, Ptoads, Household, etc., etc. ijij 

[ill On approved list of .1. S. D., Railways, [Hj 

III! Government, Ruling States, etc., etc. 

ill Specialise in Hair Brushes, Coat |||| 

Brushes, Shoe Brushes, Dog Brushes, K 

II Motor Car, etc., etc. |||| 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on application 


K. C. DAS 

Premier Indian Confectioner 


INVENTOR OF 

ROSSOMALAI 

Manufacturer of original Baghbazar 

ROSSOGOLLA 


S A N D E S H 


JORASANKO ^ ESPLANADE JUNC. 

Phone: B. B. 3584 — Calcutta 2366 — 


“SWAN BRAND” 
SALAD OIL 

Best, Purest and Cheapest 
in the Market 

BE/T ^ 

\AND » 


IN THE 


Extra 


MARKET 


(Produce of Holland) 

Recommended as a 
Pure Wholesome 
Article of Food 


^ ^ Once tried 
always 

patronised^^ 

Imported i n 
neat Pint 
and Quart 
Bottles and 
in Tins of 
2 lbs., and 
1 gallon each. 

Obtainable Every- 
where or from — 

THE VEGETABLE 
PRODUa STORES 

SUB-AGENTS 

AND 

DISTRIBUTORS 

161-1-E, Harrison Road 
CALCUTTA 

Phone No. B. B. 1534 


VELVET BOXES 

Manufacturers of : 

All sorts of Velvet Boxes, Musical and 
Surgical Instruments, Leather Cases, 
Gramophone Records and Fancy 
Jewellery Boxes, etc. 

R. B. LAHA & SONS 

23, Becim Chatterjee Street, CALCUTTA 

Phone : B.B. 635 
Catalogue free on application 


Look at Results ! 

METROPOLITAN 

INSURANCE CO, LTD. 

HAS ACHIEVED 

1st year’s Business 40 Lacs 

2nd „ „ ... 42i „ 

3rd ,, ,, •■. 44i' ,, 

4th „ „ .... 69 „ 

Head Office — 28, Pollock St., Calcutta. 
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Telegr\m : ASHIQUE, C\l. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE EARL OF WILLINGDON 



Telkphonh No. 3500 C\l. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 


HAJl TILA MUHAMMAD & BROS. 


FRESH AND DRY FRUIT MERCHANTS. COMMISSION AGENTS, 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Proprietor : HAJI MOHAMMED AKBAR, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, Ward 13. 
Block C, Sir Stuart Hogg Market, CALCUTTA 


“ Their Medicines are the best ” 

S. N. RAY & CO. 

The Regular Homoeopathic Pharmacy 

85-A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Fresh and Genuine Medicine five pice and 
ordinary Mother Tinct. 4 annas per dram- 

Importers ol : Boericks & Tafels Homoeopathic medicines. 
Biochemic Tablets and other Specialities. 


DRINK 

ROY’S DARJEELING TEA 

Basanta Cabin 

Head Office : DARJEELING 

Wanted Agents. 

53, College Street, CALCUTTA 


I Reg. No.-C. 1328 

I REFRIGERATION 

I ICE MAKING 


nil 

y. 


COLD STORAGES 

and 

EVERY REFRIGERATION REQUIREMENT 
M. S. VERNAL & CO. bharat insurance builofnc 


Telegrams : ‘ ’ Porcupine ’ ’ 


CENTRAL AVENUE, SOUTH, CALCUTTA 

P. O Box 2320 






Telegram: “ COMSTORES 


J. 

2 6 A, CLIVE 


BYSACK 

STREET. CALCUTTA 

Importer of : 

HUBBUCK^S AND CRAIG’S STIFF PAINTS. 

GOODLASS AND DAVID STOKER’S CHROMES AND DRY COLOURS. 

LADY BRAND AND ROBERTS VARNISHES, READY MIXED AND VARNISH PAINTS. 

ENGLISH BRUSHES, Etc. 

Wholesalers ; 

THE COMMERCIAL STORES SUPPLY CO. 

26A. CLIVE STREET. CALCUTTA 


Phone; CAL. 5873 
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SWAMI & CO., 


bwl il 


We make springs ancl 
I spring washers in all suitable 
metals for all purposes to 
any required specification 
Repairs to flat axle springs 
are undertaken. Sketch or 
sample required in all cases. 

The Spring Specialists, Manufacturers and Stockists of best British 
and Continental Spring Steel. 

40*1, Strand Road, CALCUTTA. Phone 4580. 



Why should you purchase 
foreign safes, when our 
Swadeshi “ IMPERIAL 
SAFE ” will completely 
satisfy you ? 

Ask for free Illustrated 
Price List. 

IMPERIAL SAFE 

MANUFACTURING CO., 

93, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA. 




Highly recommended by 

Sir A. C. Chatter jee (london) 

(Lfl/e High Commissioner for India) 

Sir R. N. Mooker jee, {Glory of Bengal) 

NATH’S BRASSWARE FACTORY 

65! 1 A, College Street, CALCUTTA 

t^anufaciurer of 

Electric Brackets, Stands and Fittings 
Glass Colouring — a speciality. 

Catalogues o.n Request. 


m 



AMRUTANJAN 

A SAFE CURE FOR 

HEADACHE AND ALL ACHES AND PAINS 

Sold Everywhere 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOTS 

BOMBAY - MADRAS - CALCUTTA 


DWARKA NATH GHOSH & SONS LTD. 

INDIAN CONFECTIONERS 

Head Office : — 140-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
Phone : — B. B. 1340 
Branches throughout the City 


Safety - - Security - - Soundness 

INDIAN ECONOMIC INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

14, Clive Street, CALCUTTA 


INSURE WITH 


The Bharat Kalyan Life Assurance Ltd. 

THE LEADING PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

2-1, Mission Row, CALCUTTA 
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K. G. MANIAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 A.D. 




\ CAlCJITA f‘ 


( ESTD. 1913 ) 

IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE 
MERCHANTS 

electrical^'‘novelties 

and FANCY GOODS etc. 

SS-1, Canning Street, 

P. O. Box 2171, Calcutta. 

Telegram *‘FLA.SH1-IGHT. 


CHEMISTS to the PEOPLE 

Bose Dutt & Oo. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Chemists, Druggists and 
General Order Suppliers. 
167, Dhurrumtolla St., CALCUTTA. 
TRIAL SOLICITED. 


POHOOMULL BROS. (India) 

“SILK SPECIALISTS” 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MERCHANTS 
The premier and Novelty Silk House in the East. 
DEALERS IN : 

LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S DRESSWARE. 

OUR PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Satisfaction of Customers is our chief object. 
Visit once and be satisfied. 

33, CANNING STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 


Telephone : 
CALCUTTA 3613. 


Telegram : 
*POHOOMULLr 



St 102 ll charm you f 


<nhe noarciraimsim 

to suit all climates 


Catalogue on application to 


R RANA Co., 

(LATE OF MOHIN BROS) 

3 LOWER CHlTrORE ROAD. CALCUTTA. 
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A SPECIFIC REMEDY 

for Infantile Liver, and all other 
Liver and Spleen Complaints 

Dr. JAMMI VENKATARAMANYYA 

125, Harrison Road, Calcutta 







Manufacturing Jewellers^ 

'‘Jewellery Mansion’’ fm 
114, College ST, Calcutta. |j| 
Dealers in GuineaGold (22Ci^)only]|l| 
Catalo,§ue Free on 
Sending 2 as. Stamp. 
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Editor : Amal Home 









LNGEROUS 


Electricity, the most powerful servant of mankind is 
proportionately dangerous when it breaks loose. It 
is not possible to exaggerate the importance of first 
class cables to prevent breakdowns, leaks and even 
fire in industrial and domestic installations. 




"PARAMITE" Cables are specially manufactured 
in India to meet India's extreme climatic variations, 
and thus, while being equal in every way to 600 meg. 
cables insulated with Pure V.I.R. when used under 
normal conditions, they are definitely superior where 
abnormal heat, dampness or rust prevail. 

THE 

INDIAN CABLE CO Llp 

Post Box 514 

Registered Office'. 2, Waterloo Street, Calcutta 
; Tatanagar, B.-N. Railway 



*Exhaustive research work and 
stringent tests have done into 
producing this new type di- 
electric. If you are a buyer of 
cables, may we send you our 
folder, "Introducing Paramite," 
which details the latest Indian 
Cable Co. development ? 


BRANCH OFFICES AT :-KARACHI. McLeod Road, Post Box No. 81. 

MADRAS, North Beach Road, Post Box No. 261. 
AG£JVTS:-G1LLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT & CO. 

DELHI — Bank Buildings, Chandney Chowk, 

BOMBAY — Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Post Box No. 281 . 
LAHORE-69. The Mall. 

RANGOON-77-91. Fytche Square, Post Box No. 168. 
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A PERMANENT 
RECORD IN WORDS 
AND PICTURES OF 
A MEMORABLE REIGN 
AND OF AN EMPIRE'S 
HOMAGE ON ITS 
COMPLETION OF A 
QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY 



EVERY DEVICE KNOWN 
TO THE ART OF PRINT- 
ING HAS GONE TO THE 
MAKING OF THIS BOOK, 
WHICH HAS BEEN MADE 
AND PRINTED THROUGH- 
OUT BY THE ART PRESS, 
BRITISH INDIAN ST„ 
CALCUTTA 
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